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PREFACE. 


The  following  Essays  were  selected  from  a 
vast  collection  of  manuscripts,  which  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Editor.  They  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Gentleman,  who  will  not  allow  him 
to  mention  his  name,  at  different  periods  of 
time,  as  the  different  subjects,  of  which  they 
treat,  were  suggested  to  his  mind  by  his  diver¬ 
sified  reading,  by  the  passing  events,  to  which 
they  allude,  or  by  the  accidental  relations  of 
Travellers,  Merchants,  and  Ship-owners,  with 
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'whom  his  residence  in  a  large  commercial  City 
enabled  him  to  converse.  He  gleaned  in  their 
company  all  the  statistic  information,  with 
which  these  pages  abound,  and  the  well-regu¬ 
lated  memory,  which  he  has  the  happiness  to 
possess,  enabled  him  to  retain  it,  till  he  found 
an  opportunity  of  committing  it  to  paper. 
They  were  written  without  any  view  to  pub¬ 
lication,  but  the  Editor  conceives,  perhaps 
erixmeously,  that  they  may  be  not  an  unaccept¬ 
able  present  to  the  Public.  The  line  of  reading, 
which  the  Editor  has  been  accustomed  to  pur¬ 
sue,  is  so  different  from  the  nature  of  this  Work, 
that  he  is,  he  fears,  but  ill-qualified  for  the 
task,  which  he  voluntarily  undertook  of  revising 
these  speculations,  and  of  preparing  them  for 
the  press,  and  his  distance  from  it  has  not 
allowed  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  such 
errours,  as  may  have  accidently  crept  into  the 
Work,  notwithstanding  the  general  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Valpy’s  press. 
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The  papers  on  La  Plata  were,  some  time  ago, 
communicated  to  Mr.  Oddy,  a  man  the  most 

extended  in  his  commercial  views  of  any  poli¬ 
tical  Writer  in  Europe,  and  the  Author  of  the 
large  and  useful  Work  on  European  Commerce : 
the  man,  who  feels  an  interest  in  such  specu¬ 
lations,  may  be  glad  to  be  informed,  that  Mr. 
Oddy  is  preparing  for  the  public  eye,  as  large  a 
Work  as  the  former,  on  the  Possibilities  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  between  the  British  and  Span¬ 
ish  Empires  in  Asia,  and  the  Americas:  the 
Author  of  the  following  Essays  has  seen,  in  his 
possession,  many  sheets  in  the  hand-writing  of 

the  late  Conde  de  Florida  Blanca,  containing  a 

© 

novel  kind  of  Spanish  Doomsday-Book ,  and  a 
regular  Census  of  the  Population  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Dominions  :  the  Census  gives  the  number 

/ 

of  Whites,  Creoles,  Indians,  Negroes,  Mulattoes, 
and  Mestees  in  each  state,  and  even  in  each 
village  :  the  grand  total  swells  to  twelve  millions 
of  Spaniards  in  Europe,  and  to  thirteen  mil- 


lions  of  Americans.  This  Commercial  Ency¬ 
clopedia  will  also  exhibit  the  Lists  of  Exports, 
and  of  Imports,  the  Reports  of  the  Custom- 
House,  and  of  the  Excise  (if  I  may  apply  our 
terms  to  their  mode  of  taxation),  of  every  port  in 
Spanish  America,  and  of  every  Spanish  island. 

E.  H.  B. 


Trinity  College ,  Cambridge , 
June,  1812. 
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Communications  are  requested  to  Bfe  sent  one  month,  at  least,  before  the  days  of 
publication,  and  directed  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy. 
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THE  LITERAIII A  NOTITIA,  AND  POLITICA,  ARE  ALSO  ADDED; 
the  French  Passages  are  translated ,  and  the  Roman  Money  turned ,  into  English. 

EDITED  AND  PRINTED  BY  MR.  A.  J.  VALPY,  IN  5  VOLS.  8vo. 

Price  in  boards  4 1.  4s. 

A  few  copies  are  also  worked  off  on  royal  Svo.  writing  paper  at  61.  6s.  * 

Mr.  Lunn  having  expended  a  considerable  Sum  on  this  Underta¬ 
king,  and  the  Work  combining  altogether  great  advantages,  he  is 
induced  to  hope  it  will  merit  approbation.  In  the  present  distracted 
state  of  Europe,  it  behoves  the  natives  of  this  island  to  engage  in  such 
speculations  as  are  the  means  of  rendering  us  independent  of  having 
recourse  to  the  Continent.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  hoped,  that 
due  encouragement  will  be  given  by  the  Patrons  of  Learning  to  every 
plan  which  embraces  the  cause  of  Literature,  and  adds  to  the  Revenue 
of  our  Country.  Something  has  already  been  recently  done  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  necessity  of  importing  the  Classic  Authors  printed  abroad  ; 
and  much  more,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  accomplished  by  the  talents  of 
our  Scholars,  aided  by  the  exertions  and  enterprise  of  the  Trader, 
when  supported  by  the  Liberality  of  the  Public. 
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On  the  Difference  between  the  British  and  French 
Systems  of  Conquest  and  Colonization . 


France  has  reduced  the  circumnavigations  of  Pey- 
rouse  and  Bougainville  to  voyages  of  parade  :  England 
those  of  Hudson,  Drake,  of  Raleigh,  Cooke,  and  of  Van¬ 
couver,  to  the  settling  of  new  islands,  and  new  worlds; 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory,  New  Holland,  Owyhee, 
and  the  seats  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  or  of  our 
romantic  individuals  and  sailors. — Britain,  naval  from  her 
insular  situation,  commercial  from  the  variety  of  her 
natural  products,  and  connected  with  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  by  her  shipping,  has  pointed  her  views  toward 
distant  colonization. — France,  possessing  a  compact  and 
rounded  country,  has  directed  her  strength  toward  col¬ 
lateral  conquests,  and  an  increase  of  territory  on  the 
contiguous  parts  of  the  continent  in  Europe :  she  has 
neglected  to  employ  her  capital  in  the  settlement  of 
East-India,  or  the  subjugation  of  South- America.  I 
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On  the  British  and  French 


include  even  St.  Domingo,  in  this  delineation  of  well- 
known  facts,  because  it  was  planted  or  peopled  originally 
by  the  Buccaneers,  tilled  by  the  accidental  capital  of 
that  heterogeneous  mass  of  colonists,  and  merely  by 
accident  traded  in  the  beginning  with  Old  France. 
Britain  has  favoured  remote,  and  France  home-trades. 
The  former,  in  the  early  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
of  James,  commenced  an  extensive  traffic  with  Arch¬ 
angel,'  Barbary,  and  the  Levant;  with  Africa,  Bengal, 
and  China;  with  New  England,  Virginia,  and  the  West- 
Indies;  with  California,  Honduras,  Darien,  and  Peru. 
The  latter  was  contented  (and  has  continued  so  to  our 
age)  wath  the  Mediterranean,  with  one  or  two  islands  in 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  around  Canada.  She  has  sent 
few  ships  to  the  Baltic,  or  the  East- Indies.  The  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland  she,  compared  with  our  superior 
management,  neglected.  Hence  she  has  enjoyed  no 
nursery  for  seamen.  Distant  voyages  alone  form  seamen. 
Russia  is  now  commencing  an  intercourse  by  sea  with 
Japan,  and  a  traffic  with  Europe  from  the  Caspian,  and 
the  Euxine.  She  has  a  long  time  cultivated  a  coasting 
trade  on  the  shores  of  Siberia,  and  the  Baltic.  Hence, 
in  half  a  century,  she  will  monopolize  the  carrying  trade 
from  her  own  coasts,  and,  like  United  America,  will  rival 
the  English. 

From  the  same  motive  of  raising  sailors,  and  of  securing 
•trade,  Britain  has  only  settled  islands,  and  secured  with 
forts,  the  seats  of  the  fur-animals  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  or  the 
north-west  territory,  the  navigable  branches  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  Ganges,  and  the  Godovery.  To  bridle 
Spain  and  Barbary,  a  garrison  is  maintained  at  Gibraltar, 
and  to  guard  against  sinister  events  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Malta  is  held  by  us,  and  the  Venetian  islands  are  crowded 
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with  Russians.  From  the  same  motive,  the  Dardanelles  are 
opened,  and  the  products  of  the  Crimea,  of  the  Ukraine, 
and  of  Astrakan,  are  poured  through  the  Black  Sea.  The 
shores  alone  of  Hindostan,  or  of  Mysore,  are  retained,  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  our  enemies  and  rivals  in  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  merely  the  extremity  of  the  Indian  penin¬ 
sula  is  ours  from  shore  to  shore*  Ceylon  has  been  sub¬ 
jugated  for  the  same  end.  France,  abounding  in  popu¬ 
lation,  has  always  aspired  at  the  possession  of  inland 
countries:  Canada  was  connected  with  Louisiana,  and 
designed  to  be  a  “  New  France,”  a  new  dominion  of  the 
Bourbons,  vast  as  the  European. 

France,  by  her  wars  with  the  English  monarchs  of  the 
Norman,  or  the  Anjou  line,  obtained  Normandy,  and  the 
western  provinces ;  by  intermarriages  with  heiresses, 
Burgundy,  Brittany,  and  Dauphine  ;  by  three  wars  with 
Spain,  she  annexed  to  her  empire  the  Spanish  ;  and  by 
the  late  revolutionary  war,  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
On  the  event  of  the  present  struggle  depends  the  future 
independence,  or  the  future  servitude  under  a  French 
yoke,  of  Holland.,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Tus¬ 
cany;  perhaps  of  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain;  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia !  Britain,  in  one 
century,  has  only  cemented  her  u  Union”  with  Scotland, 
and  Ireland:  in  the  East  her  maritime  domain  is 
increased,  and  in  Canada  it  is  tripled.  The  Brazils  may 
fall  into  our  hands. 

England  has  artfully  employed  even  her  outcasts,  her 
exiles,  and  her  voluntary  emigrants,  in  the  service,  and 
to  the  augmentation  of  her  distant  traffic  :  France,  care¬ 
less  of  her  emigrated  poor,  and  indifferent  to  their  future 
fortune,  has  permitted  them  to  increase  the  resources, 
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and  to  refine  the  manufactories,  of  her  rival.  The 
Hugonots  civilized  part  of  Prussia;  the  banished  silk- 
weavers  thronged  the  parishes  of  London  around  Spital- 
fields  ;  and  French  protestants  crowded  the  looms  of  all 
the  cities  in  the  Netherlands.  French  Jesuits,  attached 
more  to  their  order,  and  to  the  Pope,  than  to  the  interests 
of  France,  polished  the  Spanish  Americas,  and  even 
humanized  Paraguay  ;  discovered  for  Spain  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  river  Amazon  ;  and  for  British  traders  the 
productions  of  China ;  and  for  Russian  viceroys  the  inte- 
riour  of  Tartary. 

England,  oppressed  and  overloaded  with  disaffected 
men  at  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  opened  a  new  out¬ 
let  for  them  in  New  England  ;  but,  by  the  Act  of  Naviga¬ 
tion,  she  restricted  their  exports,  and  their  imports  to  the 
parent  country.  The  malcontents  of  Ireland  are  now 
evacuating  and  filtrating  into  America,  and  United  Ame¬ 
rica  deals,  as  her  forefathers  did,  almost  exclusively  in 
Indian  and  British  goods.  The  700,000  emigrants  from 
the  Highlands  are  again  to  be  found  in  New  Scotland, 
in  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States;  again  are  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  our  products,  and  the  exporters  to  our  mar¬ 
kets.  The  river,  which  seemed  to  have  left  its  former 
channel,  and  to  have  sunk  under  ground,  emerges  and 
mingles  with  its  collateral  and  congenial  stream.  Even 
our  convicted  felons  have  been  turned  into  useful  beasts 
of  burthen,  and  engines  of  commerce!  They  load  our 
lighters  with  ballast  at  home  ;  abroad  they  were  hewers 
of  wood,  and  makers  of  roads  in  the  Carolinas,  and  in 
our  age  are  employed  in  the  same  labours  in  New  South 
Wales,  at  Bass  s  Straits,  at  Norfolk-Island,  and  at  Van 
Diemen  s  land ;  atoning,  by  their  personal  sufferings,  for 
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the  profligacy  of  their  conduct.  So  highly  ingenious  is 
the  spirit  of  modern  commerce. 

England  is  systematic  even  in  the  diffusion  of  her  colo¬ 
nies.  She  plants  them  in  every  sea  around  the  globe. 
Hanover  connects  her  with  the  Baltic  ;  Labradore 
with  the  polar  circle;  Gambia  and  Sierra- Leona  with 
Africa  ;  Nootka-Sound,  Owyhee,  and  Botany-Bay 
with  the  Great  South-Sea  ;  India  and  Canton  with 
the  Pacific  and  the  Japanese  oceans. 

The  two  nations  differ  even  in  the  articles  or  subjects  of 
their  commerce.  France,  placed  in  a  warm  climate, 
clothes  her  inhabitants  with  her  indigenous,  not  with  her 
foreign  cottons;  which  are  died  with  her  native  earths, 
or  vegetable,  or  animal  oils.  Britain  purchases  from 
United  America,  her  colony,  or  finds  in  India,  her 
dominion,  the  raw  cotton  ;  manufactures  it  at  home,  dies 
it  with  the  imports  from  the  Baltic,  or  the  Mediterranean, 
and  sells  to  a  hundred  nations  her  superfluous  bales. 
France  raises,  in  a  small  degree,  silk  ;  but  she  buys  the 
greater  part  in  either  Italy,  or  Turkey  :  England,  so  cold 
is  her  climate,  purchases  the  whole  of  the  raw  material ; 
but  she  regains  by  a  hundred  fold  the  prime  cost  in  the 
ultimate  export. 

i 

The  circumstances  of  the  two  people  vary  even  in  their 
diet ;  and  their  diet  depends  on  the  difference  of  their 
national  produce.  France  raises,  imports,  and  consumes 
coffee  and  oils :  she  buys  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  and 
of  tea  less.  Though  Britain  raises  and  imports  coffee 
from  her  own  settlements  in  the  West-Indies,  and  is 
compelled  to  purchase  teas  exclusively  from  China,  she 
consumes  very  little  of  the  former,  and  of  the  latter  an 
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incredible  quantity.  Happy  would  it  prove  for  our 
island,  and  happier  for  our  colonies,  if  the  public  taste 
should  change  from  tea  to  coffee  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  in  the  eighteenth  it  altered  from  milk  to  tea ! 

As  Britain  is  insular,  and  France  is  continental,  the  bulk 
of  our  national  property  has  been  embarked  in  shipping, 
or  in  mines,  which  may  be  called  landed  commerce,  or  in 
manufactories,  which  are  the  nurseries  of  an  export 
trade:  that  of  France,  almost  exclusively  in  tillage  and 
pasturage  ;  if  we  except  the  short  period  of  her  flourish¬ 
ing  traffic  with  St.  Domingo  and  Newfoundland.  Our 
profits  derived  from  our  favourable  and  lucrative  foreign 
trades,  have  overflowed  into  our  domestic  pasturage  and 
agriculture  \  but  the  overflowing  population  arising  from 
French  tillage  has  either  been  destroyed  in  their  foreign 
wars  during  two  hundred  years,  or  been  lost  and  dried  up 
in  the  unproductive  and  fleeting  settlements  on  Louisiana. 
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JlM  u me rous  are  the  political  advantages,  which  attend 
engaging  the  hopes,  the  activity,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  nation 
in  new  objects  and  valuable  pursuits.  To  employ  the  agri¬ 
cultural  capital  of  England  in  planting  and  cultivating 
Pictou  and  New  Brunswick ;  or  in  settling  Scotch  emi¬ 
grants  around  Nova  Scotia,  -whose  natives  in  this  year 
(1806)  are  boldly  asserting  “  that  they  are  English  sub¬ 
jects  by  constraint,  and  that  they  are  attached  to  Old 
France  by  affinity,  by  religion,  and  by  language;’*  is  a 
measure  wise  as  it  is  provident.  To  transfer  to  New 
South  Wales  a  thievish  population,  noxious  in  our  island, 
but  whose  poisonous  qualities  may  effervesce  and  dulcify 
in  a  new  world, — -to  eradicate  and  wear  away  their  evil 
habits  of  either  indolence,  or  fraud,  by  compulsory 
labour,  and  by  the  coercive  fear  of  military  execution ;  to 
harden  bodies  accustomed  to  luxurious  riot,  by  task¬ 
works  through  five  hours  of  each  day,  and  to  supply  with 
daily  bread  only  the  labourer ;  to  repeople  a  novel  coun¬ 
try,  thinly  inhabited  by  vagrant  savages;  a  country, 
whose  climate  is  congenial  with  the  British,  whose  soil  is 
fertile,  though  it  requires  moderate  cultivation,  whose 
rivers  are  full  of  productive  slime  in  their  annual  inunda¬ 
tions,  and  whose  seas  are  as  abundant  in  fish,  as  its 
mountains  are  in  iron,  or  in  coal ;  such  an  undertaking  is 
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not  merely  prudent,  it  is  for  many  reasons  laudable  and 
patriotic.  It  inspires  our  countrymen  with  sources  of 
new  activity :  it  spurs  on  the  sanguine  to  useful  adven¬ 
ture  :  it  rouses  the  national  spirit,  which  would  have 
slumbered  in  effeminate  repose  :  it  discovers  new  mines 
of  wealth  to  the  nation:  it  animates  the  young  and  the 
speculative,  and  the  ardent,  to  extend  their  view,  and  to 
realize  their  schemes  :  it  gives  scope  to  invention,  and 
offers  the  means  of  success  to  ingenuity :  it  keeps  the 
nation  in  its  vigour ,  and  augments  its  energies :  the  parent 
stock  is  tempted  by  the  fresh  soil  to  shoot  into  it  new  bran¬ 
ches,  and  new  roots,  the  prolific  nurse  of  future  forests. 

Such  hardy  climates  also,  as  those  of  Canada,  or  United 
America,  or  New  Holland,  soon  raise  a  manly  host  of 
self-defenders ;  a  race  of  fishermen  and  planters,  who 
double  their  native  population  in  every  twenty-one  years, 
and  who  in  two  centuries  equal  the  numbers  of  the  parent 
state.  Such  bold  sons  soon  become  independent  of  the 
parental  roof,  and  such  daughters  at  an  early  age  rear  a 
family  from  their  own  exertions,  without  involving  their 
parents  in  difficulty,  or  expenses.  Such  colonies  in 
the  colder  regions  are  more  permanent  and  stable  than 
upon  the  soft,  the  tranquil,  the  debilitating  shores  of 
India,  or  of  Africa. 

Agriculture,  and  fishing  are  the  pursuits  of  the  former, 
while  luxuriant  gums,  and  useless  cottons,  and  more  use¬ 
less  ore  of  gold,  are  the  principal  objects  in  the  latter. 
The  true  wealth  of  a  state  consists  in  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  and  the  fishy  treasures  of  the  adjoining  ocean  ; 
gorgeous  dresses  and  sensual  indulgence  may  be  spared. 
Let  Britain  act  the  wise  part  of  selecting  for  plantation 
countries,  which  rather  demand  agricultural  labourers, 
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than  gratify  her  indolent  unproductive  classes  of  society 
with  expensive  liquors,  and  childish  ornaments.  The 
tillage  of  new  lands  will  afford  to  British  vessels  substan¬ 
tial  objects  of  export,  and  will  import  her  woollens,  her 
hardware,  her  pottery,  her  glass,  and  all  the  manufactures 
of  the  five  metals.  Such  an  exchange  of  commodities 
will  employ  the  Britons  in  the  West-European  isles,  and 
at  the  Antipodes,  and  put  into  effective  circulation  the 
industry  of  Canada,  and  of  Greenland,  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  and  of  Scotland. 

Such  a  labourious  exertion  will  not  only  preserve  to 
Great  Britain  all  the  freshness  of  youth  ;  but  direct  her 
activity  to  the  most  useful  channels,  by  the  knowledge, 
and  the  skill,  which  she  acquires  from  an  experience  perpe¬ 
tually  enlarging ;  and  will  multiply  her  modes  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  her  lines  of  manufacture.  Such  a  nation  will 
feel  new  powers  within  herself ;  and  such  an  empire  will 
be  enabled  to  subsist  by  monopolizing  the  traffic  between 
its  distant,  though  its  homogeneous,  parts.  This  mutual 
trade  of  the  extensive  monarchy  will  cement  the  union 
of  the  whole  in  the  strong  bonds  of  one  general  interest, 
one  reciprocal  advantage.  The  oil  of  Greenland  will  be 
sold  into  Ireland,  the  timber  of  New  Wales  will  raise  a 
nursery  of  future  British  navies ;  the  wood  of  New 
Brunswick  will  replace  the  exhausted  forests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  be  consumed  by  her  joiners  and  her  archi¬ 
tects;  the  wheat  of  Canada  will  assist  in  feeding  the 
British  population,  which  devours  more  than  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  island  in  corn ;  and  the  fisheries  of  New¬ 
foundland  and  the  Hebrides  will  provide  sustenance  to 
the  poor  of  Europe.  United  America  will  present  her 
parent  country  with  corn,  timber,  ships,  cotton,  tobacco, 
potash,  and  with  various  raw  materials;  while  she  receives 
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from  her  in  return  finished  manufactures  to  the  value  of  * 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions.  So  invigorating  to  an  old 
nation  is  the  parental  process  of  establishing  a  colony ! 

I  need  not  describe  so  obvious  a  secondary  benefit  to 
the  old  country  from  colonization,  as  supplying  her  super¬ 
fluous  population  with  lands,  which  they  may  appropriate, 
and  with  mines,  which  they  may  work.  The  remaining 
portion  of  her  residents  perceive  that  the  farms,  which 
the  emigrated  tenants  have  relinquished,  are  accessible, 
and  the  estates,  which  they  have  sold,  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  A  new  scope  is  given  to  a  new  race,  and  to  a 
succession  of  needy  and  labourious  agriculturists.  A  new 
stimulant  is  added  to  tillage ;  a  new  motive  rises  to  the 
batchelor  to  marry ;  and  to  the  female  to  engage  in  new 
affinities.  The  natives  of  the  parent  state  find  their  con¬ 
dition  regenerated  by  throwing  the  former  swarm  into 
a  new  hive ;  and  the  old  country  renews  her  activity, 
and  even  discovers  novel  resources  in  her  own  soil:  the 
period  of  her  decay  is  removed  to  a  vast  distance;  and 
no  symptom  of  infirmity  is  discoverable ;  but  she  seems  to 
flourish  in  immortal  youth.  It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  few  empires  have  continued  to  flourish,  or 
even  to  be  stationary,  when  they  have  ceased  to  colo¬ 
nize. 

The  Romans,  after  their  conquests  in  Great  Britain, 
and  their  settlements  on  the  Rhine,  reposed  in  tranquil 
state  upon  their  extended  empire.  They  pushed  no 
military  colonies  into  Dacia ;  they  penetrated  and  felled 
no  forests  in  Austria ;  they  built  no  docks  in  Prussia ; 
they  exported  no  fleet  of  farmers  into  the  Senegal,  and 
the  Niger.  They  declined,  by  neglecting  to  exert  their 
Strength;  their  provinces  in  Europe  depopulated,  by 
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ceasing  to  pursue  measures,  which  favour  population;  old 
mines  were  exhausted,  and  new  treasures  were  neither 
discovered,  nor  worked :  old  countries,  fertile  in  corn, 
presented  an  uncultivated  waste :  grain  was  imported 
into  Italy  and  Greece ;  into  Germany,  and  the  lesser 
Asia  from  distant  nations ;  though  nature  had  been  so 
bountiful  to  them  in  both  soil,  and  climate :  a  race  of 
adventurous  colonists,  Arabs,  Goths,  Alans,  North¬ 
men,  seized  the  opportunity,  which  was  offered  to  them 
by  Roman  degeneracy,  rose  into  power,  commercial, 
naval,  and  military,  trampled  on  the  provinces,  and 
enslaved  all  the  inhabitants. 

The  Mogul  empire  acquired  strength  by  diffusing  its 
religion  through  Hindostan,  repeopling  its  cities,  and 
placing  on  its  thrones  subordinate  nabobs.  When  the 
Marathas,  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English 
at  first  rivalled,  and  rapidly  exceeded,  that  enfeebled 
people,  the  splendour  of  the  crescent  died  away. 

The  power  of  V enice  was  broken  in  the  fatal  year,  in 
which  the  Republic  refused  to  send  thousands  of  its  idle 
warriors  into  Candia,  Rhodes,  and  the  Morea.  Fifty 
thousands  of  the  mouths,  superfluous  to  the  parent  city, 
had  exonerated  the  state  of  a  load,  and  had  supported 
the  invaluable  branches  of  their  empire.  Had  Carthage 
directed  her  views  rather  to  African  colonization,  and  to 
East-Indian  commerce,  for  which  she  was  happily  situ¬ 
ated,  than  wars  against  Rome  for  the  contemptible 
islands  of  Corsica,  and  of  Sardinia,  she  had  long  stood  an 
imperial  people. 

Had  the  conquests  of  Sesostris,  or  of  Sisac,  and  the 
expedition  to  Arabia  been  followed  rather  by  the  peace- 
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able  policy  of  colonizing  Sabea,  Aden,  Abyssinia,  and 
the  African  interiour,  than  by  improvident  wars  with  the 
more  populous  monarchy  of  Assyria,  Egypt  for  ages 
would  have  flourished,  the  benefactress  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  instructress  of  the  African  world. 

V 

The  Grecian  states,  by  colonizing  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  the  Red  and  the  Indian 
Seas,  insensibly  prepared  the  way  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  Persians,  and  rose  upon  their  ruins,  by  erecting  forts 
and  cities  after  the  era  of  Alexander;  and,  in  their  turn, 
sunk  before  the  armed  colonization  of  the  Eastern  Goths, 
and  the  Northern  Turks,  the  Saracens  and  the  Huns, 
emigrating  into  Persia  with  countless  myriads  of  invinci¬ 
ble  heroes. 
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The  Progress  of  a  Nation  in  Civilization ,  Science ,  and 

Happiness . 


M  y  imagination  has  frequently  been  soothed,  and  my 
opinions  been  delightfully  rectified,  by  tracing  through 
one  thousand  years  the  improvability  of  one  nation,  when 

it  has  been  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to  the 
arts. 

In  pursuing  the  history  of  the  Saurometce ,  or  the  Sar - 
matians  through  ten  or  twelve  centuries,  we  read  the 
description  of  the  Hippomolgi  in  the  Iliad,  of  the  Medes , 
and  their  colony,  the  Saurometce  in  Herodotus ,  Diodorus , 
Pliny ,  and  the  other  classics  ;  of  the  Sarmatce  and  the 
Sclavonic  nations  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers  of 
the  lower  empire  ;  of  the  Russians ,  Poles ,  and  Borussi , 
with  their  congenial  tribes  in  the  geography  of  Ebn 
Haucaly  El  Edrisi ,  and  of  other  Asiatics ;  in  the  Life 
of  Zingis  Khan ,  and  in  the  oriental  Histories  of  the 
Conquests  of  Timur;  in  Haclcluifs  Collection  of  Travels 
into  Poland ,  into  Russia ,  into  Tartary ,  undertaken  by 
John  de  Plano  Carpini ,  by  Rubriquis  the  Monk,  by 
Rabbi  Benjamhiy  by  Sir  John  Maundevilky  and  by 
Marco  Polo . 

In  the  earliest  account  of  the  vast  Sarmatian  race  by 
the  classics,  their  savage  manners  appear  to  approach  to 
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those  of  the  brutes :  they  are  described  as  clans  widely 
dispersed,  and  their  country  of  forest,  or  of  marsh,  as 
extremely  unproductive  ;  as  wandering  in  waggons  in 
search  of  new  pasturage  for  their  flocks,  as  roaming 
over  the  wildest  deserts,  and  neglecting  even  the  produc¬ 
tive  fisheries  of  the  Volga ,  and  the  Vistula .  No  villages, 
no  cities,  graced  their  wide  plains :  no  uniform  system 
of  policy  united,  during  five  tedious  centuries,  their 
scattered  hordes  in  one  monarchy.  Art  and  science 
were  unknown  to  them  :  letters  were  unknown :  gross 
superstition  usurped  the  place  of  rational  piety.  Civil 
wars  thinned  their  numbers. 

The  attack  of  the  Tartars ,  or  of  the  Moguls ,  seemed 
to  be  the  first  circumstance,  which  united  under  one 
leader  the  Sclavonic  tribes.  Sheriff- Edin- A  li  relates- 
their  brave  resistance,  and  their  numerous  armies. 

V 

The  conquest  of  the  Tartars ,  by  reducing  the  Russian 
chief  to  tribute,  and  his  subjects  either  to  personal  slavery, 
or  to  personal  captivity,  and  to  chains  in  a  foreign  land, 
checked  during  200  years  the  germs  of  incipient  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Russia.  Rubriquis ,  and  the  three  coeval  Tourists, 
deplore  their  national  degradation.  During  the  reign  of 
our  Elizabeth ,  however,  a  brighter  era  dawned  upon 
Russia .  Under  Ivan  and  his  predecessor,  this  brave  and 
numerous  people  had  subdued  the  lately  victorious 
Moguls ,  had  broken  the  Golden  Horde ,  had  extirpated 
many  tribes,  and  had  repeopled  their  lands  with  faithful 
Sarmatians  ;  had  wrought  mines,  had  opened  fisheries 
near  Archangel^  and  on  the  V olga  and  had  exchanged 
the  oil,  the  skins,  the  timber,  the  line  and  flax,  the 
feathers,  the  wax  and  the  honey  of  their  hundred  pro- 
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vinces  with  the  Ilanse  towns,  and  with  the  Dutch ;  and 
during  the  successful  embassies  of  Chancelleur  and  the 
Muscovite  company,  with  the  wealthy  English. 

So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  their  traffic  with  foreigners 
from  A.  D.  1553  to  1584,  that  any  reflecting  merchant 
would  be  prepared  to  expect  the  appearance  of  some 
Peter  the  Great ,  who,  after  an  additional  century  and  a 
half  of  national  vigour,  would  be  enabled  to  build  upon 
the  grand  foundation,  to  multiply  these  articles  of 
Russian  export,  to  gain  the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favour, 
and  to  raise  a  people  of  enterprizing  agriculturists  and  of 
economical  fishermen,  into  a  commercial  and  naval,  an 
enlightened  and  a  speculative  nation  ;  confident  of  its 
internal  resources,  and  acutely  sensible  of  the  wants  of 
every  neighbouring  people.  When  we  read  the  spurious 
History  of  Peter  by  Voltaire ,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
the  Czar  created  his  pepole,  and  raised  them  to  eminence 
from  obscurity  and  barbarism.  The  slightest  perusal  of 
Hacldmt  will  refute  such  an  errour.  The  materials,  with 
which  Peter  wrought  his  wonders,  were  previously 
collected :  the  wealth,  the  trade,  the  revenue,  the  subjects 
of  export,  to  which  he  succeeded,  had  required  nearly 
two  centuries,  to  be  raised  to  the  high  state,  in  which  he 
found  them. 

His  personal  travels  through  Europe ,  and  the  foreign¬ 
ers,  whom  he  imported  into  his  empire,  conduced  to  call 
forth  the  capabilities  of  Russia,  to  refine  and  improve 
her  various  trades,  to  instruct  her  mechanics,  and  to 
stimulate  her  miners,  to  inform  her  financiers  of  new 
sources  of  taxation,  and  to  animate  her  old  proprietors 
of  land  to  double  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
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Volumes  on  volumes  would  be  required  to  state  the 
accurate  amount  of  her  monied,  commercial,  and  landed 
interests,  of  her  population  and  revenue,  at  the  above 
four  periods  of  her  history.  But  this  very  short  outline  is 
sufficient  to  indicate,  in  the  noble  instance  of  a  mighty 
race,  the  latent  powers  and  the  accelerated  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  when  favourable  events  animate  and 
propel  it  into  action,  when  a  nation  is  young,  and  when 
all  its  operations  are  energetic,  bold,  and  successful. 

When  I  lately  perused  Mr.  Jacksons  account  of 
Morocco  and  of  Nigritia ,  the  same  train  of  reasoning 
flowed  through  my  mind.  I  eagerly  read,  in  a  series. 
Falconer  s  Flanno ,  Sallust ,  Festus  Avienus ,  and  Livy, 
all  Carthaginian  authorities ;  Strabo ,  Ptolemy ,  Plutarch , 
Herodotus ,  Pliny ,  Diodorus ,  Dio ,  and  the  other  classics 
on  the  Mauritani  and  Negritce ;  the  authors  of  the 
lower  empire,  Herodian ,  &c  ;  the  eastern  geographers, 
the  two  translated  by  Renaudot ,  Ebn  Haucaf  El  Edrisi9 
M.  Polo,Rubriquis ,  John  de  Plano  Carpini ,  Maundeville , 
the  crusades,  the  Portugueze  Voyagers,  the  Missions  of 
the  Jesuits ,  Drs.  Shaw  and  Pocock ,  with  many  French 
and  English  Tourists,  and  the  Tourists  of  the  past  30 
years,  Mungo  Park ,  Houghton ,  and  Horneman .  At 
each  interval  of  oOO  years,  the  African  peasant  had 
advanced  from  brutal  manners,  towards  habits  of  order 
and  decorum.  The  emigrants  from  Persia  had  instruct¬ 
ed  him  in  his  infancy ;  the  Carthaginians  had  taught  him 
commerce,  tillage,  discipline,  policy,  manufacture.  The 
Romans ,  through  the  long  period  of  900  years,  had 
built  for  him  cities,  aqueducts,  pillars,  temples ;  and  had 
instructed  him  even  in  the  arts  of  luxury.  The  Arabians 
improved  his  theology,  and  the  Europeans  in  our  age 
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are  fortifying  his  seaports,  and  enlarging  his  trade ;  are 
mounting  his  camels,  and  trading  in  fellowship  and 
personal  intimacy  with  his  caravans,  and  by  traversing 
in  his  company  the  vast  deserts  of  his  unknown  lands, 
are  teaching  him  geography  by  their  example,  and 
astronomy  by  their  glasses,  their  telescopes,  and  their 
mechanic  wonders. 


B 
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the  Age  of  Alexander ,  Vol.  I. 


W hen  the  tyrannical  Nebuchadnezzar  had  levelled 
the  oldest  city,  Tyre ,  the  historian  remarks  that  a  stagna¬ 
tion  occurred  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Two 
chapters  in  Ezekiel  and  in  Isaiah ,  attest  the  immensity 
of  the  ruin  of  Tyrian  trade. 

Were  the  British  islands  invaded,  enslaved,  and 
dispeopled  by  the  present  tyrant  of  France ,  a  mournful 
era  would  follow  of  commercial  poverty,  an  interrup¬ 
tion  in  the  usual  traffic  of  the  universe,  and  bankrupt¬ 
cies,  famines,  desolation,  and  flight,  would  spread  through 
all  the  European  colonies,  and  along  every  trading 
shore  in  the  Eastern ,  and  the  Western  hemispheres. 
Sierra  Leona ,  and  New  South  Wales ,  the  weakest  and 
the  youngest  daughters  of  prolific  i Britain,  would  be 
depopulated  by  invading  negroes,  crushed  by  artful 
savages,  or  degenerate  into  scenes  of  atrocious  civil  wars, 
conducted  by  felons  and  convicts.  Newfoundland ,  and 
Nova  Scotia 3  would  be  the  spoil  of  the  Uni  ted- American 
fishers,  or  a  reluctant  appendage  of  those  successful 
rebels,  whom  they  had  fiercely  opposed  in  every  age. 
Canada  destitute  of  British  protection,  and  deprived  of 
British  markets,  or  of  West-Indian  capital,  would 
relapse  into  a  sylvan  solitude,  “  peopled  with  wolves,  its 
old  inhabitants.”  United- Americans  would  carelessly 
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hunt  for  its  animals  and  furs,  while  its  original  Indian 
inhabitants  would  cast  off  the  restraints  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  of  British  laws ;  and  would  revive  their 
habits  of  barbarian  warfare,  and  resume  the  quiver  and 
the  bow. 

The  North  West  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  companies 
would  die  away,  like  the  meteors  of  an  hour ;  like  the 
Carthaginian  colonies,  which  Hanno  planted  in  Negro- 
land ,  or  the  Norwegian  settlements  in  Vineland ,  prior  to 
the  voyages  of  Columbus , 

Not  a  fort,  not  a  village,  not  the  wreck  of  a  vessel 
would,  in  two  centuries,  attest  the  boasted  colonization 
of  the  proud  Britons ,  or  the  adventurous  journeys  of 
the  wealthy  merchants,  and  the  artful  manufacturers  of 
Scotland .  On  the  western  geography  of  America ,  the 
same  oblivion,  the  same  clouds  and  darkness  again 
would  rest,  as  on  Nigritia ,  and  the  course  of  the  river 
Niger ,  from  the  voyages  of  Hanno ,  or  El-Edrisi ,  to  the 
era  of  Mungo  Park  ! 

The  islands  of  the  West  Indies ,  enjoying  neither  the 
credit,  nor  the  loans  of  Great  Britain ,  nor  the  exclusive 
supply  of  the  parent  country,  nor  the  monopoly  during 
every  war  of  the  markets  of  Europe ,  would  decrease  in 
cultivation  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  sale  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  would  diminish  their  expensive  establishments  of 
white  agents,  attorneys,  and  overseers,  and  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  the  intestine  seats  of  servile  wars,  and  of  Negro 
vespers, 

m 

Surinam ,  Issequibo ,  and  Demerara ,  whose  estates  in 
1 807,  wrere  doubled  in  value  by  British  superintendance, 
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and  whose  harvests  and  exports  were  incredibly  stimu¬ 
lated,  and  electrified  by  the  demands  of  the  speculators 
in  Britain ,  would  relapse  into  Dutch  idleness,  or  be 
overrun  by  the  revolted  Negroes  on  their  frontier,  or  be 
ravaged  by  a  piratical,  fleet  from  France ,  or  in  a  short 
series  of  years  be  degraded  into  the  slimy  and  pestiferous 
state  of  a  deserted  shore,  out  of  which  they  had  so 
lately  emerged  by  a  variety  of  favourable  circumstances, 
and  by  the  energy  of  the  British  colonial  character. 

As  to  the  Brasils  and  to  Spanish  South- America,  the 
vast  loss  of  the  manufactures,  and  of  imports,  which  they 
regularly  draw  from  England ,  would  impoverish  their 
planters,  hasten  the  decline  of  the  profits  of  their  mines, 
and  would  retard  the  progress  of  the  New  World. 

If  we  admit  the  very  credible  narrative  of  the  natural 
resources  for  commerce,  and  for  agricultural  wealth, 
\$iich'  the  travels  of  Barrow ,  of  Cony ,  of  Golberry ,  of 
Drs.  Winterhottom  and  Wadstrom ,  ascribe  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ,  to  the  windward  coast  and  to  the  inte- 
riovir  of  Guinea ,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  Gam¬ 
bia ,  Niger ,  and  Senegal ,  the  intelligent  reader  will 
instantly  infer,  that  great  indeed  would  be  the  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  colonial  and  trading  world  from  the 
'^destruction  of  Britain,  the  principal  source  of  the 
*  Africa n  traffic,  and  the  richest  fountain  of  overflowing 

capital.  •  .  J 

/  * 

If  similar  credit  be  given  to  the  minute  recitals 
published  by  Tennant,  and  by  the  Author  on  the  Hus- 
'  handry  of  Bengal,  of  British  trade,  and  of  modern  culti¬ 
vation  in  British  India ,  it  would  require  a  large  volume 
to  delineate  the  gloomy  consequences,  which  would  result 
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from  the  alienation,  or  the  ruin  of  British  enterprise,  and 
of  personal  activity  in  that  fertile  region.  The  poverty 
and  depopulation,  the  anarchy  and  robberies  of  the 
provinces,  which  now  groan  under  the  wasting  tyranny 
of  Persian  princes  on  the  North-West  of  India ,  or  of 
the  Mahrattas  in  the  South ,  present  a  lamentable  scene, 
which  would  then  be  realized  through  all  the  extent  of 
the  Indian  peninsula  ;  and  the  miseries  of  which  would 
be  aggravated  by  the  contrast  of  the  pleasing  abundance, 
the  profound  tranquillity,  the  exuberant  harvests,  and  the 
uninterrupted  affluence,  which  they  had  enjoyed  during 
a  remarkable  century  of  British  protection. 

In  earlier  ages,  a  new  people  has  happily  succeeded  to 
one  more  ancient,  and  has  conducted  with  equal  skill  the 
commerce  of  the  east ,  and  the  work-shops,  which  supplied 
the  world.  The  Britons  replaced  the  fallen  Portugueze  ; 
and  the  Dutch  rendered  useless  the  labours  of  the  Hanse 
towns:  Carthage,  Rhodes ,  Athens ,  Marseilles ,  and 
Etruria  rose  to  the  patriarchal  eminence,  and  accumu¬ 
lated  the  postdiluvian  shipping-interest  of  Sidon  and  of 
Tyre :  Rome ,  Italy ,  and  Greece ,  Ionia ,  and  Asia  the 
Less ,  superceded  the  utility,  and  monopolized  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade  of  subjugated  Carthage .  Alexandria ,  Egypt , 
and  Mauritania  became  vast  granaries  of  corn,  and 
astonishing  entrepots  of  East-Indian  productions.  Genoa 
and  Venice ,  the  Crimea  and  the  Caspian ,  conducted  during 
seven  centuries  the  trade  of  the  universe,  when  the 
Roman ,  and  the  Parthian  empires  had  fallen  under  the 
savage  Huns ,  Goths ,  Saracens ,  and  'Turks.  When 
Vasco  de  Gama  transferred  to  Spain  and  Portugal  the 
lucrative  trade  to  the  East ,  and  when  Columbus  inun¬ 
dated  Europe  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  America ;  when 
Africa  gave  her  slaves  to  till  the  West-Indian  islands, 
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and  the  half  of  the  continent  of  the  New  World ,  Europe 
perceived  that  her  wants  were  still  supplied,  and  her 
wishes  still  anticipated;  and  that  the  commercial  stream 
still  flowed  with  a  full  majestic  tide,  though  it  reached 
her  cities  by  a  different  route  in  different  ages.  But  in 
the  present  century,  were  British  capital  removed,  and 
British  colonial  traffic  suspended,  the  universe  would 
suffer  from  the  vast  vacuity,  which  would  be  experienced  ; 
the  most  distant  cities  of  Europe ,  India ,  America ,  and 
Africa ,  would  be  deeply  affected  by  the  shock,  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  subtraction  of  the  immensity 
of  English  medium,  and  of  colonial  commodities,  from 
the  general  interchange  of  nations ;  and  no  nation, 
equally  rich,  industrious,  and  commercial,  would  be 
enabled  to  supply  the  universal  loss  of  that  people 
of  merchants,  C£  who  were  the  honourable  of  the 
earth  !” 

Gentz ,  in  his  two  Essays  on  the  State  of  Europe ,  has 
triumphantly  proved,  that  the  prosperity  of  Britain ,  not 
merely  is  consistent  with,  but  even  accelerates  the  gene¬ 
ral  prosperity  of,  the  European  kingdoms. 
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Reflections  on  the  Perusal  of  Arrian9 s  3  or  4  Voy¬ 
ages  to  India ,  and  a  Comparison  of  it  with  CampheVs 
Register  on  the  Berar  Trade ,  m  Vol.  8  th  of  the  Asiatic 
Annual  Register  jor  1804-5-6. 


In  Campbell  tours,  made  by  British  officers  and  agents, 
by  our  collectors  of  revenue,  and  by  the  British  partners 
in  manufactories,  all  the  native  resources  and  the  natural 
products  of  Hindostan,  and  of  the  Decan,  are  displayed  to 
the  astonished  nations  of  Europe.1  In  no  age  posterior 
to  that  of  the  Emperor  AkhaPs  Ayeen ,  or  Mir-ror ,  or 
Doomsday  Book ,  or  rather  a  Statistic  Itinerary ,  has 
Europe  received  accounts  of  the  commerce  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  Indian  interiour  so  complete,  so  original,  and  so 
accurate. 

Here  men  of  experience,  men  of  years,  officers  admira¬ 
bly  educated,  authors  of  minds  the  most  enlarged,  the 
members,  at  Calcutta  and  Benares,  of  the  most  learned 
Society  of  Linguists  in  the  world,  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  and  proprietors  of  inland  caravans,  the  wisest 
of  travellers,  and  the  wealthiest  of  adventurers,  explore 
the  veins  of  a  virgin  earth,  in  which  mines  have  never 


*  See  Essays  on  a  Full  Trade  to  India. — One  do.  by  Dallas — 

do.  on  the  Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  Bengal — do.  by  Tenant. 
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been  opened,  traverse  the  forests  of  Berar,  in  which  the 
plough  has  never  laid  open  the  soil  to  the  cheering  and 
fructifying  rays  of  the  sun,  detect  novel  gums  of  healing 
quality  exuding  from  neglected  and  unknown  trees,  and 
collect  the  novel  material  for  the  trade  of  India,  and  for 
the  medicine,  the  paints,  or  the  manufactures  of  Europe, 
of  the  Americas,  of  China,  of  New  Holland*  or  of  South¬ 
ern  Notasia. 

They  detect  tribes,  concealed  during  five  thousand 
years  in  the  forests,  of  manners  the  most  uncouth,  of 
languages  the  most  ungrammatical,  of  a  dialect  the  least 
refined,  of  habits  the  most  patriarchal  and  primitive,  in 
arts  the  most  rude,  in  the  practice  of  hunting  very  infe- 
riour,  and  merely  industrious  in  collecting  a  gum  by  chip¬ 
ping  a  ring  of  bark  from  the  impoverished  tree. 

Such  descriptions  and  routes  revive  in  the  mind  of  the 
ntelligent  historian  the  annals  of  the  first  postdiluvian 
world,  during  which  (as  in  Berar)  nations  eat  of  every 
beast  (those  of  Berar  abstain  from  kine  alone),  dug  roots, 
skinned  the  wild  beast,  and  exchanged  the  peltry,  or  the 
gum,  for  the  grain  of  some  contiguous  tribe  of  far* 
mers. 

In  Arrian,  or  in  Strabo,  the  sensible  and  learned 
ambassadors  of  Alexander,  or  of  the  generals  his  succes¬ 
sors  (an  army  of  kings !)  in  a  similar  manner  traversed 
all  the  internal  provinces  of  Hindostan,  and  the  Decan;  or 
his  trading  merchants  explored  all  its  coasts,  and  visited 
all  its  havens;  and  from  the  ports  even  penetrated  to 
the  distant  market-towns,  and  to  the  stations  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  caravans,  who  met  at  some  Ougein,  or  at  some  mines 
of  pearl  at  Manar,  from  China,  Budtan,  Lassa,  the 
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springs  of  the  Ganges,  and  of  the  Indus,  Tartary,  or 
Scythia,  and  the  distant  Bactriana.  The  two  Grecian 
geographers  have  collected  from  the  very  expressions  of 
Megasthenes,  and  of  other  generals,  of  merchants  and  of 
factors,  the  respective  productions  of  each  haven,  each 
market-town,  each  capital,  each  province,  each  empire, 
and  even  of  each  quarter  of  the  globe  ! 

The  narratives  of  Arrian  and  of  Strabo  most  surpris¬ 
ingly  resemble: — 1st.  The  traffic  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  of 
the  Ishmaelite  travelling  companies  of  merchants  of 
Egypt,  and  of  Edom,  of  Babylonia,  and  the  children  of 
the  East,  or  India,  in  the  ages  of  Isaac,  of  Joseph,  of  Job, 
and  of  Moses. — 2d.  The  exports  and  imports  of  Tyre, 
during  the  reigns  of  Hiram,  Solomon,  and  Dido  of  Car¬ 
thage,  of  Rehoboam  and  Jehosaphat,  in  their  voyages  to 
the  two  Tartessuses  in  Spain  and  Cyprus,  and  to  Ophir, 
or  Sophala,  near  Mosambique. — 3d.  The  account  of  the 
empire  of  Cyrus  (which  included  the  trade  of  Tadmo'r, 
or  Palmyra,  with  the  imports  and  exports  of  Tyre,  deli¬ 
neated  in  two  chapters  in  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  in  one 
extended  Book  of  Herodotus),  of  the  peculiar  tributes 
paid  to  his  throne  in  his  one  hundred  and  twenty  pro¬ 
vinces,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  and  as  intimated  in 
the  Books  of  Esther,  Nehemiah,  Ezra,  and  Daniel.— 4-. 
The  narrative  of  the  Persian  empire  in  the  Retreat  of  the 
10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon,  and  in  the  Lives  of  a 
hundred  Greeks  in  P!uta;ch,  or  Diodorus,  in  Pliny  and 
C.  Nepos,  in  Mela  and  Dionysius  Periegetes.  But  the 
above  information,  derived  from  Grecian  or  Jewish 
authors,  is  delightfully  confirmed  to  modern  scholars  by 
modern  translators  from  the  early  Sanscrit  authors,  whe¬ 
ther  poets,  historians,  divines,  or  geographers. 
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Hence  the  Grasco-Bactrian  empire  over  the  river 
Indus  is  explained :  hence  the  intercourse  of  the  Greeks 
from  Egypt,  with  Arabia,  Socotra,  the  Abyssinian  shore, 
Sophala,  Ormus,  Persia,  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  Guze- 
rat,  Cochin,  the  pearl  fishery  of  Ceylon,  the  two  harbours 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  others  near  the  Ganges,  and 
in  Ava,  Arracan,  and  Malacca,  is  clearly  traced  by  Greek 
and  Roman  coins  yet  found  on  those  shores. 

When  the  tide  of  commerce  had  thus  set  upon  the 
shores  of  Hindostan  and  Decan  ( and  gold  was  imported 
thither  by  the  Greeks),  the  current .  continued  strong 
and  even,  uniform  and  unvaried,  during  five  hundred 
years.  Pliny  and  Diodorus  describe  it  from  their  personal 
observation  in  Egypt,  and  in  Arabia ;  Menu  and  Vyasa, 
and  a  hundred  Sanscrit  poets,  delineate  its  extent  in  the 
two  Indias :  their  remarks  are  collected  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Maurice,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities ,  and  his  Ancient  and 
Modern  History  of  India. 

It  is  pleasant  thus  to  stand  on  the  solid  mountain  of 
chronology,  and  to  command  the  ages  which  are  past,  and 
even  the  writers  in  languages  which  are  dead  ;  to  pass  in 
calm  review  before  me,  and  to  relate  the  successive  testi¬ 
monies  of  successive  generations  on  the  eternally-similar 
products  of  India,  on  the  cocoa-tree  and  the  silk-worm, 
on  the  pearl,  the  cinnamon  and  the  cassia,  on  the 
cambric,  and  the  fine  cloths,  which  in  every  age  have 
conferred  honour,  and  accumulated  commercial  profits 
upon  the  Indian  peninsula.  Empires  change  their  limits; 
barbarous  tribes  become  civilized ;  nations,  effeminate  and 
luxurious,  relapse  into  poverty,  servitude,  and  barbarism ; 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  of  Deoghur  (or  the  classic 
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Tagara),  of  Ceylon,  of  Easter-Island,  and  of  the  servile 
Tanjour,  contrast  with  the  mud  hovels  in  our  age  leaning 
against  the  first,  with  the  ruins  of  desolate  Deoghur,  with 
the  nakedness  of  Bhooddha’s  modern  temples  in  Ceylon, 
with  the  modern  depopulation  of  Easter-Island,  and  with 
the  comparative  barbarism  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjour. 

Thus  change  the  external  appearances  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Persian  and  Hindoo  empires;  but  their 
native  fertility,  their  latent  energies,  their  resources  for 
manufacture,  and  their  prolific  materials  for  a  most  un¬ 
bounded  commerce,  remain  in  the  same  proud  state  dur¬ 
ing  three,  four,  or  seven  thousand  years.  Nature  mocks 
at  the  vain  insignificance,  at  the  strutting  dignity,  at  the 
childish  boasts  of  man  :  Nature,  or  the  power  of  growth, 
varies  not  in  such  a  climate  and  under  such  a  sky.  If 
an  Alexander,  and  a  race  of  illustrious  Ptolemies,  of  mag¬ 
nificent  Seleucidas,  and  of  coeval  kings  in  the  Decan,  or 
India  demand  from  the  earth,  from  the  forests,  and  the 
waters,  their  hidden  treasures;  if  Grecian  capital,  or  the 
mines  of  India  be  poured  into  the  general  circulation  of 
India;  if  the  luxury  of  midland  Asia,  or  of  Egypt,  or  of 
the  distant  Carthage  and  Latium,  demand  in  their  ships 
the  exportable  manufactures  of  Hindostan;  a  new  era 
commences  of  Hindoo  skill  in  manufacture,  of  a  Hindoo 
coasting  trade ;  of  Hindoo  colonization  in  Socotra,  in 
Egypt,  in  Abyssinia,  in  Persia,  in  Bactria ;  of  Hindoo  com¬ 
merce  by  the  bold  mansoon  from  shore  to  shore.  Then 
India  “  is  herself  again then  her  caravans  in  a  long 
train  parade  from  China  and  Thibet  to  Ougein,  to 
Cochin,  to  Madras,  and  to  Singhala,  or  Ceylon;  then  at 
her  inland  markets  are  exchanged  the  produce  of  Ava 
and  of  Bengal,  of  the  Indus,  and  of  Bactria;  and  at  her 
periodical  fairs  goods  arrive  from  Arracan  and  Malacca 
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in  the  East,  from  Persia  and  Syria  on  the  West,  from 
Egypt,  Abyssinia  and  Arabia  by  sea.  Then  the  promise 
of  Alexander,  in  his  celebrated  motto,  is  realized,  Ape - 
riam  terras  gentilus ,  I  will  condense  and  incorporate 
mankind,  I  will  assimilate  and  amalgamate  nations  as 
yet  strangers,  I  will  discover  to  the  nations  new  empires 
and  new  worlds  !  It  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  from  the 
united  travels  of  Ebn  Haucal,  of  El  Edrisi,  of  the  other 
Arabic,  or  Persian  geographers,  of  Renaudot’s  two  Maho¬ 
metans  in  the  eleventh,  of  Rubriquis  the  Monk  in  the 
twelfth  century,  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,  and  of  Maundeville  in 
the  thirteenth,  of  Marco  Polo,  and  of  Akber  in  the  four¬ 
teenth,  you  collect  a  full  statement  of  the  East-Indian 
trade,  tillage,  and  arts  in  those  ages,  which  are  called 
dark  in  the  history  of  Europe,  but  which  in  Asia  were 
the  scenes  of  the  highest  Arabian  and  Hindoo  power  and 
science. 

i  :  ;  jgSHUl 
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The  Voyages  of  De  Gama,  of  Portugal,  of  the  Dutch, 
and  of  England,  continue  to  our  times  the  successive 
growth  and  sales  of  India.  Her  rulers  have  changed ; 
her  soil  never. 
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Remarks  on  the  following  Passage  in  p.  305.  Vol.  1.  of 
“  Curious  Articles  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine .” 


ce  The  art  of  wool-combing  had,  no  doubt,  been  invented  long  before 
“  the  time  of  Bishop  Blase;  indeed,  on  account  of  its  very  great 
“  antiquity,  the  invention  is  at  this  day  entirely  unknown.” 

/ 


The  invention  of  this  art  may  be  palpably  traced  to 
Egypt,  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  to  Babylonia,  and  to  India. 
That  the  combing  and  the  weaving  of  wool  were  trades 
habitually  practised  in  the  above  four  nations,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  attentive  annotator  upon  the  two  cele¬ 
brated  chapters,  in  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah,  which  form  a 
table  of  the  imports,  or  exports  of  Tyre,  and  of  the  Sido- 
nian,  Syriac  and  Babylonian  manufactures.  That  the 
combing  of  wool  was  practised  by  the  Grecian  islanders, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Tyrians  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a 
fact  attested  by  every  classical  poet.  Egypt,  in  the  age 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Happy  Arabia  in  the  reigns  of 
the  first  Caesars,  continued  the  manufacturing  arts  of 
fallen  Tyre.  The  voyages  of  Nearchus,  and  of  the  three 
Arrians,  attest  the  coeval  manufactures  of  India;  and  the 
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interchange  between  India,  Sabea,  Egypt,  Syria  and 
Greece,  of  woollen  cloths,  whose  texture  was  various, 
and  whose  prices  were  equally  different.  The  trades  and 
the  commerce  of  Sabea,  of  Egypt,  and  of  India,  were 
neither  interrupted,  nor  changed  by  the  ravages  and 
wars  of  Mahomet,  and  of  the  five  succeeding  caliphs  of 
Bagdad.  Wool,  line,  and  cotton,  were  as  extensively 
manufactured,  and  as  universally  demanded.  The  travel¬ 
lers  in  ages  dark  in  Europe,  but  the  most  enlightened 
in  Asia,  describe  in  terms  of  wonder  and  of  the  highest 
praise  the  elegant  labours  of  the  comb,  or  of  the  distaff, 
in  the  Mahometan  empires.  Marco  Polo,  El  Edrisi,  Ebn 
Haucal,  Rabbi  Benjamin,  Rubriquis  the  Monk,  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  and  Renaudot’s  two  Mahometan  Travellers 
in  the  seventh,  and  the  tenth  centuries,  unite  in  their 
applause  of  the  Asiatic  loom,  of  its  delicate  colours,  and 
its  artful  webs.  To  pursue  so  extensive  a  subject, 
requires  in  the  memory  of  the  reader  a  chronological 
table  of  commerce. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Asiatic  manufacture  in  wool  and 
in  line,  in  cotton  and  in  silk,  when  the  Crusades  carried 
three  millions  of  Europeans  to  its  shores  ;  when  their 
conquests  in  Syria,  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  secured  to 
them  during  two  centuiies,  a  participation  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  arts  of  Asia ;  when  the  arts  were  copied  and 
imported  into  Europe  by  Genoa  and  Venice,  by  the  seven¬ 
ty-two  Hanse  Towns,  by  the  Netherlands,  France,  and 
England. 

The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  conquests  or  commerce  in  India,  completed  the 
education  of  Europe  and  its  solid  instruction  in  the 
combing  of  wool,  and  in  the  formation  of  woollens.  The 
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final  subjugation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
dispersion  through  Italy,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Germany, 
of  Greek  mechanics,  and  Greek  woohcombers,  stimu¬ 
lated  that  trade  in  central  Europe,  and  highly  improved 
its  ruder  and  manual  labourers,  its  savage  weavers,  and 
pastoral  marfufacturers.  Thus  three  grand  causes 
advanced  in  the  same  century  the  useful  arts  in  the  west¬ 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  the  imports  of  Venice,  or  of  the 
Hanse  Towns,  the  apprentices  educated  by  the  Greek 
refugees,  and  the  ocular  inspection,  by  European  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders,  of  the  Indian,  or  the  Arabic  loom, 
and  the  useful  ambition  of  Europe  to  rival  the  East  in  a 
manufacture  so  curious  and  so  perfect. 


« 
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Remarks  on  reading  in  Philip’s  Collection  (June  1810) 
a  French  Voyage  to  JSlew  South  JV ales . 


Europe  is  taught  by  the  French  writer  one  curious 
fact,  that  the  river  Hawkesbury,  and  its  tributary  streams, 
rise  into  a  state  of  inundation,  not  at  equal  periods  as 
the  Ganges,  nor  from  one  vast  annual  rain  as  the  Nile, 
but  capriciously  :  now  once  in  six  months,  now  thrice  in 
one  month. 

As  the  interiour  is  unexplored,  this  circumstance  (he 
adds)  indicates  the  nature  of  the  interiour  hills.  I  will 
attempt  to  conjecture  their  peculiar  nature.  Were  I 
ever  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  personally  pene¬ 
trating  this  inland  region,  I  should  be  inclined  to  sail  to 
the  south-ward  and  west-ward  of  the  “  Blue  Mountains 
I  would  land,  detect  some  plain  and  some  lake  on  the 
west,  if  such  could  be  found  ;  descend  by  the  bank  of 
some  mountainous  torrent,  which  might  be  discovered 
to  flow  to  the  west,  and  plant  centinels  from  the  track 
of  my  route  to  the  ship.  It  appears  to  me  probable,  that 
these  Blue  Mountains  incline  and  slope  imperceptibly 
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towards  the  east,  and  that  the  waters  thence  fall  in  the 
eastern  direction.  It  is  true,  that  the  inclination  must 
extend  over  a  surface  of  at  least  200  miles  of  Alpine 
region ;  otherwise  the  inundation  would  not  prove  so 
vast,  as  to  rise  OO  feet  above  the  usual  level.  Clouds 
also,  and  a  specie  of  water-spout  must  occasionally  break 
against  these  elevated  masses,  or  the  rise  would  not  be 
so  instantaneous ;  for  if  the  Hawkesbury  required  as 
many  days  to  swell,  as  the  Nile,  it  would  be  a  proof 
that  it  is  fed,  like  the  Nile,  by  one  continuous  season  of 
rain,  in  a  mountainous  region  very  distant  from  its 
mouth.  The  frequency  of  its  floods  also,  (three  in  one 
month)  intimates  that  the  rain-water  falls  into  no  lakes, 
no  reservoirs,  no  valleys ;  but  dashes  impetuously  and 
abruptly  against  bleak  precipices,  sandy  peaks,  and  acute 
rocks,  and  is  thence  hurled  by  its  own  force  into  any 
casual  channel,  rushing  like  no  vulgar  cataract  from 
one  hill  of  rock  to  another,  and  foaming  from  a  higher 
towards  a  lower  pile  of  a  stoney  region ;  moving  in  all 
probability,  over  a  barren  district  of  200  miles,  till  it 
reaches  the  Peru  of  New  Holland,  the  gentle  and  uniform 
descent,  or  rather  plain,  of  New  Wales. — I  have  seen 
the  river  Lune  in  Westmoreland,  near  to  Orton  and 
Tebay,  rise  three  feet  in  two  hours  ;  but  they  were  two 
hours  of  autumnal  rain.  Now  this  remote  and  unknown 
district  consists  of  mountains  piled  near  to  other  moun¬ 
tains,  of  a  congeries  of  eminences,  bare,  rocky,  precipitous, 
as  innumerable  as  the  waves  of  the  Caspian  suddenly 
congealed  after  an  immense  storm.  Currents  of  such 
rainy  showers  dart  rapidly  down  the  sides  of  this  sublime 
district  only  in  two  directions,  towards  the  Lune  and  the 
Mersey.  Such  currents  form  water-falls  frequently ; 
they  encircle  many  of  the  hills,  on  which  they  have 
lately  fallen j  but  they  all  tend  towards  the  Lune,  or  the 
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Mersey,  into  which,  by  a  vast  circuit,  they  ultimately 
fall.  Such  floods  are  periodical,  in  the  autumn,  and  in 
the  spring. — -Now  in  South  Wales,  the  year  may  be 
said  to  be  one  eternal  autumn  :  no  winter  is  there  expe¬ 
rienced  ;  the  temperature  of  the  weather  is  equal  to  the 
summer  in  England.  Elence  in  the  Blue  Mountains  the 
air  must  be  occasionally  rarefied  by  heat ;  and  the  first 
vagrant  clouds  must  fall  in  those  masses,  which  will 
cause  these  inundations.  This  occasional  rarefaction 
may  arise  from  one  of  their  suffocating  north-west  winds 
breaking  over  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  rushing  in  the 
direction  of  Sydney-Town  :  or  it  may  be  occasioned  by 
a  vast  current  of  air,  pent  between  the  rocky  sides  of  a 
narrow  valley  and  excessively  heated  by  the  reverbera¬ 
tion  of.  the  solar  rays  from  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface. 
In  Westmoreland  I  have  experienced  the  air,  at  the  foot 
of  a  tall  and  abrupt  mountain  of  rock,  to  be  heated  to 
7 5  and  even  85  degrees  of  the  thermometer.  Now  this 
county  is  of  small  extent,  and  its  highest  ridges  are 
interrupted  by  vallies.  In  New  Holland,  on  the  contrary, 
one  mighty  line  of  every  elevated  mountain  is  visible 
many  hundred  miles ;  nay,  hills  of  a  secondary  magni¬ 
tude  attend,  and  equal  in  length  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  these  primary  Alps.  So  prodigious  a  succession 
of  alpine  region  admits  a  scope  both  for  the  above  inun¬ 
dations  in  the  maritime  district  during  the  rains,  and 
the  winding  vallies  would  act  as  a  tunnel  by  retaining 
and  accumulating  a  mass  of  heated  air  during  the  sultry 
weather,  and  the  tunnel  would  evacuate  and  diffuse  its 
camsan,  or  sirocco,  or  etesian  and  hot  wind,  over  the 
.same  maritime  plain,  whenever  this  exuberance  of 
atmospheric  heat  between  these  mountains  found  a  less 
resistance,  or  a  less  difficulty  in  expanding  itself  towards 
the  sea,  and  in  sharing  its  ardour  to  the  cooler  sea- 
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breeze ;  thus  restoring  the  general  state  of  the  air  to  a 
moderate  temperature.  Here  Nature  acts  on  a  most 
majestic  scale.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  mountains  are 
necessary  to  generate  and  to  accumulate  so  tremendous 
a  degree  of  heat,  as  to  occasion  so  rapid  a  sirocco,  or 
hot  wind,  over  the  200  miles  of  maritime  plain.  The 
same  vast  space  of  hilly  region  is  required  to  collect  so 
copious  an  assemblage  of  rivulets,  swollen  with  sudden 
showers,  as  to  raise  a  land-tide  of  fresh  water  in  the 
Hawkesbury,  60  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Chili 
and  Peru  form  a  plain  in  front  of  the  Andes,  and  lead 
the  rapid  streams  of  these  mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  yet  these  provinces  are  subject  neither  to  a 
violent  sirocco,  nor  to  sudden  floods.  Nature  is  capri¬ 
cious  (shall  we  say  ?)  in  her  movements,  or  rather  acts 
with  a  beautiful  variety,  and  with  wisdom  and  provi¬ 
dential  care.  An  elegance  prevails  in  all  her  methods, 
and  an  adaptation  of  the  cause  to  the  effect  in  all  her 
works.  Lame  geography  slowly  detects  from  age  to 
age,  the  subtle  and  secret  operations  of  Nature,  and 
displays  to  every  curious  reader,  and  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  her  infinity  of  causes,  and  their  complicate  results. 

On  the  coast,  or  rather  the  total  plain  of  Peru,  and 
of  Chili,  says  Humboldt,  (as  he  is  quoted  June  1810,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review)  a  violent  north-west,  and  as 
violent  a  north-east,  wind  often  prevails.  May  not  this 
storm  be  occasioned  by  the  same  cause,  on  the  Peruvian, 
or  west-shores  of  the  Pacific,  as  the  Sirocco,  or  equally 
north-west  wind,  on  the  New  Wales,  or  eastern  shores  ? 
North  of  either  shore,  a  vertical  sun  darts  his  warmest 
rays,  and  heats  excessively  the  equinoctial  atmosphere. 
Tornadoes  and  Typhons,  to  both  of  which  philosophers 
ascribe  a  galvanic  and  electrical  origin,  or  assign  them 
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exclusively  to  the  solar  rarefaction  and  expansion  of  the 
air,  are  very  frequent  in  the  Chinese,  and  the  Polyne¬ 
sian,  or  Notasian,  seas.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  same 
fertile  parents  of  tempests,  I  mean  an  unequal  expansion 
of  air,  will  equally  act  on  the  land  of  South  Wales,  and 
of  Chili,  as  on  the  Chinese  and  Polynesian  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Hence  the  hot  wind  of  New  South  Wales  may 
be  generated  on  or  near  the  equinoctial,  may  descend 
between  the  lines  of  her  highest  and  her  secondary  hills, 
and  sweep  over  her  plain  to  the  sea.  The  Sirocco  of 
Italy,  it  is  known7  arrives  from  the  African  sandy  desarts. 
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f  he  Deity  vseems  to  have  reserved  the  largest  and 
the  most  prolific  and  exuberant  quarter  of  the  globe 
to  be  the  latest  in  the  noble  race  of  civilization;  to  be 
the  last  and  best  reward  of  agriculture  to  the  colo¬ 
nizing  and  emigrant  sons  of  over-peopled  Europe ! 
Preceding  travellers  had  described  her  rivers,  the  Ore- 
noco,  the  Maranon,  the  Plata,  and  others  of  a  less 
considerable  magnitude,  but  of  superiour  utility,  as 
mighty  oceans,  as  exceeding  all  the  united  streams 
of  all  the  European  rivers,  and  as  sweeping  and 
winding  in  one  majestic  tide  over  half  the  American 
world ;  over  a  distance  as  vast  as  the  interval  from 
America  to  Europe! — the  lakes  of  Guiana  are  Oceans — 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  vast  lakes — it  was  reserved 
for  so  sublime  a  philosopher  as  Humboldt  to  ascertain 
the  proximity  of  the  fountains  of  the  Maranon,  which 
flows  over  all  the  amazing  width  of  equinoctial  America; 
of  La  Plata,  which  waters  and  inundates  the  astonishing 
plains  of  Paraguay,  and  of  one  hundred  provinces,  before 
it  disembogues  itself  into  the  South  Atlantic,  and  even 
repels  that  stormy  ocean  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  its  monopolized  shores  ;  and  of  the  various  streams 
of  Peru,  which  are  precipitated  in  a  Western  direction 
from  lakes  lately  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  lower 
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Andes,  and  indisputably  fed  by  their  snows  and  their 
storms  of  rain.  It  was  reserved  for  this  mighty  mind 
to  survey  from  these  greater  Alps  these  fertilizing  rivers 
pouring  their  treasures  in  directions  the  most  opposite 
and  the  most  useful ;  and  to  admire  the  superiour  wisdom 
of  provident  nature  1 

1.  Geography,  the  most  intelligible,  as  it  the  most 
tangible,  part  of  science,  and  the  most  interesting,  (for 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  and  mother-earth, 
man’s  dwelling)  has  arrived  at  a  remarkable  state  oi 
precision  in  our  age.  The  use  of  the  astronomical 
instruments  ascertains  the  bearings  of  hills,  of  temples, 
of  lakes  $  the  picturesque  and  splendid  style,  in  which 
maps  of  vast  continents  are  delineated, (by  De  La  Rochette 
and  our  Arrowsmith,  delivers  to  the  reader  a  bird’s-eye- 
view  of  the  singular  windings  of  one  river  over  three 
thousand  miles,  of  its  foaming  cataracts,  of  the  rapids, 
of  the  narrows,  of  the  inundations,  of  the  tides,  and  of 
the  extent  of  its  navigable  portions.  Pinkerton  may 
justly  claim  the  honour  of  fixing  upon  the  long  line  of 
elevated  heathy  hills,  which  stretch  from  the  North  to 
the  South  of  England,  and  which  are  metaphorically 
termed  her  backbone ;  upon  the  Caucasian  and  Tauric 
range  of  midland  Asia,  upon  the  Ghauts  of  India  and 
the  Decan,  and  upon  the  Alleghany  of  United  America, 
as  a  novel  species  of  mile-stone,  or  a  natural  boundary, 
by  which  the  eye  could  travel  with  accuracy  from  empire 
to  empire,  over  the  distinct  divisions  of  the  globe.  The 
pencil  of  Arrowsmith  finished  the  happy  designs  of 
Pinkerton :  a  flood  of  light  bursts  upon  every  speeta- 
tcr’s  mind  upon  the  slightest  inspection  of  his  American 
maps.  The  reader  travels  with  grateful  joy,  and  with  a 
speed  unallayed  by  fears  and  by  dangers,  from  mountain 
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to  mountain,  from  a  lake  to  a  fountain,  from  a  fountain, 
to  a  distant  embouchure,  from  a  settlement  in  the  wide 
forest  of  the  interiour  to  a  populous  haven.  To  Hum¬ 
boldt  posterity  will  decree  the  superiour  honour  of  fixing 
with  astronomical  exactness,  and  by  various  observations, 
the  degree,  and  even  the  minute  and  second,  both  of  longi¬ 
tude  and  latitude,  of  each  hill,  volcano,  lake,  settlement, 
head  and  mouth  of  each  mighty  river.  New  charts  must 
hence  be  delineated  for  the  delighted  mariner ;  new 
roads  and  routs  will  be  opened  to  the  intelligent  merchant, 
and  to  the  active  speculator  in  Europe.  Commerce  and 
mutual  intercourse  will  open  a  new  world  to  man !  New 
maps  of  the  provinces  in  Southern  America  will  become 
absolutely  necessary,  and  even  those  of  La  Rochette,  of 
Arrowsmith,  and  of  Pinkerton,  will  be  superseded  as 
obsolete.  The  labour,  which  in  former  ages  employed 
a  hundred  years,  is  thus  overturned  by  the  discoveries 
of  twelve  months.  The  cyclopedias  and  atlasses  of  the 
lately -past  century  are  convicted  of  errours  nearly  as 
gross  as  those  of  the  dark  ages  ;  and  the  inland  geogra¬ 
phy  of  South  America  is  proved  to  be  defective,  as  the 
delineation  of  Britain  and  Hindostan  in  the  classic  page 
of  Ptolemy. 

Humboldt  has  given  to  commerce  new  coves,  wide 
and  convenient ;  and  to  the  vast  Pacific  estuaries,  pro¬ 
montories,  sheltered  harbours,  and  spacious  inlets,  inva¬ 
luable  to  trade  and  to  coasting  vessels.  If  a  civic  crown 
adorned  the  brow  of  the  Roman,  who  preserved  the  life 
of  one  citizen  in  battle,  mankind  ought  to  grace  with  a 
naval  crown  the  friend  of  his  race,  who,  by  his  nautic 
discoveries,  and  by  his  accurate  mensurations,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  feed  hundreds  of  millions  of  inhabitants,  when 

» 

Amazonia  and  La  Plata,  Peru  and  the  Brazils,  shall  have 
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multiplied  in  the  usual  geometric  ratio  of  a  pacific  and 
richly-nourished  people ;  when  South  America  shall  be 
converted  into  a  second  China,  as  peaceable,  and  more 
fertile,  and  more  philosophic. 

2.  Spanish  America  is  favoured,  Humboldt  observes, 
not  merely  by  its  numerous  havens  and  expansive  rivers ; 
it  is  yet  more  signally  blessed  by  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
its  mountains.  Their  gigantic  elevation  is  most  imposing 
in  grandeur,  and  their  very  attributes  are  as  amazing  as 
their  magnitude.  Were  the  peak  of  TenerifFe  piled  upon 
the  head  of  Etna,  the  united  masses  would  merely  equal 
the  summit  of  Chimboroesa  in  the  Andes !  When  you 
have  visited,  even  in  fancy,  that  tali  son  of  the  skies, 
who  is  twenty  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  who  towers 
three  miles  above  the  clouds,  the  Alps,  which  are  merely 
eight  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  boasted  glaciere  of 
St.  Gothard  only  one  thousand ;  the  yet  inferiour  Pyre¬ 
nees,  the  classic  Olympus,  or  Pelion,  the  antiquarian 
Snowdon,  and  the  romantic  hills  of  Westmoreland,  sink 
into  mole-hills  in  the  comparison,  and  are  levelled  with 
the  vulgar  plain.  Sterility  and  coldness  also  are  in 
Europe  the  attendants  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  Pyrenees, 
of  the  rocky  Norway,  and  of  the  frozen  volcanoes  of 
Iceland.  But,  as  if  Nature  wished  to  sport  with  the 
puny  systems  of  closetted  and  narrow  philosophers,  the 
sides  of  the  Alps  in  South  America  unite  fruitfulness 
with  sublimity !  They  exhibit  a  succession  of  climates, 
and  a  variety  of  herbs  and  fruits,  and  trees,  from  their 
deep  foundations  to  the  extreme  line  of  snow  ;  and  many 
of  them  produce  trees  upon  their  heights.  Humboldt 
paints  in  one  magnificent  map  the  products  of  each  fifty 
feet  of  these  towering  mountains ;  as  in  mines,  in  mine¬ 
ralogy,  and  in  geology,  European  writers  designate  the 
several  strata  of  a  small  ravine,  or  of  a  hillock. 
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As  if  the  bounteous  Lord  of  Nature  had  determined 
that  no  portion  of  these  gigantic  surfaces  of  earth  should 
be  useless  to  man,  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  of  moss,  of 
stunted  firs,  of  tall  firs,  of  wheat,  maize,  vines,  hot-grass, 
in  the  Andes  is  placed  at  a  higher  point  by  many  hundred 
feet  than  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  Appenines. 
Hence  the  highest  points  of  the  Mexican  hills  are  pro¬ 
ductive  :  hence  the  comparatively  lower  Alps  of  Peru 
are  cultivated  to  their  luxurious  summit,  and  hence  Chili 
grows  wheat  and  oats  at  an  elevation  of  8000  or  10,000  * 
feet,  an  elevation  which  in  Europe  would  be  condemned 
to  eternal  barrenness,  and  be  chilled  into  a  Swiss  glaciere, 
or  an  Iceland  volcanoe. 

Other  singular  attributes  of  soil  attend  a  circumstance 
so  peculiar  in  the  natural  history  of  mountains.  This 
fact  explains  clearly  the  cause  of  the  cool  atmosphere  of 
America,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Peru,  in  countries  which  are 
as  neighbouring  to  the  equinoctial  line  as  the  burning 
desarts  of  Negroland.  For  as  heat  in  the  atmosphere 
varies  in  the  known  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  dis¬ 
tance,  or  of  the  elevation  above  the  earth,  or  rather  the 
level  of  the  sea,  Mexico  placed  on  one  long  raised  hill, 
and  Peru  composed  of  one  gently-inclined  plane,  are 
both  lifted  into  the  temperate  climate,  and  heaved  into 
an  atmosphere  similar  to  that  of  Britain,  and  of  France, 
while  the  humbler  vallies,  or  the  feet  of  those  hills  enjoy 
the  dews  of  Spain,  and  the  cooling  night  breezes  of 
Italy,  and  the  inshore  winds  of  Sicily,  with  all  the  exu¬ 
berant  fertility  of  Otaheite,  and  of  the  West  Indies  ! 

3.  Most  glorious  is  the  contemplation  of  the  future  glo¬ 
ries  of  such  a  region.  Let  us  conceive  the  most  warlike  and 
generous  spirits  of  Old  Spain  to  have  migrated  hither 
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and  to  have  imported  in  an  augmented  degree  all  the 
arts  of  life,  and  all  the  refinements  of  European  society. 
Let  us  admit  that  the  gallant  patriots  should  be  routed 
and  expelled  by  the  wretched  slaves  of  Buonaparte,  and 
that  the  indignant  heroes  should  waft  their  'fleet  recon¬ 
quered  by  their  valour,  and  freighted  with  their  best 
hopes,  cum  magnis  JDiis,  to  these  happier  shores,  where 
the  wicked  will  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  be 
at  rest,  and  where  in  future  centuries  they  will  only  hear 
of  the  rolling  sound  of  the  invader’s  cannon,  but  not 
feel  the  storm. 

As  Portugal,  awakened  from  the  dreams  and  sloth  of 
the  monkish  ages,  ran  a  virtuous  and  noble  career  of 
triumph,  and  of  colonization  in  Africa  and  India  ;  so. 
New  Spain  will  rise  more  majestic  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Old  :  she  will  be  recruited  with  her  people,  and  nerved 
by  her  veterans,  and  gain  naval  experience  from  her 
seamen,  and  increase  in  the  confidence  of  her  naval 
strength  by  building  new  fleets  from  the  inexhaustible 
woods  of  cedar  and  live  oak,  of  brazil  and  mahogany. 

Thee  foreign  tyrants  ne’er  shall  bow, 

Nor  bend  beneath  the  iron  yoke ; 

As  storms - 

Serve  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 

My  subject  of  her  future  glories  is  so  magnificent,  that 
the  mind  cannot  without  a  strong  effort  comprehend  it, 
nor  the  fancy  without  a  most  rapid  flight  pourtray  it,  as 
the  golden  vision  glistens  to  the  view. 


It  is  no  easy  task  to  comprehend  the  present  imperial 
roads,  which  New  Spain  has  made  over  the  Andes,  has 
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cut  through  the  thickest  forests,  has  delineated  by  plan¬ 
tations  of  trees  over  desarts  of  sand  more  extensive  than 
the  Arabian,  and  has  cautiously  peopled  along  the  banks, 
or  near  the  heads  of  rivers,  with  stations  here  of  forts, 
there  of  missions,  in  a  third  part  of  Indian  villages,  in  a 
fourth  of  Spanish  fishing-towns  ; — roads,  which  now  con¬ 
nect  in  one  immense  line  the  post-offices  of  Panama, 
Peru,  the  Maranon,  and  the  Brazils  ;  and  toward  the 
south,  those  of  Chili,  Paraguay,  La  Plata,  and  Rio  Janei¬ 
ro  ;  and  near  the  Mexican  Gulph,  the  maritime  yet  in¬ 
land  post-offices  of  Mexico,  Panama,  Guland,  Trinidad, 
the  four  British  settlements,  and  North-Brasil.  Such  a 
length  of  road  is  most  convenient  to  these  100  provinces, 
and  the  scale  is  most  majestic.  The  celebrated  river- 
road  from  Moscow  to  Petersburg  is  neither  so  regulated, 
so  difficult  in  its  design,  nor  so  perfect  in  its  completion. 
These  five  roads  are  each  more  ex  tended  than  those  of 
Antoninus  through  the  Roman  empire,  and  as  they  unite 
at  various  points  of  perpendicular  intersection,  they  are 
more  systematic  :  they  display  on  a  map,  in  which  they 
are  coloured  alternately  blue  and  darkly-red,  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  veins,  and  to  the  grand  arteries  of  the 
human  frame,  while  the  American  Alpomock,  the  Spina! 
bone,  and  the  white  rivers  of  every  magnitude  imitate 

the  muscles,  fibres,  and  nerves. 

* 

\  '  4 ' 

Let  us  here  pause  to  reflect  on  the  future  utility  of 
such  water- roads,  such  majestic  paths  for  man,  and  such 
navigable  rivers,  or  raffier  inland  oceans,  when  New 
Spain  shall  be  peopled  to  a  degree  equal  to  her  produce, 
equal  to  the  millions  of  her  wild  herds,  and  to  the  un¬ 
consumed  grass  of  her  continent  of  plain  !  The  gorgeous 
and  proud  genius  of  Old  Spain,  which  commenced  the 
present  royal  road  to  Madrid,  and  which  connected  by  a 
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canal  the  Ebro  and  the  — - ;  and  which  attempted 

to  unite  the  Manzonares  and  the  Tayo,  will  find  in  her 
American  empire  a  field  for  invention  more  ample,  a  fer¬ 
tile  soil  more  worthy  of  her  labours,  and  a  style  of  pas¬ 
turage  infinitely  more  grand  than  the  Mesta,  or  the  circui¬ 
tous  driving  of  10,000  of  sheep,  the  pasturage  of  un-num- 
bered  woods,  which  are  known  to  multiply  with  more 
rapidity  than  men,  and  whose  increase  has  already  en¬ 
joyed  the  leisure  of  200  years  ;  and  whose  male  cattle 
in  future  will  retain  all  the  procreative  powers  of  wild 
nature,  and  all  the  activity  of  lawless  love ,  of  brute  con¬ 
cubinage,  and  of  more  than  Turkish  polygamy. 

Thus  are  the  foundations  of  a  Spanish  empire  laid  on 
a  most  extraordinary  scale  ;  thus  are  the  materials  pre¬ 
pared  for  any  second  Peter  the  Great.  One  informing 
mind  may  easily  connect  the  whole  mass  of  these  local 
and  native  advantages,  and  condense  it  into  a  state  of 
prodigious  strength  and  of  formidable  energy.  I  see 
not,  in  this  picture  as  I  see  in  the  United  States,  one 
source  of  division,  one  argument  for  separation,  one 
collision  of  interests.  In  New  Spain  the  visitant,  an 
Humboldt,  or  a  Vancouver,  beholds  one  dominant  reli¬ 
gion  ;  one  hierarchy  ;  not  the  seisms  of  200  chapels : 
he  hears  one  language  of  national  law,  of  Castilian  juris¬ 
prudence  ;  not  the  jargon  of  subtle  metaphysics,  not  the 
10  codes  of  16  states,  not  the  absurd  diversity  of  coins 
and  measures,  no  empire  within  empire,  no  strangely 
mingled  laws,  half  common  to  all  the  16  states,  half 
peculiar  to  each  state.  Nor  does  he  discover  colonists 
of  different  tongues,  an  entire  village  of  Germans,  there 
of  Swiss,  here  of  Swedish  blood,  there  of  Canadian- 
French,  here  of  Catholic  or  Spanish,  and  there  of  savage 
or  Indian,  or  Irish  extraction,  and  in  many  a  scattered 
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hamlet  a  mongrel  and  quarrelsome  race  of  every  com¬ 
plexion,  negro.  Mulatto,  Indian,  white,  and  brown ; 
held  together  very  feebly  by  temporary  advantages  and 
by  local  customs.  Such  a  miscellany  of  emigrants  cannot 
acquire  the  same  ideas  of  policy  nor  enact  one  code  of 
law. 

In  New  Spain  the  negroes  and  the  majority  of  Indians, 
so  neglected  by  the  northern  protestants,  are  converted 
to  Catholic  Christianity,  speak  the  Christian  tongue  of 
Spain,  and  are  protected  by  the  priests  from  the  insults 
of  Spanish  lawyers,  and  of  their  military,  or  civil  magis¬ 
trates. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  Spanish  society  in  Mexico  can  only 
number  600  negro  slaves,  though  the  province  may  boast 
of  five  millions  of  people.  In  Peru,  Chili,  in  Guiana,  the 
negroes  are  more  frequent,  but  of  them  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  is  free.  The  comparative  abundance  of  the  native 
Spaniards,  called  the  Creoles,  has  rendered  in  New 
England  servile  labour  superfluous.  Hence  as  society 
in  New  Spain  will  be  polished  by  the  increasing  emigra¬ 
tion  from  the  parent  country,  the  polish  of  the  creole  race 
will  be  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  negro  kingdom  of 
Domingo  ;  the  emulation  of  the  mulatto  will  be  the  more 
easily  roused  to  imitate  the  conveniences,  or  luxuries  of 
Creole  life;  the  free  black  will  follow  the  steps  of  the  whiter 
freemen ;  nay  the  humiliated  slave  will  attempt  by  increa¬ 
sed  industry  and  skill  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  the  legal 
price  of  his  manumission ;  and  the  indolent  India  may 
partake  of  the  general  impulse  and  of  the  animating  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  new  Spanish  empire,  rising  to  the  heights  of 
Peruvian  opulence  and  of  Mexican  science  under  the 
most  successful  reigns  of  their  native  kings.  The  usual 
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collision  of  human  society  hastens  to  such  a  change  of 
manners  and  such  an  improvement  of  habits  in  large  towns 
or  in  populous  nations.  The  Spaniards  possess  an  Ame¬ 
rican  population  of  13,000,000  souls;  a  population 
superiour  to  that  of  Old  Spain.  If  by  emigration,  and  by 
births  they  should  duplicate  four  times  in  one  hundred 
years,  in  2  0  their  numbers  would  exceed  that  of  Modern 
Europe  united. 

Now  were  the  present  population  of  modern  Europe 
accustomed  to  speak  one  tongue,  and  were  they  in  one 
year  conveyed  to  New  Spain,  the  extent  of  its  provinces 
would  accommodate  all  its  millions !  its  innumerable 
flocks  and  herds,  and  lakes,  or  seas,  or  rivers  full  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  fish,  would  in  one  year  be  able  to  feed  them.  In 
this  respect,  Spanish  America  enjoys  happy  facilities  very 
different  to  the  barrenness  of  Africa,  or  to  the  unin¬ 
habited  hills  and  sands  of  New  Holland.  Here  the  hand 
of  nature  would  help  the  hand  of  man  ;  her  millions  of 
animals  and  of  fish,  (and  millions  of  acres  of  rice,  millet, 
and  maize)  would  be  opposed  to  millions  of  mouths,  be 
adapted  to  their  clothing,  and  be  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
every  trade.  Here  the  raw  material,  the  cotton,  the 
wool,  the  skin,  the  fur,  the  die,  whether  vegetable,  or 
animal,  the  coal,  the  fuel,  the  iron,  the  tin,  the  lead,  the 
mercury,  silver,  gold,  and  brass,  are  prepared  for  a 
million  of  manufactories.  These  are  the  treasuries,  which 
a  future  age,  and  which  a  more  crowded  population  will 
open,  and  consume.  These  would  satiate  the  cupidity 
of  all  the  present  millions  of  Europe,  and  would  place  all 
her  sons  in  the  soft  elysium  of  luxury,  did  not  the 
Atlantic  intervene,  and  her  distance  accumulate  expence 
upon  her  products  and  forbid  their  general  use. 
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Let  our  fancy  anticipate  that  future  immensity  of 
population,  which  New  Spain  will  enjoy,  and  all  these 
.wonders  will  be  realized  in  her  new  world,  and  all  these 
visions  of  glory  will  be  solid  and  sober  history. — I  have 
hitherto  delayed  to  describe  a  circumstance,  which  will 
exceedingly  accelerate  this  progress  of  Spanish  society  in 
the  accomplishments,  in  the  arts,  in  the  trades,  in  the 
sciences.  It  is  the  present  state  of  literary  emulation, 
and  the  present  skill  in  writing  books,  w  hich  every  provin¬ 
cial  metropolis  exhibits  to  the  admiration  and  to  the  useful 
instruction,  of  European  scholars.  Humboldt  received 
the  assistance  of  botanists,  miners,  geographers,  geome¬ 
tricians,  astronomers  ;  of  mechanics,  and  printers,  of 
writers,  and  of  philosophical  collectors  of  their  provincial 
museums  of  natural  history  and  of  science,  of  historians 
and  surveyors,  of  excursive  travellers,  and  of  learned 
navigators.  By  this  liberality  of  treatment,  by  these 
local  collections  and  provincial  colleges,  he  was  enabled 
in  twelve  months  to  complete  his  surprisingly  volumi¬ 
nous  and  laboured  work,  which  will  probably  extend  to 
nine  Quarto- Volumes.  By  their  munificent  contributions 
he  has  availed  himself  of  their  calculations  of  eclipses  and 
mensurations  of  deg  rees,  their  soundings  of  the  harbours 
and  delineations  of  the  coast,  their  descriptions  of  a 
hundred  mines  and  voyages  on  a  hundred  rivers. 

Few,  probably  not  six,  of  these  Peruvian,  or  Chilian,  or 
Mexican  writings  have  hitherto  been  translated,  or  even 
epitomized :  yet  even  in  these  epitomes  an  enlightened 
reader  will  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  youthful  Hercules ; 
an  Apollo  could  foretel  his  future  stature  and  his  future 
labours.  The  Peruvian  Mercury  is  one  of  those  books, 
the  details  given  to  Humboldt  may  be  deemed  a  second  ; 
and  the  numerous  late  Spanish  geographers  quoted  and 
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condensed  by  Pinkerton  in  his  second  Edition  of  his 
Geography,  may  indicate  to  the  public  mind  the  future 
wonders  of  nature,  which  Spanish  eloquence  will  reveal 
in  the  New  World,  and  Spanish  accuracy  describe. 

The  vicinity  of  the  United  States,  the  voyages  made  by 
Clarke  and  Lewis  along  the  rivers  Missairi  and  Columbia 
over  a  space  3300  miles  west  of  the  Misisippi,  their  present 
settlements  in  large  scattered  colonies  on  the  850  miles 
of  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Columbia  ;  their  annual 
importation  from  Great  Britain  of  every  voyage  of 
discovery,  of  every  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  of 
every  British  tourist,  and  of  every  British  invention  in 
mechanics,  or  in  manufactures,  or  in  the  elegant  arts  ; 
their  annual  purchases  of  immense  British  libraries,  and 
the  translations  into  the  Spanish  tongue  of  these  and  of 
our  philosophical  works,  which  is  at  present  a  frequent 
circumstance  in  Europe,  and  will  be  soon  more  frequent 
in  Spanish  America ;  these  are  events,  which  will 
precipitate  (shall  we  say  ?)  or  rather  delightfully  meet 
the  rising  spirit  of  the  Creoles,  and  will  honourably  feed 
the  ardour  of  their  learned  curiosity,  cherish  their  warm¬ 
est  wish  of  higher  information,  correct  their  erroneous 
opinions,  and  confirm  them  in  the  truth.  In  a  School, 
or  at  a  University,  all  the  labour  consists  in  "he  foun¬ 
dation  of  learning  ;  when  it  is  laid,  future  life  affords  an 
ample  opportunity  of  completing  each  study. 

If  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  Santa  Je,  Lima, 
Conception,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  others,  have,  in  this 
year,  advanced  to  such  heights  in  literature,  that  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Arrowsmith,  and  Pinkerton,  owe  to  their  writings 
the  highest  obligations,  and  to  their  discoveries  the 
British  and  Prussian  name  for  ingenuity ;  to  what  greater 
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heights  will  not  these  gigantic  infants  climb  in  future 
ages,  and  under  the  guidance  of  future  Molinas,  impelled, 
as  they  are,  by  United-American  writers,  newspapers, 
seamen,  and  philosophers,  and  importing  „  from  old 
Spain  all  the  discoveries  of  Germany,  all  the  trades  of 
Italy,  all  the  ingenuity  of  France,  and  all  the  perseverance 
in  improvement  of  the  English  and  Scotch  ? 

4.  The  political  state  of  continental  Europe  has  in  this 
month  undergone  so  unexpected  a  change,  that  our 
merchants  speculate  largely  upon  the  idea  either  of 
France  declaring  war  against  the  United  States,  or  of 
Russia  and  Germany  excluding  their  vessels  from  all 
their  harbours  equally  with  the  British.  So  repulsive  an 
exclusion  will  attach  the  United  Americans  to  Old  Spain, 
and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  the  Western  world. 
Their  ships  will  then  be  limited  to  a  traffic  with  the 
Brasils,  with  Portugueze  and  British  Africa,  with 
British  and  Spanish  India,  with  China,  with  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  the  two  Polar  seas,  and  the  great  Pacific  and 
Nootka-Sound  and  their  own  river  Columbia  ;  if  such 
an  ample  and  golden  commerce  can  be  deemed  a  con¬ 
finement,  and  be  not  rather  the  liberty  of  the  universe. 
Hence  an  intimate,  a  natural,  a  neighbouring,  an  useful, 
traffic  will  increase  a  hundred-fold  between  the  United, 
and  the  Spanish,  Americas :  a  coasting  trade  conducted 
by  small  vessels,  and  practicable  to  the  poorest  adven¬ 
turers  ;  a  trade,  in  which  the  two  empires  can  exchange 
their  produce  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Mississippi,  of  the 
Columbia,  of  the  Arkansas,  of  California,  of  the  Floridas, 
and  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Mexican  seas.  The  exchange 
would  be  mutually  advantageous ;  the  States  would 
supply  their  superfluous  flour,  cotton,  tobacco,  lineseed, 
and  the  manufactures,  which  they  had  imported  from. 
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Great  Britain  ;  and  would  receive  an  equivalent  in  the 
dollars  and  precious  metals  of  New  Spain,  in  the  dies 
and  the  raw  materials  ;  of  which  they  would  export 
the  former  to  India,  to  China,  to  Europe,  and  the 
latter  in  large  quantities  to  Great  Britain  and  to  her 
West  Indies.  By  such  a  home-trade  her  own  manufac¬ 
tories  would  be  stimulated  and  roused  to  a  rivalship 
with  the  English,  and  her  own  agricultural  people 
would  be  gradually  changing  into  a  manufacturing  na¬ 
tion.  By  such  a  domestic  and  profitable  employment 
of  their  capital,  the  States  would  be  no  longer  allured 
to  mingle  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  nor  by  now  laying, 
and  soon  removing  embargoes,  and  prohibitions  upon 
their  own  shipping,  merely  waste  their  own  property, 
display  towards  their  parent  country  a  weak  hostility, 
and  discover  to  their  own  seamen  the  feebleness  of 
their  police,  and  the  versatility  of  their  public  councils, 
and  the  dependance  of  their  finance  on  foreign  trade. 

5.  United  America,  conscious  of  her  favourable  situa¬ 
tion  for  such  a  home  trade,  were  a  canal  opened  at 
Panama,  offered  (says  Brissot  in  his  Travels)  to  cut  a 
large  communication  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Mexican 
gulph,  at  her  own  expense,  if  the  court  of  Madrid  would 
grant  permission.  Humboldt  has  assigned  three  places 
for  such  a  convenience.  Pinkerton’s  third  volume  con¬ 
tains  two  discussions  on  the  same  subject  by  a  skilful 
Spanish  traveller.  Its  practicability  was  decisively  proved 
before  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  Bryan  Edwards 
and  by  the  examination  of  witnesses  before  a  Select 
Committee.  But  while  theorists  reasoned,  one  practical 
man  has  lately  realized  and  effected  the  scheme.  A 
priest  has  opened  such  a  canal,  and  light  vessels  have 
weekly  sailed  through  it.  Nature  seems  to  have  rejoiced 
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in  rendering  this  work  easy  ;  for  the  line  of  the  Andes 
ends  on  its  brink,  and  the  descent  of  rains  from  the 
mountains  feeds  this  bold  undertaking.  Should  the 
treasury  of  Mexico,  and  of  Peru  unite  to  enlarge  it, 
the  very  mountains  have  previously  opened  to  afford 
it  a  spacious  pathway,  and  the  total  line  of  its  direction 
in  a  plain  of  clay,  and  of  grass.  Two  rivers,  along  the 
very  course  of  it,  flow  to  the  two  opposite  points ;  and 
would  carry  off  the  loose  earth  which  its  excavation 
would  eject. 

Let  us  contemplate,  in  fancy,  so  large  a  canal  com¬ 
pleted  ;  vessels  from  the  Havanna  and  Peru  dashing 
through  it,  and  supplying  the  wants  of  either  market ; 
the  British  and  the  United  States’  ships  hastening  to 
bear  to  a  direct  sale  their  products  and  manufactures  ; 
and  even  Chinese  junks  and  the  New  Holland  ships 
filling  those  factories  with  teas,  wool,  and  oil.  Mexico 
enjoying  a  population  so  superior  to  that  of  Chili,  would 
import  through  so  cheap  a  canal,  an  augmented  mass 
of  raw  materials,  of  food,  of  grain,  and  of  cattle.  To 
purchase  these  necessities,  new  mines  would  be  opened 
in  Mexico,  new  fisheries  be  commenced,  new  plantations 
of  cotton  be  raised,  and  new  forests  be  cut.  The  increase 
of  her  commerce  and  wealth  would  exceed  calculation, 
or  thought. 

A  coasting  trade  already  exists,  which  employs  many 
hundred  ships,  sailing  from  New  and  Old  Mexico,  from 
Peru  and  Chili,  and  even  from  the  distant  Plata.  A  yet 
greater  traffic  would  commence  between  the  American 
shore  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mexican 
gulph,  were  the  above  canal  widened,  and  were  Guiana 
and  Panama  more  populous.  The  Peruvian  Mercury 
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enumerated  the  valuable  exports  of  Peru,  of  Chili,  of 
La  Plata,  and  of  Old  Mexico ;  to  this  enumeration 
Humboldt  adds  the  productions  of  the  central  portion 
of  South  America,  and  the  increasing  facility  of  their 
conveyance  from  sea  to  sea  across  the  new  roads  over 
the  Andes,  and  down  the  newly-explored  currents  of 
the  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Pacific,  and  into  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  but  in  opposite 
directions. 

When  these  roads  are  more  frequented,  and  these 
vast  rivers  more  navigated,  in  a  future  age,  by  the 
future  increase  of  settlers,  no  adequate  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  future  commerce  of  luxuriant  provinces 
so  fertile,  and  of  a  civilized  empire  so  widely  extended. 
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JL  can  imagine  that  the  present  discovery  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  which  flows  two  thousand  miles  eastward,  and  of 
the  majestic  river  Columbia,  which  falls  one  thousand 
six  hundred  miles  in  the  opposite  westerly  direction, 
minutely  resembles  the  tracings  of  the  then- strange 
course  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  world.  The  bold  adventurers  of  the  United  States 
here  pursue  their  novel  road  by  land,  by  water,  through 
forests,  over  mountains,  and  adown  the  rapids,  cascades, 
and  sand-banks :  in  those  earliest  ages  the  Cimmerian, 
and  in  the  following  century  the  Scythian  or  Gothic 
tribes,  or  at  least  their  roving  individuals,  penetrated  the 
sandy  plains  of  Dacia,  entered  the  Hercinian,  or  the 
Black  Forest,  launched  their  wattled  coracles  and  their 
boats  of  hide  near  the  fountains  of  the  Rhine,  darted 
over  the  water-falls  of  Schaffhausen,  sailed  smoothly  by 
the  future  Colonia,  (Cologne),  landed  and  fished  in  the 
isles  of  the  Batavians,  and  imported,  on  their  return  to 
their  countrymen,  the  beaver  from  Beaver-wick,  and  the 
whale’s  skeleton  from  the  Oceanus  Pritannicus ,  as  indis¬ 
putable  proofs  that  these  sons  of  midland  Europe  had 
seen  the  distant  ocean,  and  the  limits  of  the  world  !  Their 
courage  would  be  admired,  who  had  dared  the  cataracts 
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of  the  Danube,  had  pierced  the  darkness  of  the  Sarmatic 
woods,  had  moved  boldly  over  the  snow-covered  Alps  of 
the  Helvetians,  and  had  detected  in  the  same  mountains 
the  singular  phenomenon  of  two  mighty  streams,  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  pouring  in  the  most  opposite 
directions  their  rival  floods  from  very  contiguous  foun¬ 
tains. 

Thus  rapidly  has  advanced  the  science  of  geography. 
The  Columbia  and  the  Missouri  are  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Danube  of  a  new  world !  The  analysis  of  their  course, 
and  the  display  of  their  branches  hitherto  unknown,  is 
simply  a  repetition  in  modern  times  of  similar  efforts  of 
the  savages  and  hunters  of  Scythian  Europe. 

Even  the  methods,  which  the  two  classes  of  explorers 
have  employed,  are  very  similar,  though  employed  in  the 
two  remote  periods  of  ancient  barbarism,  and  of  modern 
philosophy.  The  canoe,  hollowed  by  fire  ;  the  boat, 
covered  with  skin  ;  the  trap  for  wild  beasts  ;  the  arms  so 
destructive  of  the  game  in  the  woods,  or  of  the  fish  in  the 
rivers ;  the  sleeping  under  a  tree,  or  upon  snow  ;  the 
clothing  made  of  skin,  and  the  sandal  of  leather ;  the 
use  of  gums  to  sheathe  the  fissures  of  boats,  and  the 
taming  of  cattle,  to  bear  burthen — these  are  the  simple 
and  convenient  arts  invented  by  the  rudest  Scythian 
rovers,  and  adopted  by  the  polished  Americans. 
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J  he  modern  reader,  in  perusing  that  encyclopedia  of 
physics,  of  chemistry,  of  commerce,  and  of  inland  trade, 
is  astonished  at  the  artificial  opulence  and  the  natural 
resources  of  Middle  Asia,  an  extensive  region,  which  is 
now  consigned  to  hopeless  barbarism,  and  to  the  lowest 
species  of  negligent  husbandry. 

In  the  age  of  Pliny,  Media  was  rich  in  flocks  and  herds 
as  modern  Flanders  ;  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
Jordan,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Cydnus,  abounded  in  the 
same  exportable  superfluity  of  manufactures,  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  modern  Holland,  Silesia,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  exports  of  the  river  Indus  were  innumerable :  those 
of  Bengal,  and  of  China,  now  so  infinite,  were  trivial,  and 
confined  to  raw  produce,  and  to  a  small  coasting-trade. 
The  provinces  on  the  northern  border  of  Hindostan,  now 
desolate,  or  tenanted  by  predatory  Persians,  in  his  age 
conducted  a  vast  traffic  over  the  mountains  of  Iinaus  into 
the  Parthian  empire,  into  Greece,  and  even  Italy.  The 
adjacent  provinces,  which  surrounded  the  Caspian  Lake, 
and  those  remoter  regions,  which  were  washed  by  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  and  the  Red  Sea,  were  thickly  peopled, 
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and  labouriously  employed  in  cultivating  spices,  gums, 
fruits  ;  in  digging  mines  of  all  the  precious  metals,  and 
in  collecting  for  the  purposes  of  barter  all  the  precious 
stones  ;  in  manufacturing  ornamental  and  vulgar  cloth 
for  a  domestic  and  a  foreign  market ;  and  in  discovering 
colours,  dies,  ores,  and  minerals,  the  comforts,  the  con¬ 
veniences,  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  which  mutually  accom¬ 
modated  the  two  grandest  empires,  into  which  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  was  divided. 

The  shipping  interest  of  that  classic  world  was  engross¬ 
ed  by  Rhodians,  Greeks,  and  Italians,  (now  insignificant 
tribes),  and  in  the  east  by  Sabeans,  Egyptians,  and 
Hindoos  ;  names,  which  in  our  times  vanish  before  the 
splendour  of  British  fleets  and  navies ;  names  which 
expected  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  Anglo-Americans 
of  a  newly  discovered  world,  or  by  the  Chinese,  the 
descendants  of  the  barbarous  Cathasi. 

* 

The  monied,  or  the  banking  interest  of  the  two  classic 
empires,  was  diffused  through  every  large  city  in  the 
East  and  the  West.  It  was  not  limited  to  a  bank  at 
Venice,  to  the  banco-paper  of  Amsterdam,  and  to  bills 
upon  London,  Calcutta,  Canton,  Kampskatka,  Tobolski, 
the  Crimea,  Warsaw,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  Lubec,  Dantzic,  Koenigsburg,  Riga,  Revel, 
Narva,  Petersburg,  Archangel — names  unknown  to  the 
classic  ages,  and  all  the  seats  of  commercial  exchange, 
which  have  risen  into  importance  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  two  classic  monarchies.  In  the  age  of  Pliny,  bullion 
alone,  not  paper-money,  was  to  be  seen  on  the  “  tables  of 
the  money-changers  the  coin  of  each  nation  was  reci¬ 
procally  bartered :  silver,  gold,  and  the  harder  metals, 
uncoined,  acquired  and  retained  a  standard  value  and  a 
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fixed  price.  In  Persia,  as  in  the  Roman  Universe ,  vast 
piles  of  treasure  were  preserved  in  the  fortresses  of  their 
palaces,  and  in  the  sanctuaries  of  their  Gods.  In  our 
age,  these  degraded  nations  are  the  most  needy  portions 
of  the  earth  ;  and  continents  either  unnoticed  by  classic 
geographers,  the  Americas,  all  the  Russias,  Poland, 
Prussia,  Scandinavia,  the  farther  India,  and  the  remoter 
Chinese,  or  countries,  whose  rim  and  shore  merely  was 
seen  by  Greek,  Roman,  or  Parthian  sailors, — now  burst 
upon  the  view  of  every  reader,  in  all  the  magnificence  of 
wealth,  in  all  the  dignity  of  learning,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
improved  civilization.  The  centre  of  the  globe,  and  the 
central  nations  have  relapsed  into  the  barbarism  of  the 
Scythas  and  the  Cathaei,  of  the  Seres  and  the  Sarmataa  ; 
and  the  modern  Chinese,  Russian,  Sclavonian,  and 
Gothic  nations  have  assumed  the  imposing  appearance  of 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Israelites,  Phoenicians,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Carthaginians,  Italians,  and  Greeks  !  Trades,  arts, 
sciences,  nay,  mines,  armies  and  ships  have  migrated 
from  central  Asia  to  its  extremities,  and  from  central 
Europe,  to  the  Baltic,  or  Belt  of  the  Northern  Zone,  and 
girdle  of  the  earth,  to  the  Britons  so  entirely  severed 
from  the  globe,  and  to  the  novel,  the  United,  Americans 
in  a  new  world.  The  spirit  of  colonization,  either  mili¬ 
tary,  or  commercial,  which,  at  the  date  of  Pliny,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Euxine,  or  to  the  Gauls  and  Spain,  in  modern 
Britain  and  modern  Portugal,  expands  to  the  most  gigan¬ 
tic  magnitude,  repeoples  the  shores  on  every  sea,  circum¬ 
navigates  the  globe,  and  boldly  plants  its  settlers  and  its 
millions  of  emigrants  in  the  central  portion  of  Africa,  in 
the  expanded  interiour  of  the  Americans,  and  at  the  dis¬ 
tant  Antipodes  of  New  Holland. 


On  the  Changes,  'which  the  World  anticipates  in 
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Jn  no  ages  so  many  changes  have  urged  their  impe¬ 
tuous  way  in  the  same  year. — 1.  The  court,  and  a  part 
of  the  nobles  of  Portugal  fly  to  the  Brasils.  The  emi¬ 
gration  will,  probably,  be  complete,  and  their  residence 
in  their  ample  colony  perpetual :  at  no  peace  in  Europe 
will  this  monarch  return  to  the  servitude,  the  tributes, 
and  the  insults,  which  he  had  suffered  in  Lisbon.  In 
one  month  the  royal  tree  will  strike  its  roots  in  the  new 
and  luxuriant  soil :  the  climate,  11°  in  southern  latitude, 
is  not  essentially  different  from  the  eternal  summer  of  a 
Portugueze  sky.  The  court  would  experience  few 
points  of  difference  between  its  ancient,  and  its  present 
seats  ;  the  same  religion,  the  same  hierarchy,  the  same 
noblesse,  the  same  merchants,  artisans,  and  slaves  ;  the 
same  manners  and  morals  ;  the  same  army  and  navy ; 
the  same  traffic  between  Africa  and  Brasil,  Madeira,  and 
Goa,  Mosambique,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the 
same  language,  and  the  same  arts.  The  coasting-trade 
to  Europe,  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  would,  indeed,  dis¬ 
appear,  but  it  would  be  replaced  by  a  new  and  increasing 
commerce  with  La  Plata,  Surinam,  Trinidad,  Guiana, 
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the  West  Indies,  and  still  more  with  the  populous  United 
States.  The  exchange  of  articles  between  Africa  and 
Brasil  will  be  incredibly  augmented  by  the  conveniences 
of  the  trade-winds,  and  by  the  rising  civilization  of  either 
hemisphere.  If  the  Indians  of  the  American  interiour 
were  allured,  (and  habit  will  be  that  allurement)  to  taste 
the  luxuries  of  European  clothing,  diet  and  mobiliary 
furniture,  of  European  agriculture,  and  of  the  fisheries; 
and  if  the  Portugueze  subjects  in  Africa,  who  tenant 
either  shore  of  that  vast  continent,  were  gradually  domi¬ 
ciliated  and  humanised,  and  instructed  in  many  European 
arts  of  life,  imagination  cannot  conceive  the  variety  of 
products,  which  the  two  countries  could  instantly  supply. 
To  till  the  fields  and  to  attend  the  herds  of  the  Brasi¬ 
lian  interiour,  the  negro  population  so  superfluous  to  its 
sandy  plains,  and  so  useless  in  its  barren  desarts,  could 
be  largely  imported,  lightly  employed,  and  gratefully 
rewarded.  Without  the  compulsion  of  a  slave-trade, 
the  Portugueze  subject  in  Africa  could  be  removed  into 
the  Brasilian  territories  of  the  same  monarch,  and  could 
be  raised  from  a  barbarian,  into  a  herdsman,  a  farmer,  a 
merchant,  a  Christian. 

The  mines  of  the  Brasils  could  be  conducted  by  hired 
labourers.  The  golden  rivers  of  Africa  could  be  explored 
by  the  hands  of  freemen,  and  the  fortunate  adventurer 
could  be  rewarded  by  wealth.  The  gums,  the  balms, 
the  dies  of  Africa,  could  be  collected  and  exported  by 
free  negroes.  Cotton  could  be  gathered  and  partially 
manufactured  both  in  Angola,  and  in  Brasil.  Cattle, 
fish,  and  maize  could  be  exported  to  the  West-India 
islands. 

2.  The  second  change  is  produced  in  Louisiana,  and 
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the.  West,  or  Pacific  half  of  United  America.  From 
“Janson’s  Stranger,”  from  Captain  Clarke’s  Voyage, 
and  from  the  daily  Newspapers  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
clear  that  the  speculative  Americans  are  settling  on  the 
western  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  that  they  first  form  an 
alliance  with  an  Indian  tribe,  with  the  Osages  and  the 
Manzas  ;  secondly,  purchase  a  moiety  of  their  lands,  and 
ultimately,  by  means  of  Quakers,  and  of  missions,  natu¬ 
ralize  and  incorporate  the  savages  ;  that  their  agents,  and 
fur-dealers  first  adopt  the  manners  and  the  arts  of  the 
Indian  hunters,  and  that  they  are  followed  by  astrono¬ 
mers,  and  land-surveyors,  by  land-dealers,  and  by  wild 
settlers  ;  that  distance  of  place  disappears  in  the  compre¬ 
hensive  ideas  of  an  American  adventurer,  and  that  roads 
through  woods,  or  by  morasses,  are  nearly  unnecessary 
to  the  American  tradesmen,  or  to  the  strong  built  coach  ; 
in  short,  that  new  villages  are  planned  at  the  fountains  of 
the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  River  ;  and  that 
the  mighty  Columbia,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific,  and 
enjoys  a  tide  of  183  miles,  and  a  navigable  stream  of  413 
miles,  will  soon  give  to  the  States  a  convenient  port  for 
shipping  their  furs  and  their  bullion  to  China.  By  intro¬ 
ducing  into  the  commerce  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Eastern 
world,  all  the  furs  and  all  the  resources  of  central  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  novel  domain  3354  miles  in  extreme  width, 
extending  from  the  Missisippi  to  the  Pacific,  a  vast  addi¬ 
tion  will  be  completed  of  agricultural,  exportible,  and 
pastoral  opulence  :  a  portion  of  the  earth,  doubly  larger 
than  the  Roman  empire,  hitherto  worthless  and  unpro¬ 
ductive,  hitherto  trod  by  roving  tribes,  or  insulted  by 
the  gregarious  herds  of  the  forest,  will  rise  into  tillage, 
and  smile  with  harvests  ;  its  rivers  will  be  adorned  with 
mills  and  machines,  with  plantations  of  rice  and  maize, 
of  oats  and  millet,  and  its  harbours  on  the  Pacific  will  be 
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thronged  with  "vessels  in  the  China  trade.  Nootka  Sound 
will  lose  its  importance,  and,  contrasted  with  the  more 
permanent  wealth,  which  commerce  accumulates,  the 
mines  of  New  and  Old  Mexico  will  be  less  the  object  of 
rational  desire. 

3.  Amid  alterations  so  extensive,  a  nation  so  colonial 
as  Great  Britain,  must  attempt  to  avail  her  merchants  of 
every  change,  and  must  give  to  her  manufactures  a  new 
market  upon  every  geographical  novelty.  The  Brasils 
must  be  replenished  with  judicious  investments ;  and  its 
storehouses  supplied  on  credit  by  means  of  our  infinite 
capital.  Every  encouragement  must  be  proposed  to  the 
Brasilians,  to  raise  annually  the  raw  material  adapted  to 
the  consumption  of  Britain,  and  thus  a  natural,  a  neces¬ 
sary,  a  mutual  traffic  must  be  instantly  established 
between  the  two  countries  :  many  of  the  articles,  which 
we  drew  from  the  Baltic  nations,  must  be  purchased  in 
immense  quantities  at  Rio  de  Janiero  ;  tallow,  hides,  and 
horns  ;  hemp,  flax,  woods,  dies,  and  drugs.  The  other 
materials,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  mahogany,  and  indigo, 
&c.  which  hitherto  we  have  bought  from  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  must  be  instantly  bought  in  the  Brasils.  To  avail 
ourselves  of  the  American  migrations  to  the  Pacific, 
Jamaica  should  supply  the  waters  of  the  Misisippi  with 
British  manufactures,  with  cottons  and  calicoes,  with  iron 
and  steel  goods,  with  guns,  powder,  and  lead,  with 
blankets  and  cloth,  with  every  commodity  which  is 
wanted  by  the  farmer,  the  hunter,  and  the  Indian,  by  the 
infant  settler,  or  by  the  ship-builder,  the  soldier,  or  the 
fisherman.  By  these  means  a  wealthy,  naval,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  nation  acquires  riches,  from  the  discoveries  of 
other  people,  and  rises  with  them  in  the  scale  of 
society. 
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Pleased  let  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 

Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale. 

4.  It  would  require  too  extensive  a  work  to  delineate 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  British  empire,  during  this  year 
of  war  and  of  terrour. 

1.  We  hold  the  Madeiras  ;  a  certain  harvest  of  wines. 
We  may  in  future  seize  the  adjoining  islands  of  the  Cape 
de  Verd. 

2.  We  have  enlarged  so  incredibly  our  sugary  estates 
in  the  West  Indies,  upon  South  America,  and  in  Bengal, 
that  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo  is  replaced,  and  that  a  larger 
mass  of  sugar  is  raised  than  Europe  can  consume  :  of 
coffee  the  same  observation  will  soon  be  true. 

3.  In  Surinam,  Issequibo,  and  Demarara,  the  estates 
have  risen  cent  per  cent  in  value,  and  several  millions 
sterling  have  been  lodged  in  their  improved  cultivation. 

4.  In  all  British  India,  the  increase  of  tillage  and  of 
commerce,  of  manufacture  and  of  mining,  has  not  risen 
merely  by  millions,  but  by  tens  of  millions  sterling : 
sixty-five  millions  of  subjects  own  our  sway,  all  submis¬ 
sive,  many  rich,  more  active,  millions  laborious,  and 
thousands  enterprising. 

From  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Buchanan  through  the 
Mysore,  particularly  from  his  last  volume,  Canara,  Tra- 
vancore,  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  from  the  Pre¬ 
sent  State  of  India,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tennant,  we  learn 
that  many  changes  are  occurring,  and  many  improvements 
advancing,  throughout  British  India.  In  no  age,  they 
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remark,  so  many  provinces  have  enjoyed  domestic  quiet, 
personal  security,  and  the  protection  of  their  property. 
In  none  has  Hindostan  ever  seen  so  vast  a  crowd  of  plant¬ 
ations  of  indigo,  and  of  vegetable  dies,  and  such  exten¬ 
sive  manufactories  of  cochineal  and  opium,  of  calicoes, 
and  raw  cotton,  of  gunpowder  and  medicinal  drugs,  of 
sugar  candy  and  arrack,  and  such  profitable  establish¬ 
ments  for  building  ships  and  forging  arms,  for  building 
houses  and  opening  mines,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 
from  the  ore,  or  for  adapting  the  British  copper  and 
British  lead  to  the  wants  of  the  Indians.  An  Essay  on 
the  Commerce  and  Revenue  of  Bengal  presents  the  same 
flattering  picture  of  the  products  and  the  industry  of  our 
Eastern  subjects.  The  reader  leaves  the  book  with  the 
impression,  that  the  East  Indies,  without  the  aid  of  the 
West,  are  competent  to  supply  the  wants  of  Europe. 
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On  Comparing  Mercator' s  Description  A.  D.  1640.  of 
the  Russians  and  Chinese  with  the  delineation  of  those 
Nations  in  the  Account  of  the  Chinese  Embassy . 


1.  The  Chinese  manners,  their  policy,  their  trade,  their 
science,  and  their  dresses,  seem  to  have  endured  no  varia¬ 
tion,  in  the  two  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
Mercator  wrote  his  geography.  This  wonderful  people 
had  arrived,  in  early  ages,  at  a  high  state  of  civilisation 
and  learning,  of  tillage  and  gardening,  of  wealth  arising 
from  mines  and  from  manufactures.  Marco  Polo,  who 
is  quoted  by  Mercator,  was  astonished  at  their  excellence 
in  all  the  trades  and  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  while  Italy  was 
emerging  in  his  age  from  the  grossness  of  Gothic  barba¬ 
rity,  and  Greece  was  a  degenerate  nation,  and  Germany, 
France,  Britain,  Ireland,  Sweden  and  Russia  were  feudal 
and  servile  savages.  Barrow  has  fully  explained  that 
from  the  epoch  of  M.  Polo  to  our  century,  China  has 
remained  stationary,  or  has  admitted  a  few  improvements 
in  astronomy  he.  from  the  Catholic  Missionaries. 

2.  No  contrast  can  possibly  be  stronger  than  that  of 
the  imitative  Russian,  and  the  prejudiced  Chinese.  The 
former  is  so  changed  in  every  respect,  that  we  with  diffi¬ 
culty  recognise  the  identity  of  the  nation. 
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1.  In  one  century  Petersburg  has  risen  into  the  third 
or  the  second  city  in  Europe  :  in  two  centuries  the  empire 
has  become  commercial,  and  naval ;  has  planted  colonies 
in  America,  and  imported  planters  from  Germany.  The 
Chinese  settle  no  colonies,  and  reject  the  influx  of  Euro¬ 
pean  merchants  into  their  interior. 

2.  Russia  has  adopted  a  new  policy,  and  new  dresses, 
new  trades,  and  new  sciences.  From  an  Asiatic,  she  has 
ingeniously  transformed  her  national  features,  into  those 
of  an  European  people.  In  modish  fashions  she  is  French  ; 
in  her  schools  or  in  her  genteel  conversation,  German  ; 
in  traffic,  mining,  and  naval  architecture,  absolutely 
English  ;  in  her  military  tactics,  purely  Prussian. 

S.  China  has  been  too  crowded  with  people,  for  the 
past  1 50  years :  Russia  continues  too  thinly  inhabited  : 
its  southern  provinces  could  accommodate  the  additional 
population  of  all  the  Chinese  empire. 

* 

4.  China  continues  to  be  an  exporting  and  manufac- 
tural  nation  :  Russia  imports  the  finished  manufacture  and 
exports  the  rude  material  in  ships  not  its  own.  It  is 
naval  indeed  in  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian,  at  Beering’s 
Straights  and  in  the  Polar  Ocean. 

•  '  .  A.  4 

5.  China  possesses  no  navy  :  Russia  boasts  the  second 
fleets  in  Europe. 

«  > 

’  6.  China  mines  for  her  internal  consumption  :  Russia 
for  her  own  and  for  the  foreign  market. 

7.  China  has  rejected  the  residence  of  a  British  ambas¬ 
sador  in  its  capital,  has  expelled  the  Russian  1'  actory  from 
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its  frontier,  and  by  treaty  has  closed  the  river  Amur 
against  inland  navigation.  Russia  is  ambitious  of  sending' 
an  ambassador  to  every  independent  country,  allures 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Armenian,  Indoo,  Greek,  and  Persian 
factories  or  colonies  into  her  empire  and  her  frontier 
cities,  connects  the  inland  navigation  of  all  her  rivers  by 
grand  and  extended  canals,  forms  commercial  treaties 
with  every  nation,  and  opens  her  seas  and  her  havens  to 
every  foreigner. 

8.  China  is  disposed  to  appear  proudly  independent  of 
external  traffic :  Russia  yearly  commences  the  export  of 
some  article,  novel  in  commerce,,  and  by  gaining  the 
balance  of  trade  in  her  favor,  gives  a  new  activity  to  her 
tillage  and  to  her  rude  manufacturers. 

9.  In  the  age  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Chinese  vessels  sailed 
to  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Ceylon  :  in  our  time  a  Russian 
man-of-war  has  carried  an  ambassador  to  Japan,  and  has 
touched  at  the  port  of  Canton :  the  former  nation  has 
surrendered  to  the  East-Indians  the  trade  to  very  distant 
shores :  the  latter  is  gradually  acquiring  the  boldness 
requisite  in  colonial  and  extended  speculations. 

10.  The  magistrates  in  China  enjoy  honours  merely 
from  the  offices  which  they  fill,  not  those  of  an  hereditary 
nature,  nor  does  their  wealth  of  necessity  descend  to  their 
heirs.  The  nobility  in  Russia  is  a  body  more  powerful 
than  the  Emperor,  when  they  unite  in  one  plan  :  they  are 
wealthy  from  the  crowd  of  their  slaves,  the  extent  of  their 
lands,  the  magnitude  of  their  exports,  the  abundance  of 
their  imperfect  manufacture ;  and  their  opulence  descends 
to  their  children.  The  magistrates  in  China  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  traffic,  and  in  Canton  only  the  Hoopoo  are 
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able  to  export  any  goods.  In  Russia,  the  humblest  slave, 
the  proudest  noble,  and  the  intermediate  merchant,  are 
equally  incited  by  their  government  and  by  the  facilities  of 
profit,  to  trade  with  foreigners  and  with  natives.  Hence 
the  internal  traffic  of  China  must  be  infinitely  subdivide  d 
and  the  gains  as  well  as  the  capitals  must  be  generally 
small ;  while  in  Russia  the  external  commerce  must  be 
principally  enjoyed  by  the  persons  possessed  of  the 
largest  properties,  and  the  Russian  domestic  market  must 
be  fed  by  innumerable  dealers,  who  have  embarked  incon¬ 
siderable  sums. 

11.  In  the  1 2  last  pages  of  Lord  Macartney,  the  prices 
of  food,  clothing,  wages  &c.  at  Pekin,  are,  in  our  ideas, 
astonishingly  low  :  Mr.  Redford  informed  me  that  when 
he  smuggled  goods  under  a  Mahometan  garb,  beard,  and 
dialect,  into  Chinching  and  Emqy,  Ports  in  Fo-Kien, 
north  of  the  province  of  Canton,  he  bought  the  same 
fowl  for  6d.  for  which  he  should  have  been  charged 
2s.  6d.  if  known  to  be  an  English  Super-cargo.  In 
Russia,  food  is  yet  cheaper. 

The  cheapness  of  food  in  an  empire  so  populous  as 
the  Chinese  is  a  problem  only  to  be  solved  by  inquiring 
into  the  minuter  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Red- 
ford  informed  me,  that  in  every  hovel  in  the  villages 
which  he  entered,  a  long  perch  for  fowls  extended  across 
each  room,  and  an  additional  spout  was  attached  to  it,  in 
which  the  dung  might  be  carefully  preserved.  The 
manure  was  daily  employed  in  the  garden,  or  sold  to  a 
tradesman  or  a  peasant.  Rice  and  millet,  a  fowl  and 
curry,  formed  the  luxurious  meal  of  the  family  :  the 
refuse  and  the  fragments  of  these  grains  richly  fed  the 
domestic  poultry.  These  habits  oi  economy,  and  this 
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abundance  of  provision  were  not  circumstances  confined 
to  the  country  ;  they  were  as  general  in  the  seaports  of 
Fo-Kien.  A  tailor  or  a  cordwainer  dined  on  a  turkey, 
or  pullet.  The  cheapness  of  the  articles  of  life  must  be 
ascribed  therefore  to  their  domestic  habits  and  arrange¬ 
ments,  to  the  universality  of  stercorates,  and  to  the  abun¬ 
dant  variety  of  their  manures.  Were  the  poor  in  Great 
Britain  very  frugal ,  very  attentive  to  the  rearing  of  tame 
fowls,  universally  gardeners,  and  planters  in  every  vacant 
or  waste  foot  of  ground  ;  were  the  edges  of  our  rocks, 
the  commons,  the  morasses,  the  sides  of  every  dyke  in 
every  field,  sown  and  watered  and  manured  ;  did  our  cli¬ 
mate  admit  us  to  reap  3  or  4  crops  within  1 2  months  ; 
were  our  favourite  grain,  not  wheat,  but  millet,  maize,  and 
rice,  which  return  from  50  fold  to  a  thousand  ;  were  our 
neglected  fisheries  on  our  seas  and  rivers  pursued  with 
care,  Britain  likewise  would  boast  of  an  equal  cheapness 
of  provisions.  Nature  is  not  wanting  to  man  :  man  is 
deficient  in  industry. 

The  above  hypothesis  is  strongly  corroborated  by  all 
the  calculations  in  the  volumes  published  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  advantages  of  increased  cultivation. 

In  Russia,  the  superabundance  of  provisions  arises 
obviously  from  the  extent  of  her  productive  soil  and  the 
thinness  of  her  population,  from  the  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  her  numerous  villages  and  her  few  cities,  between 
the  growers  of  grain  and  the  mere  consumers,  between 
her  vast  tillage  and  her  inconsiderable  export.  Her 
domestic  markets  are  glutted,  and  a  great  portion  of  her 
corn  is  superfluous.  In  Poland  and  United  America,  the 
same  causes  produce  the  same  effect. 
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8.  In  one  respect,  the  politics  of  modem  China  and 
of  modem  Russia  minutely  resemble  :  in  their  attempts 
to  enlarge  their  empire,  and  in  the  success  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  of  their  measures. 

To  China  the  hordes  of  the  Tartars  have  been  formi¬ 
dable  in  every  age  prior  to  the  Manchew  invasion. 
China  during  the  past  200  years  has  prudently  crushed, 
and  has  completely  subjugated,  these  ferocious  clans. 
They  bow  in  -submission  before  the  “  Father  of  the 
Chinese  World”  and  act  as  the  humble  irregulars,  or  the 
few  auxiliaries  in  his  grand  army  of  two  million  warriors. 
This  empire  has  divided,  with  Russia,  the  independent 
Tartary.  If  the  ambitious  Britons  in  India  extended 
their  haughty  Sepoys  and  Europeans  to  the  frontier  of 
Nepaul,  the  sagacious  Chinese  overrun  Tibet,  and  secure 
in  those  mountains,  the  most  lofty  and  inaccessible  on 
this  globe,  a  formidable  rampart  against  British  aggression 
and  against  the  unpleasant  interference  u  of  the  Children 
of  the  East.” 

If  the  Hollanders  attempt  new  settlements  in  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  or  Britain  new  factories  at  Rangoon 
in  Ava,  or  on  the  island  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
cautious  and  observant  Chinese  spread  their  innumerable 
hosts  over  Cochinchina,  and  by  the  extension  of  their 
southern  frontier,  strongly  secure  their  southern  provinces 
from  European  animosity.  Yet  China  has  relinquished 
to  Britain  the  empire  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  during  400 
years  has  attempted  no  debarkation  of  her  troops  upon 
Japan,  or  upon  Austral  Asia. 

Far  different  the  conduct  of  Russia  :  she  has  repeopled 
the  cluster  of  islands  adjacent  to  Japan,  and  colonized 
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both  Nova  Zembla  and  the  distant  shore  of  America. 
On  the  North,  on  the  East,  and  on  the  South  of  her  own 
capital,  she  has  heaped  province  upon  province,  dismem¬ 
bered  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  incorporated  the  duchies 
of  Lithuania,  Courland,  Ingria,  and  the  half  of  Finland  : 
she  will  probably,  during  the  present  war,  seize  Walla- 
chia,  Servia,  Bessarabia,  if  not  the  whole  of  Greece  :  under 
Catherine  she  acquired  the  Crimea  and  Little  Tartary, 
Georgia  and  Mingrelia  :  under  Paul,  a  part  of  Persia, 
and  under  Alexander,  all  the  countries  contiguous  to  the 
Caspian.  The  world  sees  no  Tartarian  tribes,  the 
Chinese  portion  excepted,  who  refuse  to  give  her  tributes 
and  recruits,  labourers  and  bargemen.  Hence,  under 
an  emperor  of  military  enterprise  and  politic  address, 
Russia  may  yet  extend  her  domain  to  the  loss  of  the 
Persian  Princes,  and  to  the  extinction  of  the  Turkish 
power. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Chinese  empire  appears  to  be 
incapable  of  increase  in  any  direction.  On  the  North, 
the  Russian  army  presents  a  menacing  front  and  an  awful 
line  of  hardy  troops  :  on  the  Western  frontier,  the  British 
empire  in  India  opposes  a  disciplined  body  of  200,000 
Sepoys  and  20,000  Europeans :  the  Birman  empire, 
containing  eighteen  millions  of  subjects,  and  exhibiting 
all  the  energies  of  conquerors,  may  despise  the  unwieldy 
match-locks  of  China:  the  narrow  span  of  Malacca  will 
easily  admit  of  its  defence  by  sea,  and  a  small  corps  of 
veteran  Europeans,  on  its  North  frontier,  would  check 
the  approach  of  a  Chinese  army,  and  a  few  cannoneers 
would  disperse  them. 

i  * 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  calculate  the  future  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  Russians  from  the  past,  it  will  not  be  so  easy 
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a  labour  to  restrain  the  increase  of  their  dominion,  or  to 
check  the  progress  of  their  conquests.  Their  military, 
so  numerous,  patient,  moveable,  and  adventurous,  may 
penetrate  to  the  Persian  gulf.  If  the  Persian  Princes 
continue  to  indulge  in  civil  wars,  or  if  the  British  power 
in  Bengal  accidentally  decline  or  be  ruined  in  some  wide 
calamity,  Russia  is  the  nearest  power  to  that  seat  of  war 
or  of  pillage,  and  by  passing  over  the  mountain  Imaus  or 
Homadath,  she  would,  with  the  most  profitable  haste, 
seize  the  vacant  spoil,  before  the  Chinese  could  assemble 
in  force  from  Thibet,  or  the  boastful  Burmans  would 
dare  to  oppose  European  forces. 

If  France  continue  in  alliance  with  Russia,  the  latter 
may  readily  incorporate  with  her  empire,  the  Sclavonic 
nations  adjacent  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  because 
they  speak  a  dialect  of  her  language,  and  arose  from  a 
congenial  race  ;  and  the  Grecian  subjects  of  the  Turks, 
because  they  trade  to  a  vast  extent  with  her  southern 
provinces,  and  because  they  profess  the  same  religion. 
It  would  be  a  very  singular  event,  if  Russia,  having  sub¬ 
dued  Turkomania,  should  extend  her  sway  over  those 
degenerate  Turks,  who  had  emigrated  from  that  parental 
country  in  countless  hordes  of  savage  conquerors,  and 
who  in  the  past  three  centuries  have  declined  into  the 
most  contemptible  of  nations. 

Or  if  Britain  be  excluded  from  the  commerce  of  the 
Baltic,  lose  the  profits  of  the  manufacturing  system  by 
the  desertion  of  her  late  customers  in  the  Baltic,  and  by 
the  cruel  necessity  of  seeking  the  rude  material  for  every 
manufacture  at  some  distant  country  of  Canada  or  Ben¬ 
gal  ;  if  Britain  become  impoverished  by  such  an  exclu¬ 
sion  from  trade  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  through 
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her  poverty  be  rendered  disable  to  equip  a  Beet  or  to 
maintain  her  foreign  colonies,  Russia  will  take  advantage 
of  our  degradation.  She  will  subjugate  Denmark,  and 
repeople  the  Baltic  islands,  and  thus  open  to  her  subjects  a 
bold  trade  in  the  German  Ocean,  which  never  freezes  ; 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  nations  on  whose  shores 
enjoy  a  perpetual  spring.  Russia  and  France  would  divide 
the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
Black  seas,  smiling  at  the  impotent  envy  of  the  distant 
islanders  of  Britain.  United,  they  dictate  terms  to 
Austria  and  Prussia  :  united,  they  could  share  in  the  de¬ 
molition  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  Their  mutual  interests 
would  insensibly  attach  the  two  nations  to  engage  in  a 
commerce,  which  would  flourish  by  excluding  from  these 
Oceans  the  British  or  the  American  shipping.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  craftiness  would  lead  the  subjects  of  both  the 
empires  to  obtain  incredible  profits  from  a  monopolised 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the 
earth. 

And  their  superfluity  of  population  would  enable  these 
two  powerful  monarchies  to  colonise,  the  one,  Egypt 
and  the  Greek  islands ;  the  other,  the  continent  of 
Greece  and  Little  Asia  :  to  raise  forts  ;  to  build  navies  ; 
to  cultivate  and  encourage  the  fisheries  of  the  Wolga 
and  the  Caspian ;  of  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla  ; 
to  raise  the  most  abundant  harvests  in  the  Ukraine,  the 
Crimea,  and  in  Little  Asia  ;  and  by  reviving  the  com-* 
mercial  glories  of  the  Greek  islands,  to  restore  commerce 
to  its  pristine  and  classic  seats  ;  raising  Judea  into  a 
land  of  oil,  Egypt  into  a  vast  granary,  and  Greece  into 
an  ingenious  manufactory  for  the  world. 
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Oft  the  Immutability  of  China ,  and  of  Indostan ,  when 
they  are  compared  with  the  Changes ,  Tartary , 

Fur  ope ,  Roman  Asia ,  and  Florida  have  undergone , 


No  fact  more  deservedly  astonishes  the  reflecting 
reader,  than  the  immoveability,  the  permanency,  the 
consistency,  and  the  duration  of  the  Chinese  Empire : 
it  “  changeth  not  its  laws”  during  one  thousand  years : 
while,  as  we  see  in  Mercator’s  Map  of  Florida, which  was 
printed  in  1 600,  every  tribe  in  barbarian  America  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  not  one  original  clan  has  continued  on  the 
lands  of  their  fathers,  or  of  the  “  nation;”  the  millions 
of  the  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  still  occupy  their  ancient 
seats :  no  Chinese  emigration  occurs  during  the  past  2500 
years  ;  no  transplantation  of  the  inhabitants  in  its  coun¬ 
ties  and  shires:  a  few  Tartars,  indeed,  introduced  by  the 
15un,  the  Mogul,  or  the  Manchew  conquerors  have  alone 
been  assimilated  with  the  aboriginal  race ;  and  the  minims 
have  been  lost  in  the  ocean. 

•  i  <  * 

Tartary,  in  the  years  of  our  Lord  860,  1260,  1600, 
and  *1800,  has  admitted  new  colonies  of  Germans,  of 
Swedes,  and  of  Scotchmen;  has  seen  one  of  its  tribes 
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lately  vanishing,  and  a  second  extirpated  ;  but  China 
during  4000  winters  has  been  fully  peopled  :  China  ever 
boasts  her  own  family,  and  points  with  pride  to  her  own 
children,  to  her  own  homogeneous,  and  pure,  and  un¬ 
sullied  progeny :  China  may,  in  truth,  claim  the  title  of 
Autochthones ,  and  of  Aborigines. 

If  the  curious  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  survey 
the  modern  Asia  in  D’Anville’s  Maps,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  classic  Asia,  as  it  is  exhibited  by  the  same  geo¬ 
grapher,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  scarcely  a  single 
place  has  retained  its  ancient  name.  In  Mercator’s  Map 
of  Florida  (including  the  two  Virginias)  of  which  I  have 
spoken  above,  he  will  find  that  only  two  names  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  wreck  of  ages,  viz.  Chesipioc  and  Woconon  : 
a  new  people  obtains  that  theatre  of  action,  and  the  old 
race  disappear  :  the  rivers,  the  hills,  the  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  indeed  remain :  they  enjoy,  as  it  were,  and  par¬ 
take,  the  immortality  of  nature :  merely  the  political 
constitutions  vanish  :  Indian  barbarism  and  ignorance 
has  been  succeeded  by  European  civilization  and  science: 
DU  sedibus  excesserunt :  the  idols  have  been  replaced 
by  Christian  temples  :  “Behold,”  said  Christ  “I  make  all 
things  new,  even  a  new  earth.”  If  we  were  to  collect, 
from 'the  Spanish,  French,  British,  or  Anglo-American 
tourists,  or  histories,  the  numerous  names  of  Indian 
tribes,  and  of  Indian  villages,  of  which  they  have  pre¬ 
served  the  record,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  1500,  or 
1450  to  1770,  we  should  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity, 
with  which  they  have  been  crushed,  exiled,  depopulated, 
extinguished;  and  the  tribes  of  1810  will  vanish  with 
accelerated  velocity,  or  rather  will  be  more  rapidly  civi¬ 
lized,  incorporated,  christianized. 
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But  to  return  to  the  permanency  and  duration  of  the 
Chinese  Empire — the  more  obvious  causes  of  this 
political  phenomenon  may,  perhaps,  be  traced,  First,  in 
its  early  civilization  ;  Second,  in  its  distant,  and  peninsu¬ 
lar  situation,  so  remote  from  the  ravages  of  Parthians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  when  it  had  once  escaped  from 
its  cradle  in  India,  and  its  slavery  under  Assyria,  or 
Persia  ;  Third,  in  its  healthy  climate,  and  fertile  soil, 
so  favourable  to  the  infant,  and  the  man ;  Fourth,  in 
its  early  numbers,  the  breeding  stock  (to  adopt  the 
language  of  agriculturists)  was  numerous,  and  the  dupli¬ 
cation  rapid ;  Fifth,  in  the  early  marriages,  to  which  the 
Chinese  were  allured  by  their  laws,  by  a  warm  climate, 
and  by  living  under  the  same  roof  with  their  fathers,  and 
grandsires  ;  Sixth,  in  its  patriarchal  polity,  continued, 
and  enforced  as  it  was  by  Confucius  ;  Seventh,  in  its 
numerous  rivers,  which  were  embanked  in  early  ages, 
and  its  more  numerous  canals,  which  attained  an  early 
perfection  ;  Eighth,  in  its  penal  code,  and  fundamental 
restrictions,  so  humane,  and,  comparatively,  parental ; 
so  wise  and  acute  ;  so  plain  and  precise  ;  so  imperious 
and  awful  ;  so  stern  and  severe  to  the  opulent,  and  the 
soldier  ;  so  provident  of  the  scholar’s  advancement,  and 
so  favourable  to  the  personal  security  of  the  poor  ; 
Ninth,  in  its  early  separation  from  every  circumjacent 
empire,  its  independence  of  all  the  globe,  its  sublime 
self-sufficiency  :  “  its  honour  proceedeth  from  itself.” 

In  the  remote  age  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  Puranas,  the 
Chinas,  and  the  Sacas  were  numerous  in  their  first,  or 
post-diluvian  settlements  on  the  River  Acksa,  or  Oxus : 
they  were  the  allies,  or  the  rivals^of  the  earliest  Kings  of 
Persia  :  in  the  classic  reign  of  Augustus  they  were  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  :  at  the  time  of  the  Voyages 
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of  Arrian  they  were  large  exporters,  and  extensive 
travellers  in  caravans  :  Cosmas  Indico  Pleustes  obtained 
intelligence  of  their  commerce,  and  the  two  Mahometan 
Travellers  of  Renaudot  saw  in  them  a  lofty,  imperial, 
rich,  trading,  and  even  naval,  and  colonizing  people  : 
Rabbi  Benjamin,  Rubriquis,  M.  Polo,  and  Sir  J.  Maunde- 
ville,  describe  them  as  then  more  polished  than  in  our 
remote  age:1  Ebn  Haucal,  El.  Edrisi,  De  la  Croix,  in 
his  life  of  Zingis  Khan,  and  Sheriff  Eddin  Ali,  in  his 
History  of  Tamerlane,  astonish  us  with  their  population, 
their  numbers,  and  their  wars  :  the  Portuguese  voyages, 
and  Lokman’s  Jesuits,  and  a  hundred  authors  in  Du 
Halde,  in  Grosier,  in  Des  Guignes,  represent  them 
as  more  commercial  than  any  coeval  European  States, 
(with  the  exceptions  of  Genoa,  and  Venice)  more 
ingenious  in  manufacture,  more  inventive  in  the  arts, 
and  more  perfect  in  science ;  while  the  accounts  of 
their  invasion  of  Malacca,  and  Tibet  give  us  a  vast 
idea  of  their  military  fame. 

,  \  '  j 

We  are  exceedingly  instructed  by  the  Essays  ot 
Captain  Wilford  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  in  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  Indostan  at  a  remote  era,  and  in  the  early 
situation,  or  settlement  of  the  Chinas,  and  the  Sacas. 
By  this  clear  and  precise  delineation  of  the  rivers  Oxus, 
Indus,  Ganges,  and  Brahmapootra,  we  can  as  easily 
descend  these  classic  and  sacred  streams,  and  visit  in 
imagination  those  ancient  colonies  of  Chinas,  Sacas, 
Cambodias,  which  were  planted  on  their  banks,  as 
in  the  Germany  of  Tacitus  we  can  visit  and  detect 


1  The  curious  reader  will  find  many  sensible  remarks  on  this 
extraordinary  fact  in  “Harris’s  Collection  of  Voyages.1' 
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the  seats  of  those  Teutonic  clans,  or,  in  the  year  1810, 
could  sail  down  the  Ohio,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  La 
Plata,  the  Columbia,  and  the  Maranon,  and  could  travel 
among  the  colonies  of  the  English,  Scotch,  Spanish, 
Brasilian,  Portuguese,  or  United  American  race.  Capt. 
Wilford,  and  Dr.  Vincent  have  rediscovered  the  site 
and  have  explained  the  circumstances  of  all  the  East- 
Indian  tribes  and  towns,  which  existed  in  the  times  of 
the  Vedas,  Puranas,  and  sacred  dramas,  or  heroic  poems 
entitled  Ramayana,  and  Maha-baarat,  before  Alexander, 
to  the  800th  year  before  Christ,  coeval  with  Arrian  in 
the  second  and  the  third  century,  or  contemporaneous 
with  Cosmas,  and  M.  Polo,  with  Renaudot,  with  El. 
Edrisi,  and  Ebn  Haucal,  with  the  Portuguese  voyages, 
and  with  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits.  India,  says  Wilford 
from  the  Puranas,  has  sent  forth  its  hundred  colonies  of 
Chinas,  and  Sacas  to  the  river  Oxus,  to  the  Yellow1 
River,  to  Ava,  to  Malacca,  and  into  the  Southern  islands, 
and  thus  imparted  to  them,  to  Otaheite,  and  to  New 
Zealand,  a  tinge  of  its  civilization,  its  arts,  its  traditions, 
its  astronomy,  and  its  religion.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Indostan,  as  to  China  :  the  manners,  the  arts, 
and  the  trades,  of  the  Indoos  have  continued  4000  years  : 
its  commercial  products  have  continued  the  same 
through  4000  years;  because  nature  changes  neither 
the  soil,  nor  the  climate,  nor  the  wants  of  the  contiguous 


1  If  the  tradition  that  men  clothed  in  silk  were  seen  at  Ouivera, 
be  well  founded,  Indoos,  or  Chinese,  or  Japanners,  have  mixed 
with  the  American  Tartars  :  the  Mexican,  and  Peruvian  Kings, 
their  Almanacs,  and  Palanquins  have  come  from  Asia,  as  certainly 
as  the  Japanese,  in  a  later  age,  have  peopled  the  Kurile  Islands, 
and  the  Moguls  of  a  very  remote  age  Kampschatka. 
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nations.  We  must  trace  the  causes  of  this  stability, 
First,  in  its  early  settlement;  Second,  in  its  vast  popu¬ 
lation  in  very  early  ages ;  Third,  in  its  ancient  warlike 
character  ;  Fourth,  in  its  social  laws,  and  its  domestic 
comforts ;  Fifth,  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  religion ; 
Sixth,  in  the  nationality  of  its  race ;  Seventh,  in  their 
obstinate  preference  of  their  ancient  customs ;  Eighth, 
in  their  national  pride,  and  a  disdain  of  foreigners  and 
strangers. 


1  •; 
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On  the  wonderful  Changes ,  which  Providence  causes  in 

the  physical  World . 


An  ocean  leaves  its  ancient  shore ;  it  becomes  annu¬ 
ally  more  shallow  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  it  leaves 
the  anciently  deep  havens  of  Holland  encumbered  with 
bars  ;  it  deepens  the  mouths  of  the  opposite  rivers,  and 
the  entrance  into  the  opposite  harbours  of  Great  Britain. 
Thus  it  leans  on  the  bosom  of  the  most  western  shore  of 
Europe,  and  deserts  the  embraces  of  its  former  favourites, 

Brabant  and  Batavia. 

„  / 

i 

The  Adriatic,  or  Venetian  gulf,  on  either  shore,  has 
lost  the  depth  of  water,  which  it  enjoyed  during  the 
classic  ages  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  Oxus  in  modern  times  is  unable  to  reach  the 
Caspian  into  which  it  was  evacuated  during  the  period 
of  the  Grecian  traffic,  (over  the  land,  and  through  their 
Median  kingdom,)  with  the  northern  part  of  India. 
Either  that  lake  has  narrowed  its  ancient  extent,  or  the 
springs  and  resources  of  that  river  have  been  deprived  of 
their  ancient  volume  of  waters.  In  either  case,  nature 
has  changed  her  ancient  courses. 
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The  lakes  in  Canada  are  observed  to  decrease  in  number, 
and  in  depth.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  has  dug  for  its  use 
a  level,  far  lower  than  the  ancient  bed.  In  some  centu¬ 
ries,  those  lakes  will  disappear,  and  the  mighty  river  of 
Niagara  will  flow  a  shallow,  and  a  sluggard  stream.  The 
Susquehana,  or  Patowmak,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries 
has  eaten  away  a  portion  of  the  opposing  Alleghany  moun¬ 
tains,  and  has  sawn  through  a  section  of  those  lofty  masses 
a  novel  and  convenient  outlet.  Its  modern  channel  more 
completely  drains  the  western  states.  In  some  succeeding 
age  its  cataracts  will  be  smoothed,  its  cascades  vanish  in  a 
gentle  ripple,  and  a  slow  and  majestic  river  will  wind  its 
course  over  a  country,  in  which,  in  oar  times,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  its  forests  are  stunned  by  the  roar  of  its  water¬ 
falls,  their  canoes  are  shivered  by  its  rapids,  and  the  most 
valuable  timber  is  irreparably  injured  at  its  weirs,  or  lost 
irretrievably  in  its  autumnal  inundations,  and  its  vernal 
thaws.  Vessels,  which,  in  our  century,  cannot  ascend  it 
beyond  the  federal  city,  at  this  imaginary  date  in  futurity 
will  load  near  the  fountains  of  the  Ohio,  and  convey  the 
productions  of  India  and  Europe  to  the  distant  and  as  yet 
the  unsettled  regions  of  the  Cherokee  country.  The 
lakes  of  the  Misisippi  have  dried,  and  a  tranquil  river  has 
occupied  the  seat  of  those  early  inundations.  Man  has 
gained  a  surface  of  territory  for  his  tillage  and  suste¬ 
nance,  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  half  of  Europe,  by  the 
accidental  and  unaided  desiccation  of  the  Misisippic  inland- 
•  seas.  The  present  periodical  inundation  of  its  immedi - 
ate  shores  is  rather  serviceable,  as  it  is  adapted  to  wild 
and  to  excellent  rice,  than  prejudicial  from  its  extent :  . 
like  the  Nile,  or  the  Ganges,  like  the  warping  ooze  of 
our  domestic  river  Trent,  or  the  remote  Yellow  river  in 
China,  it  fertilizes  and  manures,  as  it  overspreads,  the 
thirsty  soil !  Canada  will  become  the  Louisiana,  or  the 
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Egypt  of  a  future  age  ;  the  gift  of  a  river,  the  recovered 
and  cultivated  bed  of  an  ancient  sea  ;  a  second  isle  of 
Holdernesse,  Axholme,  or  Ely,  changed  into  a  mainland: 
a  second  Bedford  level,  or  Lincolnshire  fen  rescued  by 
drainage  from  a  waste  ;  a  second  isle  of  Sheppey,  or, 
Romney  marsh,  which  will  repulse  to  a  decorous  and 
respectful  distance  the  amorous  and  intrusive  ocean! 
Guiana  in  South-America,  the  Caraccas,  Issequibo, 
Surinam,  and  Demarara,  have  emerged  in  one  century,  bv 
the  hand  of  man  assisting  the  hand  of  nature,  from  a  swamp 
during  the  summer — floods  and  a  deluged  world  into  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  plantation  of  estates,  bordered  on  the 
sea-shore  with  inland  canals !  Cayenne,  and  the  north 
part  of  the  Brasils,  at  present  over-loaded  with  stagnate 
waters,  will  follow  the  march  of  Dutch  industry,  and 
emulate  the  rapid  enterprize  of  English  colonial  opulence. 
The  licentiousness  of  the  Amazon,  or  Maranon,  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  La  Plata,  with  all  their  thousands  of 
tributary,  navigable,  and  magnificent  streams,  will,  in 
that  future  age  of  colonial  improvement,  be  completely 
subdued  ;  and  each  of  these  vast  rivers,  or  periodical 
lakes,  which  swallow  a  wide  country  in  their  autumnal 
increase,  will  be  embanked,  and  checked  by  new  villages, 
havens,  cities,  and  forts,  rising  over  its  diminished  banks 
in  military  pride  and  with  insolent  triumph  over  its 
weakness.  Another  sunk  island,  another  Delta,  and 
other  Misisippic  peninsulas,  islands  in  those  three  rivers, 
as  extensive,  capacious  and  fertile  as  the  islots  of  the 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  or  the  Danube,  will  rise  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  midst  of  their  tamed  channels,  and  smile  at 
their  impotent  and  murmuring  waves.  If  the  proud  and 
merciless  ocean  in  some  early  age  have,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  swallowed  portions  of  the  continent,  and 
reduced  both  Southern  Asia,  and  Western  India,  to  a 
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contemptible  archipelago  of  the  “  islands  in  the  South 
Sea,”  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  if  in  eras  immensely 
remote,  it  has  forcibly  separated  Britain  from  France, 
Siberia  from  West-Canada,  Sicily  from  Italy  ;  in  our 
favoured  times  it  seems  prepared  to  offer  honourable 
amendment,  and  full  restitution.  It  has  retired  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Alleghany  to  the  modern  shore  of  the 
Virginias ;  it  has  receded  from  the  foot  of  Imaus  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  presented  to  grateful  India 
the  astonishing  plain  of  Oude  and  Bengal  ;  it  has  hand¬ 
somely  retreated  in  the  direction  of  the  Chinese  Yellow 
River  to  its  distant  outfall,  and,  along  the  modern  coast 
of  China,  it  has  presented  to  its  famished  millions  a  New 
Egypt,  a  New  Holland,  easily  embanked  and  fertile  in 
millet,  or  in  rice,  and  extending  two  thousand  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth,  the  area  of  the  southern  half 
of  Europe.  By  a  second  retreat,  that  industrious  people 
may  gain  the  whole  space,  which  intervenes  between 
these  recovered  provinces,  and  the  adjacent  kingdom  of 
Corea  ;  and  a  new  circumnavigation  of  a  second  Lord 
Macartney  will  be  required  to  survey  and  to  sound  its 
new  shore.  Russia  and  Siberia,  rapidly  augmented  in 
population,  behold  with  pious  wonder  their  rivers  flow 
in  beds  far  "deeper  than  their  ancient  channels,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  lakes  Baikal,  Onega,  and  Ladoga, 
annually  betray  a  less  depth  of  water;  a  circumstance 
prophetic  of  their  end,  and  favourable  to  the  sustenance 
of  a  future  accumulation  of  people. 

2.  While  the  ocean  has  thus  sought  new  shores,  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  if  we  compute  its  changes 
from  1560  to  1740,  in  180  years  has  veered  from  eleven 
and  a  half  degrees  towards  the  east,  to  the  same  amount 
towards  the  west :  90  years  therefore,  is  the  period, 
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during  which  it  vibrates,  as  the  pendulum  :  Dr.  Halley 
computed  that  in  700  years,  it  would  complete  its  circle  ! 
3.  The  breadth  of  the  ecliptic  increases  during  a  fixed 
number  of  centuries,  and  diminishes  alternately  during 
a  second  period.  In  other  words,  the  orb  of  the  earth 
travels  around  the  sun  sometimes  in  an  imaginary  orbit, 
or  high  road  through  the  infinite  space  of  the  heavens : 
sometimes  in  a  second  she  seeks,  and  she  leaves  in 
succession,  her  ancient  path.  1  If  all  these  three 
changes  be  connected  by  some  common ,  though  concealed, 
cause,  how  complicate  is  the  mechanism  of  our  terrestrial 
ball,  how  strange  are  its  movements. 

•  i 

•  i  * 

The  same  divine  Power,  who  regulates  the  natural, 
disposes  the  moral  and  political,  world.  Nations  change 
their  character,  empire  its  seats  ;  colonies  flourish,  the 
parent  country  decays  :  the  Portuguese,  once  heroes, 
shrink  from  war,  remove  from  Europe ;  degenerated  in 
India,  succeed  like  a  transplanted  tree,  in  Africa  and 
Brasil :  Spain,  once  imperial,  couches  to  France,  trembles 
for  her  American  colonies,  subsidises  her  naval  enemy, 
and  surrenders  to  a  boastful  infant  state  her  colonial  trade, 
her  Floridas  and  Louisiana.  Denmark  is  dismantled, 
Turkey  divided :  will  Mahomet’s  religion  vanish  ?  Will 
the  Jews  be  restored  to  Canaan  ? 


1  See  Playfair’s  Illustration  of  the  Huttonian  Theory. 
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A  short  account  of  the  City  and  Territory  of  Ragusa  ;  an 
Independent  Christian  State ,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Venice  on  the  borders  of  the  Turkish  Empire . 


* 


The  Author's  Preface . 


In  an  age  like  the  present,  when  almost  every  branch 
of  literature  and  science  is  diligently  cultivated  and  conti¬ 
nually  improving,  every  scrap  of  useful  knowledge  may 
be  acceptable  to  a  judicious  public,  and  as  scarcely  any 
thing  tends  more  either  to  the  improvement  or  entertain¬ 
ment  of  an  ingenious  mind  than  the  study  of  Geography, 
(especially  when  it  exhibits  a  view  not  only  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  products,  &c.  of  the  various  parts  of  the  earth  ; 
but  also  of  the  genius  and  manners  of  their  inhabitants) 
so  no  publications  have  of  late  years  been  more  favoura¬ 
bly  received,  or  read  with  greater  avidity. 

%  I  -  * 

To  acquire  this  knowledge  we  have  seen  large  sums 
of  money  expended,  and  many  ingenious  men  sent  out 
to  explore  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  mankind  with  a  description  of 
countries,  the  names  of  which  had  scarcely  ever  reached 
their  ears. 
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Nor  is  curiosity  alone  the  spring  of  such  exertions  ; 
national  interest  also  has  been  generally  consulted,  and 
in  innumerable  instances  promoted  by  the  extension  of 

geographical  knowledge. 

'  '  -  * 

In  intruding  the  present  short  account  upon  the 
public,  the  Author  has  indeed  but  little  claim  to  their 
attention  :  the  small  territory,  of  which  it  treats,  is  neither 
so  distant  and  unknown,  as  to  excite  that  curiosity,  which 
he  might  expect,  were  he  describing  a  newly  discovered 
island  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  nor  is  it  so  powerful  and 
extensive,  as  to  form  an  object  of  importance  in  the  scale 
of  European  nations :  some  little,  however,  he  will  say 
on  each  of  these  heads. 

Although  the  name  of  Ragusa  appears  on  all  our 
maps  and  is  found  in  every  geographical  treatise,  many 
particulars  respecting  it  having  been  known  in  England 
for  several  centuries,  yet  the  little  intercourse  we  have 
had  with  it  (as  our  ships  seldom  or  never  put  in  there 
except  in  cases  of  distress,  &c.  and  theirs  very  rarely 
visit  England)  has  so  far  precluded  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  internal  state,  that  the  Author  flatters  himself 
he  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no 
such  account  as  this  has  ever  before  appeared  in  print : 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  some  curious  particulars, 
which  (had  they  been  written  by  an  able  hand)  would 
have  afforded  room  for  much  speculation  not  only  to  the 
geographer,  but  also  to  the  politician,  and  to  every  one 
who  wishes  to  trace  the  state  of  society  in  its  progress 
from  barbarism  to  civilization,  or  rather  from  the  plain 
simplicity  of  nature  to  the  refinements  of  polished  life. 
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Further,  as  its  maritime  importance  is  much  greater 
than  the  extent  of  its  territory,  it  becomes  an  object  of 
some  consideration  even  on  the  ground  of  interest; 
especially  at  a  time  when  Europe  is  so  dreadfully 
convulsed  that  neutrality  on  the  sea  is  almost  unknown  : 
with  this  view,  principally  it  is,  that  he  has  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  origin  of  its  neutrality,  and  to  exhibit  to  the 
commercial  world  as  clear  a  view,  as  he  could  obtain,  of 
the  foundation,  on  which  it  rests. 

He  has  only  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  source  from 
which  he  has  derived  his  information  :  it  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  a  Ragusean  Captain  who  visited  Hull  in 
the  year  1800,  of  whose  sound  judgment  and  competent 
knowledge  he  has  reason  to  entertain  the  highest 
opinion,  having  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  in 
various  instances  the  clearness  and  strength  of  his  under¬ 
standing,  his  great  ingenuity  and  application  in  the 
improvement  of  it,  and  his  acquaintance  with  many 
branches  of  literature,  history,  politics,  &c.  to  a  degree 
rarely  found  in  men  of  his  profession. 


A  short  Account  of  Ragusa. 


.IAagusa  is  a  small  but  independent  state,  which  forms 
a  part  of  Dalmatia  in  European  Turkey :  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Gulf  of  Venice  on  the  west;  by  Venetian  Dalmatia 
on  the  north  and  north  west ;  by  Turkish  Dalmatia  on 
the  north  east  and  east ;  and  by  Albania  on  the  south 
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and  south-east.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  in  a 
direct  line  is  about  100  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east 
to  west  18  or  20.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  land-side  by 
a‘ ridge  of  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  adjacent 
country,  over  which  are  several  passages  of  easy  access 
to  men  and  horses :  the  interiour  of  the  country  is  also 
very  mountainous,  and  the  surface  of-  the  mountains 
barren  and  unproductive ;  but  the  vallies  produce  corn 
and  various  kinds  of  delicious  fruit,  as  apples,  pears, 
plumbs,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  &c.  though  no 
oranges. 

It  should  seem,  however,  that  the  country  is  not 
remarkably  fertile,  or  the  inhabitants  but  little  skilled  in 
agriculture,  since  notwithstanding  the  thinness  of  its 
population  they  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
importing  corn  from  Turkey. 

It  has  most  of  the  fowls  common  in  England,  and  all 
our  quadrupeds,  as  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  &c. 
plenty  of  hares  and  rabbits,  and  a  few  foxes.  Bees  too 
are  kept  in  a  domesticated  state  amongst  them,  as  with  us. 

The  Raguseans  have  but  one  harvest  and  vintage  in 
the  year;  the  former  commences  about  the  20th  of  June, 
and  the  latter  the  10th  of  September,  and  the  wines 
which  they  make  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  the 
common  drink  of  the  inhabitants. — Yet  notwithstanding 
the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  mountains  are 
frequently  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  though  ice  is 
very  rarely  seen. 

.  ,  •  t  •  ,  * 

The  country  is  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes: 
about  140  years  ago  half  the  town  of  Ragusa  was 
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destroyed  by  one,  and  a  year  seldom  passes  without  some 
symptoms  of  them.  . 

Many  villages  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  country, 
containing  from  3  to  500  inhabitants  each  -y  but  it  has  no 
considerable  town  except  Ragusa,  the  capital,  which  is 
H  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about  9000 
inhabitants,  or,  with  the'suburbs,  12,000:  the  houses  are 
built  of  a  very  fine  stone  and  remarkably  strong  to  resist 
the  effect  of  earthquakes. 

The  coast  is  all  along  full  of  harbours  fit  for  large  fleets 
with  very  secure  anchorage,  and  the  sea  well  stored  with 
fish.  About  twelve  small  islands  are  scattered  along  it, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  Ragusean  territory :  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  them  are  Augusta  and  Meleda.  Augusta  is 
about  25  miles  in  circumference,  containing  2000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  has  a  fishery  established  on  it  for  anchovies 
and  surdines,  which  are  exported  to  Venice,  Trieste,  and 
Ancona ;  it  produces  corn  and  wine  for  the,  supply  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Meleda  is  50  miles  in  circumference,  but  has  only 
about  2000  inhabitants*  who  live  in  a  few  small  villages 

and  have  no  considerable  town  in  the  island  :  it  has  three 

♦ 

good  harbours,  and  produces  corn  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  its  own  inhabitants,  but  nothing  of  any 
value  to  the  state  except  firewood. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  in  the  Italian  schools, 
whether  this  island  be  not  the  same  which  is  called 
Melita  in  the  New  Testament,  on  which  St.  Paul  and  his 
companions  were  shipwrecked ;  and  many  have  been 
inclined  to  give  it  the  preference  to  Malta  in  that  respect, 
not  only  from  the  coincidence  of  its  name  (which  in 
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Latin  is  Melita,)  but  from  the  great  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  reconciling  the  account  there  given  of 
the  wind,  he.  with  the  situation  of  Malta. — It  abounds 
with  destructive  serpents,  by  which  both  the  inhabitants 
and  the  cattle  frequently  suffer :  the  bite  of  some  of 
them  is  so  deadly,  as  to  occasion  instant  death  without 
remedy ;  but  others  less  noxious  cause  a  tumour,  which 
by  degrees  spreads  over  the  whole  frame  and  produces 
the  death  of  the  patient  in  two  or  three  days,  unless  they 
take  the  precaution  of  immediately  cutting  out  the  part 
affected,  when  no  further  inconvenience  ensues. 

*  'm 

These  serpents  are  also  found  in  Ragusa,  but  they  are 
neither  so  noxious,  nor  so  numerous  as  on  this  island. 

/ 

This  remarkable  state  has  not  only  preserved  its  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  empire,  against  the 
arms  of  which  it  possesses  no  means  of  defence,  but  has 
enjoyed  the  most  profound  tranquillity  for  the  space  of 
1000  years  with  only  one  small  interruption,  which 
happened  about  22  years  ago,  when  the  Russians,  being 
at  war  with  the  Turks,  began  to  commit  depredations  on 
the  Ragusean  shipping,  but  the  affair  was  very  soon 
made  up. 

Having  no  internal  commotions,  nor  external  wars  of 
their  own,  nor  any  concern  in  those  of  their  neighbours, 
the  state  maintains  neither  army,  nor  navy,  nor  any  thing 
which  has  the  appearance  of  hostile  force,  except  about 
fifty  soldiers,  who  attend  the  doge  on  special  occasions, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  pomp  and  parade. 

■  4 

Although  the  continuance  of  this  happy  state  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  (so  different  from  the  condition  of  all  the  - 
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more  polished  nations  of  Europe)  must  no  doubt  be 
attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  poverty  and  infertility 
of  their  country,  which  affords  little  to  gratify  the  avarice 
or  ambition  of  an  invader,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been 
partly  occasioned  by  the  following  circumstance  :  when 
the  Turks  had  overrun  Greece  and  conquered  the 
provinces  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  &c.  the  Raguseans  sent 
deputies  to  congratulate  the  Sultan  on  his  success,  and  to 
solicit  his  protection :  as  they  were  the  first  and  only 
people  who  had  complimented  him  in  this  manner,  he 
received  them  graciously  and  entered  into  a  treaty  to 
allow  them  their  independence,  which  has  been  kept 
inviolable  to  the  present  day,  and  once  every  three  years 
two  senators  are  still  deputed  from  Ragusa  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  to  renew  the  friendship. 

In  the  above-mentioned  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  Raguseans  should  pay  the  grand  seignior  an  annual 
tribute,  in  consideration  of  which,  they  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  selling  salt  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Ragusa  produces  very  little  in  itself  for  the  purpose 
of  trade,  except  a  small  quantity  of  oil  ;  the  salt  which 
they  sell  to  the  Turks  is  partly  found  in  the  peninsula  of 
Stagn,  (part  of  their  territory)  but  principally  imported 
from  Sicily  and  Sardinia;  wool,  wax,  iron,  hides,  leather, 
&c.  are  brought  by  land  carriage  from  Turkey,  and 
exported  from  Ragusa  to  Venice,  Ancona,  Apulia, 
Trieste,  &c. :  they  import  linen  and  woollen  cloth  from 
Trieste  and  Leghorn,  timber  for  ship-building  from 
Albania,  masts  from  Istria,  hemp  and  flax  from  Ancona, 
pitch  and  tar  from  Venetian  Dalmatia,  &c. :  their  country 
produces  fir-timber,  but  very  little  fit  for  ship-building, 
and  no  iron,  flax,  or  hemp. — Their  principal  wealth  and 
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support  arises  from  their  shipping,  which  is  not  only 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  their  own  trade ;  but 
also  enables  them  to  act  as  general  carriers  for  other 
nations  almost  all  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  sometimes 
they  are  freighted  beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
Portugal,  England,  &c. 

The  whole  state  contains  about  260  merchantmen  of 
100  to  600  tons  each,  besides  several  smaller  vessels, 
which  are  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  and  they  have  in  all  about  5000  seamen.  The  ships 
carry  guns  for  their  own  defence,  and  have  the  Grand 
Seignior's,  firman  to  protect  them  from  the  Barbarian 
cruizers. 

tj  J  f  i  f ,  y  t 

It  is  a  law  in  this  country  that  no  ship  shall  be  absent 
from  home  more  than  3h  years  at  one  time,  for  which 
purpose  passports  are  granted  by  the  government  for 
that  period,  and  when  a  ship  returns  from  such  a 
campaign  (as  it  is  called)  if  she  is  not  freighted  back  to 
some  part  of  the  Adriatic,  she  is  obliged  to  bring  a  cargo 
of  salt  home  to  Ragusa :  when  a  captain  outstays  his 
time,  or  fails  in  any  of  these  particulars,  he  is,  on  his 
return  home,  tried  by  the  overseers  of  navigation,  and,  if 
found  guilty  of  any  criminal  negligence,  is  punished  by 
a  fine  or  imprisonment. 

*  ,  ,  \ 

v  i  f 

They  have  no  political  connexion  with  the  Venetians ; 
neither  pay  them  tribute,  nor  receive  protection  from 
them,  nor  have  they  done  it  in  the  captain’s  memory,  or 
at  any  former  period,  to  his  knowledge,  being  two  rival 
powers  in  maritime  affairs,  whose  interests  are  too 
discordant  to  admit  of  much  friendship,  and  occasion 
some  degree  of  jealousy  \  but  when  the  Generalissimo 
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of  the  Venetian  galleys  enters  the  port  of  Ragusa 
(through  contrary  winds,  &c.)  the  senate  render  him 
some  degree  of  homage  as  master  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  whole  country  of  Ragusa  and  all  its  dependencies 
do  not  contain  more  than  60,000  inhabitants  :  its  civil 
government  is  aristocratical ;  both  legislative  and  executive 
power  being  vested  in  the  senate,  which  consists  of 
about  50  families  of  nobles,  who  are  forbidden  to  inter¬ 
marry  with  the  commonalty. 

These  senators  choose  from  among  themselves  every 
month  a  president,  who  is  called  a  Doge,  the  same  as  at 
Venice,  and  appoint  one  of  their  number  (who  has  the 
appellation  of  Count)  to  travel  occasionally  through  the 
country  and  administer  justice  in  their  tribunals. 

The  universal  harmony  and  good  understanding  which 
prevail  among  the  natives,  render  civil  courts  of  justice 
almost  unnecessary,  as  most  disputes  and  private  griev¬ 
ances  are  settled  by  arbitration,  but  the  senate  form  a 
high  court  of  judicature,  to  whom  an  appeal  is  final  in 

all  cases. 

%  •  »  1  *  » 

Felonious  crimes  are  scarcely  known  amongst  them, 
though  about  two  years  ago  a  Venetian,  who  came  to 
settle  in  Ragusa,  committed  a  murder  for  which  he  was 
hanged  the  same  afternoon,  but  as  they  have  no  public 
executioner  in  the  whole  country,  he  was  taken  to  a 
Turkish  market  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  gratuity  of 
about  5  guineas  was  given  to  a  Turk  to  perform  the 
execution. 

The  only  revenue  of  the  government  arises  from 
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custom-house  duties  on  shipping  and  merchandise,  out 
of  which  they  pay  the  clergy  the  greatest  part  of  their 
salaries,  maintain  free-schools  all  over  the  nation,  and 
provide  physicians  to  attend  the  sick  and  administer 
medicines  without  any  charge  to  their  patients. 

The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  church  is  governed  by  an  archbishop,  who  is  chosen 
by  the  nobles  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope. 

v  •>  ...  t 

Divine  service  is  read  in  Latin  in  all  the  churches,  and 
the  people  are  allowed  the  free  use  of  the  Bible,  the 
Inquisition  being  altogether  unheard  of. 

The  people  pay  but  a  very  small  contribution  to  the 
clergy,  they  being  (as  before  observed)  principally  main¬ 
tained  by  government. 

Their  schools  are  all  free  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  state:  in  them  are  taught  reading,  writing,  mathe¬ 
matics,  &c.  with  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages ;  but 
the  language  spoken  all  over  the  country  is  Sclavonian, 
(or  what  the  captain  calls  Hilderic). 

The  government  select  some  of  the  most  promising 
youths  from  among  the  commonalty,  and  send  them  to 
the  Universities  of  Sienna,  Naples,  Florence,  Bologna, 
&c.  to  study  physic,  after  which  they  are  employed  at 
the  sole  expense  of  the  nation,  to  attend  the  sick  and 
administer  medicines  all  over  their  dominions. 

The  Raguseans  appear  to  be  exemplary  in  their  moral 
deportment,  as  well  as  remarkable  for  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  :  drunkenness  is  accounted  scandalous  among 
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them,  and  not  often  seen,  prostitutes  are  much  discounte¬ 
nanced,  and  games  of  hazard  are  forbidden  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  though  they  allow  the  people  in  some  instances  to 
play  for  trifles. 

They  have  notwithstanding  several  prisons  in  which 
delinquents  are  occasionally  confined,  and  some  who 
have  notoriously  offended,  (especially  with  the  tongue 
in  cursing,  swearing,  and  abusive  language)  are  exposed 
in  the  public  streets  in  a  contrivance  something  like  the 
pillory. 

There  is  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  which  was  used  for¬ 
merly  as  a  poor  house  in  the  town  of  Ragusa,  but  about 
15  years  ago  the  latter  was  burnt  down  and  has  not  since 
been  rebuilt :  the  country  in  general  affords  few  examples 
of  distress,  and  the  people  are  ready  to  relieve  each  other. 

In  Ragusa  there  is  also  a  theatre,  four  churches,  and 
some  smaller  chapels,  among  which  is  a  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogue,  and  about  200  Jews  reside  in  the  city. 

The  first  printing-office  was  established  among  them 
only  about  15  years  ago,  at  which  books  are  printed  in 
the  Italian  and  Hilderic  (or  Sclavonian)  languages,  but 
no  newspapers  are  circulated  in  the  country. 

There  is  an  office  for  marine  insurances  in  Ragusa, 
but  their  ships  are  frequently  insured  in  Venice,  Leghorn, 
Constantinople,  &c. 

,  ■  '  «  .  i 

The  French,  Neapolitans,  Russians,  Germans,  and 
Spaniards,  have  each  a  consul  settled  here,  though  as  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  inconsiderable,  and  their  own 
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vessels  much  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  it,  they  are 
seldom  or  never  visited  by  ships  from  other  nations, 
(except  such  as  put  into  their  ports  in  distress,  wind- 
bound,  &c.)  but  a  few  small  ones  from  the  Popish  terri¬ 
tories,  Naples,  and  Venetian  Dalmatia. 

# 

*  *i 

The  Raguseans  have  notaries  who  make  and  record 
transfers  of  property,  of  which  the  parties  take  copies 
for  their  own  satisfaction.  They  have  no  gold  coins, 
though  some  Venetian  Zequins  are  circulated  among 
them. 

Their  silver  coins  are  ducats,  in  value  about  three  shil¬ 
lings  sterling,  with  the  figure  of  a  woman  on  one  side, 
and  the  word  4  libertas*  on  the  other;  crowns a  ducat, 
and  pearpera=f  of  a  crown. 

They  have  a  copper  coin,  called  in  Italian  soldi,  and  in 
French  sous,  and  some  denarii,  each  containing  6  sous — 
1 2  of  these  denarii  are  equal  to  one  pearpera. 

Turkish  coins  form  the  principal  part  of  their 
currency ;  and  they  have  also  some  Spanish  dollars, 
which  are  sold  for  about  \\  ducats  and  10  denarii  each, 
sometimes  a  trifle  more  or  less. 

i 

They  make  use  of  tobacco,  which  they  procure  from 
the  Turks,  and  smoke  in  wooden  pipes  of  considerable 
length,  to  which  they  often  affix  tops  of  amber  very 
costly. 

Wood  is  their  only  firing. 
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The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  excludes  the 
use  of  all  wheel-carriages,  but  they  have  sedan  chairs 
carried  by  men. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  even  into  this 
tranquil  spot  (which  seems  to  enjoy  all  the  happiness 
that  any  civil  government  is  capable  of  affording)  the 
emissaries  of  the  French  republic  have  endeavoured  to 
introduce  their  favourite  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality, 
and  have  excited  some  commotions  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  among  a  few  discontented  individuals  of  the 
lowest  and  most  profligate  classes ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  too  well  satisfied  with  their  condition  to  be 
inclined  at  present  to  ‘  meddle  with  them  that  are  given 
to  change,’ 
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A  few  Circumstances ,  related  by  an  English  Manufac¬ 
turer  ,  who  resided  at  JMonte  I  ideo  16  months , 
during  part  of  the  years  1806  and  7. 


i 


Buenos-Ayres  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  on  September  14. 


The  articles  the  most  proper  for  that  market,  are 
the  goods  and  the  cottons  of  Manchester .  The  thick 
French  and  Spanish  silks  are  preferred  to  the  English , 
which  are  too  thin,,  Their  own  stirrups,  spurs,  whips, 
and  the  ornaments  of  their  saddles  are  of  massive  silver, 
but  of  the  rudest  workmanship  :  even  their  silver  is  not 
refined  from  the  alloy  :  the  English  miners  are  their  su¬ 
periors  in  skill.  Their  domiciliary  furniture  is  wretch¬ 
edly  made :  hence  they  buy  English  articles  from  the 
American  vessels,  A  variety  of  old  and  singular  dresses 
were  carried  by  our  speculators  to  Monte  Video:  few  of 
them  were  sold.  The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are 
careless  and  uncleanly.  When  the  Matte ,  or  Paraguay 
tea  is  poured  into  a  bason,  all  the  circle  in  succession  use 
the  same  tube,  through  which  they  suck  that  beverage : 
the  upper  part  of  it,  like  the  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  is 
blackened  by  daily  use  :  the  rich  form  the  head  of  silver  : 
matte ,  and  supper  are  the  meals,  at  which  they  see  com- 
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pany :  you  are  rarely  invited  to  dine.  The  Cabildieri 
reside  principally  at  Buenos  Ayres.  No  tallow,  or 
hides  are  to  be  drawn  direct  from  the  Brasils  ;  for  the 
Brasilian  vessels,  trading  to  the  river  La  Plata ,  import 
these  articles  from  it,  and  formerly  transmitted  them  to 
Europe.  Hemp,  and  flax  also  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
grown  in  abundance  in  the  Brasils ,  for  their  ships  inclose 
all  sorts  of  goods  in  bass,  or  mats  of  rushes,  and  pur¬ 
chase  their  ropes  of  the  United  Americans ,  and  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  inhabitants  of  Monte  Video  are  crafty  in  trade, 
and  too  Jewish :  many,  however,  paid  their  debts  honour¬ 
ably,  when  we  left  the  town. 

The  Newspapers  have  said,  that  we  brought  in  our 
fleet  three  millions  sterling :  the  sum  is  exaggerated, 
but  it  was  very  large. 

The  substitute  for  ropes  at  Buenos  Ayres ,  is  a  thong 
made  of  raw  hide,  steeped  in  water  :  it  is  strong  :  tillers 
for  the  helm  &c.  are  made  of  it,  and  one  served  our  ship 
till  we  reached  England. 

The  white  Spanish  women  are  proud' :  they  refuse  to 
work  even  in  an  Inn,  if  they  be  seen. 

The  Spanish  poncho ,  or  cloak  is  very  well  adapted  to 
conceal  any  articles  which  they  have  stolen ;  and  all  are 
thieves. 
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Maldonado  has  a  good  harbour,  is  capable  of  defence 
by  a  fleet,  and  lies  at  half  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  :  Monte  Video  is  twice  the  distance.  The  Pa- 
raguay  Indians  bring  wood  to  both  the  towns.  A  cap¬ 
tain  of  an  old  ship  of  war  was  nicknamed  Dare-Devil : 
he  asked  leave  of  Admiral  Sterling  to  silence  a  fort  at 
Monte  Video  :  the  Admiral  discouraged  the  attempt,  and 
observed  that  red  hot  balls  would  set  the  ship  on  fire  : 
c  Never  regard  a  little  powder said  the  Veteran,  c  if 
we  only  take  the  town  by  my  attack ,  she  will  sell  as  fire¬ 
wood,9  When  the  place  was  taken,  a  sneering  Spaniard 
inquired  of  an  English  officer  in  the  Engineers, c  Why 
they  did  not  advance  the  battery  nearer  the  wall?9  The 
proud  Briton  replied,  4  We  breached  you  at  the  distance  : 
and  mm  inform  me ,  why  you  did  not  place  chevaux  de 
frize  in  the  breach  ?  Did  not  you  suspect ,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dared  to  mount  it  ?  The  tales  of  the  crueltv  commit- 

v 

ted  by  the  British  soldiers  both  at  Monte  Video ,  and  at 
Buenos  Ayres  were  false.  I  saw  the  fort  in  Monte  Video 
in  which  70  Spaniards  were  bayoneted,  but  the  attack 
was  made  at  early  dawn,  and  the  British  were  wrought  to 
a  state  of  phrenzy  by  the  opposition  which  they  experien¬ 
ced  in  the  breach.  At  Buenos  Ayres  also  3  soldiers 
often  bayoneted  the  same  soldier,  and  held  him  over  the 
parapet  to  deter  others  from  further  opposition  ;  but 
such  actions  are  frequent  in  storming  a  city.  A  whole 
regiment  were  Irishmen :  they  are  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
universe  for  a  smart  and  bold  assault. 
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A  certain  General  was  said  to  have  been  drunk  during 
the  morning  of  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres :  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  held  him  in  contempt,  as  a  very  weak  man,  without 
resources  :  Achmuty  would  have  taken  it  with  half  his 
force :  2000  men  are  sufficient  at  any  time  to  force  their 
way  through  the  whole  country ;  but  they  should  live 
under  tents,  and  not  enter  a  town.  Buenos  Ayres  might 
have  been  battered  and  levelled  by  our  great  guns.  Sir 
Home  Popham  said  to  a  friend,  as  he  sailed  to  Copenha¬ 
gen ,  ‘  Be  assured ,  such  an  army  must  take  such  an  open 
town .’ 

A  few  British  always  chased  the  whole  Spanish  army 
in  the  plains.  They  were  undisciplined  and  timid,  and 
they  broke  at  the first  charge. 

v  ■ 

Monte  Video  could  not  have  been  retaken  by  all  the 
Spanish  force  in  Buenos  Ayres  ;  but  the  said  General 
would  not  allow  any  general  to  be  its  exclusive  governor  : 
he  required  all  to  embark  in  his  presence  and  to  leave 
La  Plata.  The  officers  cursed  him  most  loudly. 

The  English  privates  will  obtain  drink  :  the  following 
trick  was  their  daily  practice :  they  forced  any  well-dressed 
Spaniard  into  a  tavern  in  Monte  Video  ;  pointed  to  their 
mouths  ;  were  supplied  with  wine  ;  then  pointed  to  the 
Spaniard ,  as  the  paymaster,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
treat  ! 
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A  Description  of  La  Plata ,  by  Captain  Wallis ,  *who 

died  at  Hull  in  1 809. 


Xn  the  two  last  years  of  the  American  war  he  sailed  to 
Port  Desire  in  Patagonia,  and  to  the  islands  of 

fishing  for  seals  (the  mothers  fight  fiercely 
to  save  their  young,  and  rise  before  them)  and  whale- 
oil.  He  was  compelled  to  hire  a  crew  at  Canada  of 
various  nations ;  six  were  Spaniards,  many  were  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  the  rest  were  English.  While  cruizing 
off  the  mouth  of  La  Plata,  the  above  mentioned  six 
Spaniards,  being  Upon  the  night  watch,  took  the  tholes 
and  rudders  from  all  the  boats,  and  secretly  conveyed 
them  into  one,  in  which  th$y  escaped  to  Monte  Video, 
described  the  English  vessel,  and  sailed  on  board  two 
large  frigates,  fully  manned,  against  her,  and  soon  took 
her. 

'  x  »  1  *  *  ' 

In  approaching  Monte  Video,  which  is  opposite,  and  the 
port  to  Buenos  Ayres,  you  sail  5  days  through  the  black 
mud  brought  down  by  this  vast  river,  and  for  the  last  day 
you  are  almost  towed  in :  the  inner  harbour  is  very 
secure:  the  south-west-wind  there  is  often  violent;  no  tide 
can  set  up  the  river  of  La  Plata  :  the  water  before  Monte 
Video  is  very  salt,  but  before  Buenos  Ayres  very  fresh  ! 
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Before  the  last  town  the  water  for  100  miles  is  rather 
shallow,  and  can  only  admit  small  vessels.  You  steer  to 
it  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  and  always  in  the  night,  or 
in  the  fogs,  which  there  are  frequent  ;  drop  your  anchor 
when  your  log  says  “  5  fathoms/’  otherwise  you  would 
be  wrecked  before  the  morning  :  many  Spanish  ships  are 
lost  through  neglect  of  this  plain  advice.  No  buoys,  but 
long  beacons  or  poles,  are  placed  in  the  river.  No  large 
ships  in  the  time  of  peace  were  permitted  to  anchor  and 
refresh  there.  If  one  appeared,  an  officer  was  sent  to 
the  stranger  in  a  sloop,  and  provisions  were  sold  to  him, 
if  his  crew  were  sick  in  the  scurvy.  Captain  Wallis 
once  experienced  this  humane  indulgence.  Monte  Video 
in  1731.  had  built  20 ships  of  tolerable  burthen:  it  is 
erected  on  rock,  but  its  fortifications  are  only  formidable 
to  the  hostile  Indians  of  the  interiour,  who  often  approach 
it  in  bodies  of  cavalry,  within  a  few  miles,  burning 
the  Spanish  solitary  farm-houses,  and  destroying 
their  vines,  peach-trees,  wheat,  maize,  turkeys,  geese, 
hens,  and  even  vegetables,  taking  no  prisoners,  but 
killing  them  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  The  cause  of 
their  hostility  is  the  absurd  practice  of  the  Spanish  priests, 
in  all  this  colony,  in  giving  no  quarter  to  a  captive  Indian, 
unless  he  will  become  a  Catholic.  You  see  these  monks 
and  friars,  sitting  in  the  above  two  towns  dozing  in  the 
sun,  fat  and  unwieldy.  All  the  Spaniards,  indeed,  are 
indolent,  and  ride,  if  they  remove  to  the  smallest 
distance;  a  saddled  horse  is  near  them.  The  reason 
of  this  practice  is,  the  crowd  of  horses  wild  or  unap¬ 
propriated  in  this  country.  They  amount  to  millions, 
f  requently  you  pass  through  thirty-five  miles  in  extent, 
composed  of  the  same  herd  of  horses  and  black  cattle, 
as  you  travel  through  this  level  region,  extending 
oyer  350  miles,  without  a  hill,  a  tree,  or  a  bush  :  it  is  a 
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plain,  waving  with  white  rich  clover,  nearly  a  yard  high  ; 
the  black  cattle  trampling,  and  feeding  on  it,  and  horses 
and  swine  mixed  with  them. 

The  Captain  was  marched  1250  miles  due  west,  into 
the  province  and  large  town  of  Mondoza,  under  the 
hills  of  Chili :  on  every  side  of  a  hill,  rind  over  every 
plain  he  saw  the  same  herbage,  the  same  unnumbered 
flocks  and  herds.  The  native  wild  Indians  are  tall, 
active  and  light :  they  ride  without  saddle,  or  bridle, 
armed  with  a  spear,  which  they  use  for  a  whip,  and  with 
a  gun  :  if  they  are  more  numerous  than  the  Spaniards, 
they  engage  them ;  if  fewer,  they  escape  by  flight,  and 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  fastnesses.  A  company  of 
Spanish  cavalry  often  ride  in  the  pursuit  of  them  a  whole 
fortnight,  but  being  loaded  with  a  saddle,  which  weighs 
20lb.  and  with  powder  and  arms,  they  are  easily  outstrip¬ 
ped  in  speed.  The  English  could  readily  make  peace 
with  them,  by  sending  traders  among  them  and  teaching 
them  to  plough.  They  already  sow  maize.  The  Jesuits 
had  by  their  mildness  civilized  tens  of  thousands :  Cap¬ 
tain  Wallis  saw  several  of  the  towns  of  those  Jesuits,  and 
their  large  houses,  which  are  all  deserted,  and  generally 
rent  by  some  earthquake.  These  concussions  are  frequent 
and  annual.  The  Spaniards  say  that  they  take  place  at 
the  periodical  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains : 
through  fear  of  them  Buenos  Ayres  is  only  fortified  with 
a  mud  earthen  wall,  not  with  stone  ;  and  its  guns  are  not 
mounted  upon  carriages.  During  his  travels  over  2500 
miles,  the  Captain  found  villages  in  Paraguay  and  La 
Plata,  each  at  the  distance  of  70  or  80  miles  :  he  once 
passed  through  a  wood  reaching  400  miles :  it  borders  on 
many  rivers  :  through  all  the  country  wood  is  the  fuel, 
and  by  water  it  reaches  Buenos  Ayres. 
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The  country  is  very  thinly  peopled  ;  but  its  trade  has 
been  very  much  cramped  by  the  exactions  of  the  officers 
and  the  priests.  If  a  planter  reap  10  bushels  of  fine  wheat 
(and  they  only  eat  the  best,)  9  go  to  the  above.  Hence 
the  Spaniards  have  long  been  prepared  for  a  revolt.  All 
the  goods  of  Europe  are  there  sold  at  from  500  to  1000 
per  cent,  above  the  European  prices.  In  the  interiour,  how¬ 
ever,  they  live  luxuriously  from  their  own  farms  :  many 
only  reap  half  of  their  wheat :  it  is  useless  to  them. 
Oats  and  rye  they  do  not  sow ;  for  the  wild  horse  is 
broken  when  he  is  wanted,  and,  when  no  longer  required, 
is  turned  loose  into  the  plains.  Winter  is  unknown  :  the 
warmth  is  not  entirely  as  great  as  that  of  Spain  :  during 
three  years,  he  only  saw  ice  of  the  thickness  of  a  shilling, 
and  it  melted  at  sun-rise.  The  plains  and  woods  enjoy  a 
perpetual  verdure  :  for  a  succession  of  grasses  and  leaves 
take  the  place  of  those  which  decay.  Near  the  towns,  the 
cattle  are  marked  in  the  horn  by  the  owner ;  and  are 
soon  mixed  with  the  innumerable  herds.  In  the  interiour 
a  planter  often  knows  not  the  real  number  of  his  cattle, 
nor  the  miles  of  his  vast  estate.  Near  the  towms,  a  hunter 
or  rather  butcher  is  sent  out,  in  the  season  to  kill ;  he 
jirks  the  flesh,  i.  e.  cuts  it  into  circular  steaks,  twTo  inches 
thick,  and  the  circumference  of  the  beast ;  hangs  it  in  this 
circular  form  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  on  the  pole  with 
which  he  rides,  dries  it,  and  on  his  return  it  is  put  into  his 
store:  it  will  keep  for  12  months.  It  could  therefore  be 
exported  to  the  West-Indian  Islands,  cheap,  and  in  ama¬ 
zing  quantities.  It  is  of  so  little  value,  that  at  the  end  of 
every  year,  the  governor  orders  it  (like  the  Jewish  leaven) 
to  be  cast  into  the  rivers,  or  the  streets :  it  then  smells  faint, 
but  innumerable  rats  and  some  house-dogs  soon  devour 
it.  The  hide  is  then  spread  into  a  square,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  bent  into  half  its  breadth,  and  packed  into  a 
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rude  cart.  When  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  either 
packed  thus  doubled,  into  a  ship  between  decks,  and 
cannon  rolled  upon  it  to  press  it  down,  and  wedges  near 
the  uppermost  deck  to  break  its  elasticity,  or  it  is  sewed 
up  like  a  bag,  and  filled  with  tallow.  A  species  of  local 
deer  is  often  killed,  and  its  hide  forms  a  bag. 

Soaperies  abound  in  La  Plata  in  every  family  :  soap  is 
there  very  black,  and  will  wash  even  in  salt  water.  In 
the  interiour  of  the  country,  indeed,  many  streams  are 
so  salt  as  to  kill  the  draught-horses,  which  are  thirsty 
and  drink  of  them  :  they  must  Jiow  through  mountains 
and  strata  of  native  salt.  Hence  the  hides  could  be 
easily  salted,  not  dried,  and  then  in  England  they  would 
be  worth,  raw,  five  guineas,  and  in  leather,  ten  :  they 
are  shipped  now  at  five  shillings  :  millions  could  be  ex¬ 
ported  ! —  The  soap  is  formed  of  tallow  and  the  ashes  of 
burnt  trees,  often  simmered  over  a  fire,  and  passed 
through  many  hair-bags. 

The  leather  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  very  bad,  it  is  scarcely 
dyed ,  and  never  tanned.  The  leather  of  the  Captain’s 
ship-pump  was  cut  off  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  converted 
into  soles  for  shoes !  The  black  oak-bark  of  Buenos 
Ayres  dyes  a  turkey,  or  morocco  leather !  The  men  in 
Buenos  Ayres  and  in  all  La  Plata,  wear  a  light  black 
cloth  for  their  coat,  or  jacket.  It  sells  very  high.  The 
women  are  veiled  to  the  knees,  in  black  cotton.  The 
men  are  eager  to  extend  their  trade  and  commerce,  if 
permission  were  given. 

The  province  is  incredibly  rich.  A  quarter  of  a  cow 
sells  in  Buenos  Ayres  at  two  shillings  :  the  butcher  will 
not  cut  off  half  a  quarter.  A  family,  and  their  negroes 
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who  are  very  numerous,  and  are  brought  from  the 
Brasilian  Portuguese,  eat  part  of,  and  cast  the  major 
part  of  it  every  three  days  out  of  the  window  into  the 
street.  If  rats  were  not  their  scavengers,  these  offals 
would  cause  an  infection.  The  people  are  dirty ;  the 
streets,  though  wide,  are  not  paved  nor  lighted  ;  the  back 
river  of  Buenos  Ayres  renders  the  town  plentiful  in  pro¬ 
vision,  as  well  as  healthy  :  in  spring,  you  feel  a  con¬ 
striction  in  the  chest  from  the  atmostphere ;  but  no  agues. 
The  Captain  saw  peaches  shot  into  the  market-place,  like 
our  turnips,  and  as  cheap.  Grapes  grow  in  the  open 
air  at  every  cottage,  but  no  sugar  is  made  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  Brasils.  Through  all  the  1 260  miles, 
through  which  he  passed,  at  every  SO  or  40  miles  he 
met  asses  and  horses  with  each  two  panniers,  and  two 
long  bars  either  of  gold  or  silver  in  them,  which  the 
carrier  every  night  threw  as  carelessly  on  the  ground  as 
if  they  had  been  cabbages.  The  ship,  in  which  he  him¬ 
self  returned  to  England,  brought  to  Spain  2,000,000 
sterling  :  she  had  waited  two  years  for  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  Spanish  authors  never  publish  the  real  geo¬ 
graphic  situation  of  the  mines ,  but  he  was  told  they  were 
very  numerous.  The  mule,  or  ass-drivers  are  often  met  and 
killed  by  the  native  Indians.  A  few  guards  would  secure 
the  cross-roads*  which  are  straight  and  cut  through  the 
woods,  and  a  few  presents  of  cloth  would  appease  them. 
The  governor  at  Buenos  Ayres  lives  in  a  large  palace  : 
it  contains  a  hall  in  the  midst  of  it :  he  sits  on  a  throne, 
and  guards  line  the  approach  to  it.  His  revenue  is  very 
great.  The  houses  in  general  are  lofty  and  airy  :  the 
town  is  thrice  the  extent  of  old  Hull  ;  it  is  built  of  brick, 
and  Monte  Video  of  stone.  The  latter  place  would  re¬ 
quire  a  large  expense  in  order  to  be  strongly  fortified. 
Indeed  one  thousand  men  would  at  any  time  have  taken 
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this  province  ;  for  the  hostile  Indians  are  in  its  rear,  the 
negroes  in  its  bosom,  and  the  planters  are  oppressed  and 
dissatisfied. 

No  power  can  take  it  from  England.—  It  suits  our 
constitutions,  for  you  can  work  even  in  summer  with 
your  coat  upon  you.  Its  value  has  not  been  known, 
nor  its  productions,  nor  its  facilities  for  inland-frYzcfe. 
Your  shopmen  could  sell  goods  by  land,  or  by  its  rivers 
into  every  quarter  of  Brasil,  Guiana,  the  Caraccas, 
Peru,  and  Chili;  so  centrally  situated  is  it.  Little  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  by  England  for  its  most  important  inte¬ 
rests  ;  so  much  has  been  completed  by  Old  Spain.  But 
the  province  is  arrived  at  such  a  population  and  strength, 
that  the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants  are  opened,  and  it  knows 
its  own  resources.  England  should  continue  the  war, 
rather  than  surrender  it.  Our  activity  would  be  copied 
by  the  Spanish,  and  >$e  might  be  instructed  by  their 
economy  and  temperance.  It  will  be  more  safe  for  us, 
to  import  thither  no  new  negroes,  but  to  encourage  the 
present  stock  to  increase  by  mild  usage.  In  Buenos 
Ayres  are  many  Scotch,  some  Irish  Catholics,  and  a  few 
English.  But  the  Spaniards  were  very  insolent  to  these 
prisoners  ;  they  spit  upon  them,  called  them  heretics 
and  barbarians,  refused  to  admit  them  into  their  cottages 
to  sleep,  and  exposed  them  to  rain  and  heavy  weather. 
In  these  climates  the  -showers  are  frequent  and  consist  of 
very  weighty  drops. 

In  Buenos  Ayres  are  fourteen  churches,  and  many  in 
the  villages.  The  East-Indian  ships  might  provision  at 
Monte  Video ;  and  the  South-Whalers  from  London 
certainly  will.  It  is  true,  the  trade-winds  only  reach  to 
25°  of  latitude,  and  Buenos  Ayres  is  at  33 ;  and  after 
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the  25 lh  degree,  you  fall  into  variable  winds  ;  but  then 
at  30  you  meet  with  a  wind  from  the  pole,  which  carries 
you  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Since  we  have 
La  Plata,  we  do  not  want  the  Cape.  Another  island 
called  Ascension,  opposite  to  St.  Helena,  and  now  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Portuguese,  though  uninhabited,  would  be 
more  useful  to  us.  England  once  attempted  to  seize  it : 
one  of  our  frigates  was  (it  is  said  intentionally)  wrecked 
on  it :  the  men  were  saved,  landed,  and  built  a  fort  on 
it,  and  would  have  added  a  pier ;  but  France  remon¬ 
strated  with  Portugal,  and  she  required  of  us  to  surrender 
it.  The  Portuguese  in  the  Brazils  are  so  much  attached 
to  the  Spaniards  as  Catholic  brethren ,  that,  had  not  Gene¬ 
ral  Beresford  and  Sir  H.  Popham  sailed  direct  and  in 
secret  from  the  Cape,  they  would  have  alarmed  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  we  should  have  lost  the  spoils . 

b  \  ‘r  *  .•  i }  \  Stw  •.  v  i  \  ••  <  *  «  J  *  •  *  -  *  -  •  • 

V  (  < 

Rats  being  well  fed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  are  so  increased, 
that  they  ran  up  a  ship’s  mast,  and  in  three  weeks  had 
eaten  through  the  sails :  when  the  captain  unfurled  them, 
they  were  ribbons  !  Rats  run  into  every  room  unnoticed 
even  by  the  ladies  of  a  family  :  they  are  fat  and  peace¬ 
able. 

Rabbits  in  the  country  are  equally  increased. 

The  soil  through  350  miles  is  black,  and  like  snuff, 
pulverised  :  it  is  rich  without  manure.  The  main  river 
flows  slow  and  majestic.  A  large  trade  between  England 
and  La  Plata  will  commence  by  a  barter  of  goods.  Soap 
and  leather  will  be  sold  to  the  West-Indies. 
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At  La  Plata  the  Spanish  Cabildieri ,  are  proud,  high- 
spirited,  boastful :  they  take  a  pride  in  a  sense  of 
honour.  They  lead  an  indolent  life  in  town  and  country. 

The  free  white  ladies  never  wet  the  finger,  nor  labour : 
the  negresses,  and  the  people  of  mingled  colour  alone 
work. 

i 

But  the  Spanish  shopmen  and  mechanics  are  very  in¬ 
dustrious  and  frugal :  though  loaded  with  taxes,  they 
supply  all  the  ships  with  goods,  & c. 

The  provincial  government  is  supported,  as  at  the 
Havanna,  by  its  own  internal  taxes :  you  pay  two,  three, 
or  one  dollar  at  the  door  of  the  circus,  in  which  the  bull¬ 
fights  are  exhibited :  the  cash  is  paid  to  the  governor. 

A  duty  is  exacted  upon  every  import  and  export,  and 

a  bribe  for  the  cc  forced”  trade. 

. 

.  f  ■  i. 

By  eating  too  much  animal  food,  the  colonists  are 
afflicted  with  scorbutic  complaints  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
fruit-season  commences,  they  are  healthful  again.  The 
climate  itself  is  salubrious. 

The  herb  of  Paraguay,  used  in  the  place  of  tea,  is  very 
pleasant  It  is  sucked  from  a  large  tube :  it  is  scalded 
upon  a  covered  plate.  In  the  stead  of  coffee,  the  inha- 
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bitants  drink  cocoa  and  chocolate  :  both  are  cheap.  Le¬ 
mons  there  are  rather  sweet,  their  juice  is  mixed  with 
water,  and  is  delicious.  Pomegranates  are  abundant  in 
every  village,  and  grapes  are  as  large  as  our  walnuts ; 
but  wine  is  forbidden  to  be  made  ;  it  is  imported  from 
Old  Spain,  and  is  sold  cheap  :  oranges  are  there  in  won¬ 
derful  plenty,  and  sweet. 

■»  TN  •  r%  ■'  \  *  v  ^  ^  «  » 

,  -  ■'  .  '  •*  /  •  '  *  ■  * 

The  beef  is  always  boiled  to  fritters  :  no  knives  are 
used  at  meals,  merely  a  fork  and  a  spoon.  Yet  the 
Spaniards,  who  visited  the  English  on  board  the  ship, 
preferred  the  English  roast-beef,  and  particularly  its 
gravy. 

Mr.  Molloy,  an  English  agent,  attempted  to  introduce 
the  fashion  of  roasting  beef  by  a  spit  and  a  jack,  but  he 
himself  could  not  use  it ;  for  it  soon  wanted  repair : 
it  often  broke,  and  his  servants  would  not  learn  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  it. 

The  slaves  live  on  easada-bread  :  when  it  is  sprinkled 
with  water,  it  swells  into  a  kind  of  pudding  :  it  is  called 
Jarinha-Jlour ;  if  it  be  swallowed  in  a  dry  state,  the 
stomach  when  you  afterwards  drink  water,  is  puffed  up 
as  with  the  cholic,  and  the  sensation  is  very  disagreeable. 
No  loaves  of  wheat  are  sold. 

During  Lent,  both  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  you  are  forbidden  to  eat  meat.  Twelve  sprats 
boiled  in  a  large  tub  of  water  were  served  up.  The 
English  were  nearly  famished,  and  after  many  intreaties 
obtained  leave  from  the  priests  to  buy  beef.  The  latter 
spit  upon  them  as  heretics ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
bear  the  insult ;  for  if  they  uttered  a  low  deep  curse  at 
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it  in  the  English  language,  the  Irish,  who  heard  them, 
told  tales  of  them,  and  they  ran  the  risk  of  life!  All 
the  Catholics  put  off  their  hats  as  they  pass  a  church  on  . 
which  a  cross  is  always  placed:  the  English  neglected 
the  ceremony. 

Corn  grows  around  every  village  in  the  interiour,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  feed  its  own  residents.  The 
females  in  each  family  manufacture  for  themselves.  In 
every  other  respect,  both  sexes  in  the  country  live  most 
indolently,  because  they  see  no  market-town  near  them. 
By  neighbourly  exchange,  they  obtain  the  few  goods, 
which  they  may  need. 

At  Buenos  Ayres  a  native  sailor’s  wage  is  only  three 
half-pence  a  day,  and  a  ration  of  farinha.  An  English 
ship’s  crew  was  wholly  supplied  with  beef  for  half  a 
crown  a  day. 

The  Paraguays  sail  down  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  boats 
with  goods :  they  are  half-Indian  in  their  manners,  but 
Christians  in  religion  :  sun-burnt  and  active,  very  indus¬ 
trious  :  in  the  towns  they  are  women-servants  and  lack- 
ies,  tailors,  joiners,  and  of  all  other  trades.  But  they 
groan  under  heavy  taxes. 

Snuff  sells  at  700  per  cent,  above  the  European  price; 
because  in  the  Brasils  the  government  enjoys  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  sale,  and  exports  sparingly.  Even  the  Portu¬ 
guese  private  ships,  on  their  arrival  at  Lisbon,  cast  into 
the  sea  all  the  stock  of  the  sailors,  to  prevent  a  smuggling 
trade.  Anchors  sell  at  an  enormous  rate  ;  for  only  two 
ships  sail  yearly  freighted  with  them  hither  from  Lima  in 
Peru.  Yet  iron  is  found  in  the  isle  of  St.  Georgia. 
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All  the  goods,  which  cross  the  Cordillerian  mountains 
from  Chili  are  also  very  dear  in  La  Plata,  for  the 
English  prisoners,  after  they  had  marched  1260  miles 
to  Mondoza,  were  informed  that  a  post  went  thence  to 
Peru  or  Chili  only  in  the  summer-months  (which  are 
our  winter)  in  ten  days.  Other  goods  from  the  north 
of  La  Plata  reach  by  an  inland-rout  the  shore  of  the 
Caraccas :  they  are  sent  from  2000  to  30  O  miles. 

Some  ships,  which  had  made  up  cargoes  proper  for 
Botany  Bay,  touched  and  sold  the  whole  at  Monte  Video: 
every  article  paid  a  vast  profit. 

The  thoughtless  English  sailors  under  Captain  Wallis, 
five  years  ago,  sold  even  their  linen,  jackets  and  boots, 
to  the  cunning  Spanish  traders  at  Buenos  Ayres,  tempted 
by  the  high  price.  If  the  Captain  had  not  refused  the 
same  rich  offers,  they  would  have  returned  naked. 
There  is  a  great  and  a  regular  trade  by  land,  from  the 
Brasils  to  Monte  Video.  Both  nations  are  extensive 
smugglers. 

This  traffic  is  fortunately  uninterrupted  by  the  savage 
Indians,  who  in  the  Pampasas,  or  plains  west  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  subsist  on  the  raw  flesh  of  horses  and  cows,  and 
who,  when  taken  captive  by  the  Spaniards,  prefer  death 
to  a  change  of  their  religion  ! 

The  road  of  these  traders  from  Brasil  lies  over  hills, 
and  through  a  well-peopled  country.  From  Monte 
Video,  indeed,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  the  richest  and  most 
useful  district  of  the  two  nations. 

- 

.  .  i  t  J  ( X  5  V  I  •  •  *  •  „ 

Lmited  America  carries  on  no  trade  with  Buenos 
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Ayres,  nor  ever  will  be  able.  For  the  voyage  thence 
to  that  port  is  over  a  greater  extent  of  ocean,  than  from 
England :  the  Americans  must  sail  far  to  the  east  to 
weather  the  Cape  of  Rio  Grande.  Hence  England  will 
find  no  rival  from  that  quarter. 

•  0 

On  the  shores  of  Old  Mexico  and  Peru  many  hundred 
coasting  vessels  ply ;  but  only  two  sail  thence  to  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres.  Brasil  at  present  monopolizes  its  market, 
and  indeed,  that  of  the  half  of  Southern  America;  for 
there  never  can  be  built  more  than  Monte  Video  and 
this  town,  on  this  river,  and  only  Port  Desire  is  accessi¬ 
ble  on  the  Patagonian  shore.  The  continent  is  in  want 
of  harbours  to  shelter  ships  :  on  all  the  shore  to  Monte 
Video  you  drag  the  anchors  at  a  South-West-wind  :  on 
this  account,  you  always  drop  your  anchors  aft,  the 
head  is  securely  locked  in  a  mud.  The  Spanish  drafts 
of  the  river  are  tolerably  accurate.  English  island  di¬ 
vides  the  river  equally  :  south  of  it  the  soundings  are  25 
fathoms,  then  20,  next  6  :  at  5  you  drop  your  anchor  : 
you  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  current.  On  the  North 
side,  you  keep  off  shore,  and  sail  along  the  middle  of  the 
current :  the  depth  of  it  is,  first  1 6,  then  6  fathoms* 

V 

Many  trades  may  in  future  be  established  at  Buenos 
Ayres :  in  the  trade,  from  the  Brasils,  leather  is  now 
imported,  and  bark  may.  Seals  are  now  caught  at  the 
island  of  New  South-Georgia :  26  or  30,000  are  caught 
by  each  vessel  in  December  and  January  :  these  seal- 
ships  should  leave  their  oil  and  skins  in  the  warehouses 
at  Monte  Video,  and  other  ships  from  London  should 
come  thither  for  it.  From  this  port  along  shore  through 
20  degrees  of  latitude  up  to  the  Falkland  islands,  millions 
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of  whales  may  be  caught :  they  are  of  the  sperm,  or 
black  kind. 

You  find  100  fathoms  of  water  at  35  miles  from 
the  shore,  and  you  fish  thence  toward  the  shore,  till  you 
meet  with  only  50  fathoms.  Iron  also  could  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  South-Georgian  rocks  :  for  the  rivulets 
are  all  mineral.  At  present  this  voyage  requires  16 
months  :  it  then  may  be  conducted  in  18  weeks.  Tiger- 
skins  could  be  brought  across  the  great  plains  of  the 
Pampassas,  or  down  the  river  Paraguay  ;  in  both  which 
places  they  are  numerous.  They  cannot  be  tamed  : 
they  enter  the  out-houses  in  the  villages,  and  kill  the 
poor  negroes.  At  the  noise  of  the  bells  around  the 
travelling  mules,  they  slowly  and  without  fear,  stalk 
away.  A  horseman  either  shoots,  or  hamstrings  them. 

At  Mondoza  few  of  the  horses  were  shod ;  but  all 
which  were,  were  shod  with  silver  in  very  thick  plates 
(Before  the  Christian  era  in  Old  Spain,  the  Phoenician 
sailors  relate  the  same  fact  of  the  then  savages  near  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  Pizarro  saw  the  same  circumstance  in 
Peru!)  The  gentry  also  wear  large  spurs  and  the  heads 
of  whips,  and  all  their  domestic  furniture  is  formed  of 
this  metal,  massive  and  plain.  It  is  there  of  far  less  value, 
as  it  is  of  less  use  than  iron. 

All  iron  goods,  trinkets,  steel,  forks,  &c.  are  profita¬ 
ble  articles  theie.  Salt  may  be  made  by  a  very  easy 
process,  as  it  is  made  at  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  along  the 
sea  shore  at  Monte  Video  from  the  sea  water.  You 
dig  a  deep  hole,  you  then  smooth  the  surrounding  sand, 
oi  clay  into  the  shape  of  a  shallow  pan,  you  bucket 
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the  salt  water  upon  this  clay,  and  the  sun  bakes  it  into  a 
crust ;  you  cast  more  water  upon  it,  till  it  is  thickened  : 
you  then  lift  up  this  mould  of  salt,  and  break  it  for  use. 
You  may  wash  it,  and  it  will  scarcely  melt,  and  the 
melted  part  is  useful. 


A  List  of  Goods ,  which  should  be  exported  to  La  Plata ,  with 
incidental  Hintsy  and  Observations ,  written  for  the  Author 
by  Captain  Wallis ,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  large  there  for 
5  years. 


1.  Cast-iron  Stew-pans  would  bring  more  than  cent,  percent, 
as  well  as 

2.  Black-cloth. 

.  • 

3.  Women’s  Hoods  of  black  fine  cloth,  or  Kerseymere,  made 
in  England  to  suit  that  market. 

4.  Irish  linens,  and  Shirts  of  the  coarsest  kind  ready-made. 

5.  Pairs  of  Decanters :  their  glass-ware  is  of  an  old  fashion. 

6.  Glass  of  all  kinds  will  sell  at  very  high  prices. 

7.  Jewellery  and  ornamental  Ware,  Ornaments  for  the  Head 
made  with  Crosses,  and  Images  of  Saints  male  and  female. 

i 

8.  Silvery  and  lacquered  Ware. 
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A  list  of  Goods , 

9.  There  is  in  this  Country  a  Scarcity  of  Delph,  and  other 
earthern  Ware. 

10.  Snuff. 

11.  The  Vessel  should  touch  at  Salvador,  or  Rio  Janeiro  to 
take  in  a  cargo  of  Tobacco,  Rice,  Sugar,  Rum,  proper  fox 
the  Market  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

/  i  ^  ^ 

12.  No  Article  from  England  could  be  sent,  which  would  not 
be  acceptable,  and  leave  a  profit. 

13.  Very  many  are  rich  in  Buenos  Ayres  :  Cloth  lately  could 
be  bought  only  by  the  Grandees,  and  now  it  may  by  the 
traders. 

14.  Quilting  Waistcoat. 

15.  Goods  of  Copper  and  Tin,  such  as  Sauce-pans,  and  the 
Furniture  of  a  Cookery,  and  Kitchen,  they  prefer  to  their 
own  Goods  of  European  construction. 

16.  Gold  Ware,  such  as  Ornaments  of  Dress,  Watches  of 
promising  appearance,  Rings  and  Ear-rings,  Combs  for  the 
Hair,  as  Caps  are  not  worn  there. 

- 

17.  No  old  Clothes  made  with  Silver  and  Gold  mixed:  these 
may  be  sold  at  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  :  at  Rag-fair  you 
may  suit  yourselves  for  this  Negroe  market. 

18.  Corn-Mills  would  be  a  useful  supply  to  them,  as  they 
have  none  :  to  export  grain  at  Monte  Video  would  be  a 
serious  object  to  our  Government,  and  a  real  profit  to  the 
landed  interest  at  La  Plata. 

19.  Every  Article  is  worth  cent,  per  cent,  above  European  prices. 

* 

20.  Saddles  made  in  their  own  way,  very  clumsy,  like  a  saddle* 


'which  should  he  exported  to  La  Plata. 
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back,  high  behind  and  before,  of  the  same  form  as  are 
used  in  Old  Spain :  they  have  no  stuffing,  but  are  hard : 
hence  they  cut  the  horse’s  back  in  one  journey  :  to  avoid 
chafing,  they  use  2  or  3  sheep-skins :  our  Saddlers  could 
add  a  stuffing  :  the  Spanish  horseman’s  cloak  is  of  plaid 
woollen  stuff,  2  yards  long,  1^  broad  :  a  hole  is  made  to 
receive  the  head  and  neck  :  this  at  night  is  their  bed-clothes, 
and  the  saddle  is  their  pillow  :  they  carry  with  them  a 
tinder-box,  make  fuel  of  cow’s  dung  dried,  make  a  fire  of  it, 
and  broil  meat  in  it  at  night. 

/ 

21.  The  principal  Articles  of  Luxury  from  England  would  be 
cooling  Utensils,  as  Pots  and  Pans  :  the  Pots  in  the  rich 
houses  are  fixed  and  stationary,  as  they  are  in  our  Barracks  : 
in  the  poor  they  are  moveable  :  no  knives  are  used  ;  nothing 
but  a  spoon  and  a  fork,  as  meat  is  stewed. 

22.  Touch  at  Madeira,  and  carry  wine  thither  ;  if  no  sale  for 
it,  it  would  be  of  value  in  England. 

23.  A  ship  arrived' from  Bristol,  the  first  after  the  American 
War,  and  made  a  profit  of  several  thousand  pounds  by  it. 

24 r.  The  fishing  begins  in  October,  and  continues  through 
November,  December,  January,  and  part  of  February. 

25.  March  and  April  are  their  winter-months. 

s  * 

26.  A  2d  season  commences  on  the  African  Coast  in  May,  and 
continues  through  all  June,  August,  and  September : 
hence  your  fishery  lasts  nearly  all  the  year. 

27.  By  making  your  Ship’s  home  at  Monte  Video,  you  escape 
the  scurvy,  which  in  one  voyage  you  must  suffer  by. 

28.  If  you  take  out  even  §•  of  a  cargo  of  merchandize  it  will 
half  pay  the  expense  of  your  outfit  for  the  fishery:  you 
will  set  out  in  June,  in  10  weeks  arrive,  reach  Monte 
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Video  in  August  in  order  to  fit  out  by  October,  or  Novem¬ 
ber,  fish  near  the  River,  and  on  the  Shore. 

29.  No  copper  coin  is  used  there,  but  bits  of  tin  are  substituted 
for  it:  a  6d  is  the  least  silver-coin:  patacha  is  a  silver 
dollar. 


Further  Particulars  related  by  a  Merchant  of  New 
York ,  with  some  Reflections. 


The  indigo  cottons  of  La  Plata,  and  the  sugars  excel 
even  those  of  Georgia  and  Louisiana :  hemp  is  grown, 
and  may  be  raised  in  immense  quantities,  and  brought 
down  the  river  cheaply  :  many  kinds  of  timber  and  lum¬ 
ber,  all  the  ores  for  paint,  and  all  the  metals,  tin  except¬ 
ed,  are  the  usual  freight,  which  they  export  to  the  United 
States  :  these  states  will  be  mortified  upon  seeing  so  fine 
a  country  for  export  and  import  slide  out  of  their  own 
hands  into  those  of  so  opulent  and  active  a  people  ;  but 
La  Plata  will  render  the  trade  of  United  America  of  less 
political  and  commercial  weight  with  our  Court :  to  se¬ 
cure  an  export  of  our  manufactures  through  their  ships, 
we  have  lately  crouched  to  them  :  we  now  become  inde¬ 
pendent  of  them  :  we  gain  the  profit  of  two  freights,  out 
and  home,  to  La  Plata  :  we  push  into  the  circulation  of 
the  whole  world  the  cottons,  hides,  and  tallows,  gold  and 
diamonds,  earths  and  ores  of  La  Plata :  and  thus  every 
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profit  of  trade,  in  every  stage,  revolves  in  our  country, 
or  our  colonies.  What  indeed  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Old 
Spain  ?  If  the  loss  of  a  few  galleons  crippled  her  powers 
for  carrying  on  a  war  under  Louis  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth,  what  must  she  feel  from  losing  provinces  and 
mines,  their  produces,  and  freights,  and  taxes  ? 


The  following  Particulars  were  written  by  an  Officer  at 

Buenos  Ayres. 


%  ,  <*• »  .  i* 

■  MV  •  •  •  •  '•*  r  •  .  \  , ; 

0  '  *  .  • 

What  is  called  Paraguay  tea,  has  the  appearance  of 
the  small  twigs  of  willow,  dried  and  bruised.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  use  it  by  putting  it  into  a  small  gourd  which  serves 
for  a  tea-pot  and  tea-cup,  and  sucking  it  through  a  tube 
with  a  flat  end  full  of  holes,  to  serve  as  a  strainer.  They 
add  nothing  to  this  tea,  and  appear  greatly  amused  with 
sipping  it. 

The  Spaniards  certainly  either  roast,  or  bake  their  meat ; 
and  on  all  occasions  indulged  us  with  knives,  though  of 
rather  a  coarse  manufacture. 

i  !  a  •  ,  j 

Wine  at  Buenos  Ayres  appeared  plentiful,  and  Brandy 
still  more  so.  If  this  is  not  made  in  the  country,  how  do 
they  get  it  from  Old  Spain,  or  any  other  country,  in  time 
of  war  ? 


i 
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Fine  white  bread  was  very  common  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  the  finest  biscuit  possible. 


The  following  military  Transactions  occurred  during  the 
fatal  Repulse  which  General  White  lock  sustained % 
Communicated  by  the  same . 


The  priests  in  Buenos  Ayres,  conducted  themselves  in 
every  respect  as  became  the  ministers  of  religion.  Their 
humanity  to  the  prisoners  and  wounded  was  exemplary. 
Although  a  number  of  British  were  made  prisoners  in  a 
church,  to  which  a  convent  was  attached,  in  which  one, 
or  two  priests  were  killed  and  more  wounded,  and  no 
great  ceremony  used  with  the  church  or  its  attendants ; 
the  priests  were  the  first  to  assure  the  prisoners  of  good 
treatment  and  to  attend  to  the  wounded, 

*  1  ■  *,  J  i 

-  *  ,  i 

The  idea  of  difference  in  religion  appeared  to  have  no 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards:  the  wor dhere- 
tic  was  never  mentioned  ;  though  the  Spaniards  were  uni¬ 
versally  surprised  at  being  told  that  the  English  were 
Christians .  Several  Spanish  grenadiers  took  much  pains 
to  make  me  a  convert  to  what  they  imagined  to  be  a 
better  religion  than  my  own :  our  religious  disputes  were 
long  and  various  :  and  on  finding  me  obstinate  in  resisting 
what  appeared  to  them  unanswerable  arguments,  they  left 
me  with  the  appearance  of  regret  and  pity,  I  never 
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heard  any  worse  term  applied  to  the  English  soldiers 

by  the  lowest  Spaniard  than  picaros ,  an  appellation  which 
it  must  be  confessed  many  of  them  richly  deserved.  The 
English  invariably  behave  ill  in  Catholic  countries, 
and  are  too  stupid  to  see  the  forbearance  bordering  on 
compassion,  which  foreigners  exercise  towards  them.  I 
never  felt  a  compliment  more  sensibly,  than  when  a  Spa¬ 
niard  said  to  me  at  Buenos  Ayres,  AT0,  no ,  Sir ,  you  have 
neither  the  looks  nor  the  manners  of  an  Englishman . 
The  Spanish  character  never  shone  brighter,  nor  has  the 
English  often  looked  more  contemptible,  than  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  When  the  English  were  embarking  on  the  pier 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Spaniards  were  thrusting  little 
bottles  of  spirits  &c.  into  their  hands  by  way  of  taking  a 
friendly  leave,  I  heard  the  English  soldiers  muttering  to 
themselves,  D — n  your  eyes ,  if  we  had  had  a  little  better 
luck ,  what  a  sacking  we'd  have  given  you . 

.  % 

Our  officers,  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  behaved 
in  a  sullen  and  peevish  style.  Their  object  had  been  the 
plunder  of  the  capital.  Many  instances  of  savage  cruelty 
occurred  on  both  sides.  Two  Spaniards  were  seen  by 
our  army,  whose  throats  had  been  cut  by  our  stragglers ; 
and  two  of  our  soldiers  were  found  in  the  same  mangled 
state  in  a  Spanish  hut.  On  the  morning  of  the  attack  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  public  orders  were  given  to  leave  no  Spa¬ 
niard  alive,  and  to  spare  only  the  infants,  the  aged,  and 
the  women :  one  officer  added  to  the  bloody  command, 
“  give  the  enemy  three  inches  of  the  bayonet,  and  make 
short  work.”  During  our  success  at  our  entrance  into 
the  town,  even  some  of  the  women  were  killed  ;  and  in 
one  family,  the  wife  and  the  husband  were  butchered  in 
their  sleep,  while  five  young  children  were  playing  on  the 
same  bed,  ignorant  of  their  loss.  The  townsmen  fought 
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gallantly.  Negroes,  Mulattos,  and  Whites,  all  opposed 
us.  Firing  behind  walls,  they  knew  their  advantage  over 
us.  We  had  neglected  to  advance  to  our  front  even  the 
field-pieces,  which  we  had  taken.  Now  the  houses  in 
Buenos  Ayres  are  built  of  lath  and  plaister :  they  are 
white- washed  and  resemble  stone.  A  few  shots  would 
have  crushed  them,  and  a  few  splinters  from  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  walls,  would  have  compelled  the  inhabitants 
to  surrender.  We  found  no  wall  surrounding  the  town, 
except  a  mound  of  earth.  The  day  after  the  truce,  I  tra¬ 
versed  the  town,  and  saw  the  ditches  which  they  had  cut 

across  the  streets,  a  sorry  defence. 

* 

These  irregular  troops  could  not  fight  in  line !  A  short 
time  before  this  unfortunate  assault,  our  rifle  corps  of  500 
men  lay  at  Colonna.  The  enemy,  5000  strong,  attempted 
a  surprise.  An  American  captain  informed  us  of  the 
attack.  We  sallied  out,  found  a  ford,  began  to  ascend 
the  hill  on  which  the  Spaniards  were  placed,  and  received 
orders  to  reserve  our  fire  till  we  reached  within  50  yards 
of  the  enemy.  One  of  our  men,  perhaps  from  negli¬ 
gence,  fired  his  gun,  the  whole  line  instantly  followed 
his  example,  and  the  carnage  was  so  great,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  fled;  200  were  killed,  300  prisoners  taken,  13 
cannon,  many  waggons  loaded  with  shot  and  powder, 
many  tents,  much  money  and  clothing.  After  the  truce, 
the  planters  bought  the  English  goods  with  eagerness, 
and  the  manufacturing  interest  has  realised  large  profits. 
If  we  had  proposed  to  defend  La  Plata,  in  its  attempts  at 
independence,  instead  of  attempting  its  subjugation,  our 
trade  with  it  would  have  been  very  great.  It  is  so  rich  a 
country,  that  it  has  tempted  300  men  of  the  seventy-first 
regiment  to  desert  our  service,  and  to  become  farmers. 
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Observations  on  the  above  Remarks  of  the  Officer ,  with 
some  useful  Hints ,  by  a  Friend  of  the  Collector . 


Dear  Sir, 

s  '  v  ■  r  a 

Several  particulars  in  your  MSS.  are  curious  and  of 
moment.  But  I  think  I  trace  the  twisted  mind  of  a  mo¬ 
dern  English  Patriot,  in  various  parts  of  the  relation.  The 
Spaniards’  conduct  indeed  does  them  high  honour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  relation.  But  how  ill  does  that  accord 
with  every  other  account,  which  has  yet  appeared  1  Possi¬ 
bly  Medio  tutissimus  ibis .  As  for  his  censure  on  the 
conduct  of  the  English  in  Catholic  countries,  it  is,  except 
as  it  relates  to  soldiers,  sailors,  or  profligate  vagabonds, 
a  gross  calumny.  English  gentlemen  are  every  where 
the  same  :  he  should  have  explained  the  fact,  or  not 
have  stated  it.  (The  behaviour  of  the  Bishop  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  does  not  approach  to  that  of  his  Friars.)  The  term 
Picaro  signifies  Rogue  ;  it  is  capable  of  the  same  modifi¬ 
cations.  Pirata  is  the  more  common  epithet  for  an 
Englishman  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  If  you  read  Ulloa, 
you  will  find  even  in  his  time,  wine  was  made  in  several 
of  the  provinces  of  Spanish  America.  Brandy  is  made  of 
any  sugary  fruit  or  plant,  and  not  confined  to  wine-lees : 
therefore  in  a  climate  which  turns  every  plant  and  tree 
into  a  sugary  ripeness,  there  is  little  cause  to  wonder  it 
should  exceedingly  abound;  notwithstanding  the  stout, 
and  indeed  harsher  wines  of  Spain,  especially  from  St. 
Lucar,  near  Cadiz,  are  in  great  repute,  and  at  a  propor¬ 
tionable  price  in  Spanish  America.  They  prefer  sending 
it  in  jars  in  the  old  Roman  way ;  and  the  voyage  and 
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heat  so  mellow  it,  that  it  becomes  exceeding  cordial  and 
soft.  I  brought  a  cask  with  me  to  Mr  Hunt  s,  which  was 
greatly  relished. 

The  bread,  every  where,  made  by  Spaniards,  (or 
Frenchmen)  is  certainly  both  better,  and  whiter  than  what 
the  English  generally  use,  through  the  kingdom.  Their 
ships’  biscuits,  are  quite  a  treat.  Our  Bakers,  and  Baker- 
esses,  are  sad  blockheads,  for  the  most  part,  and  will  not 
be  set  right. 

I  greatly  suspect  the  remark  made  on  your  Author’s 
mien  and  conduct,  that  he  had  neither  the  looks  nor  the 
manners  of  an  Englishman ,  was  not  a  compliment !  The 
dark  colouring  he  gives  to  every  transaction,  except  sur¬ 
prising  the  Spanish  camp,  [in  which  he  condescends  to 
introduce,  WE^\  in  the  language  of  your  friend  Gibbon, 
“  betrays  the  pencil  of  an  enemy  !”  And  the  very  or¬ 
ders,  previous  to  storming,  which  are  uniformly  issued 
in  such  cases,  imply  no  desire  in  the  soldiery  to  massacre ! 
Even  occasional  mercy,  and  lenity,  in  such  moments, 
might  occasion  total  failure  and  defeat,  as  may  be  explain¬ 
ed  by  hundreds  of  instances, 

*  i  J  i 

• 

When  shot  are  flying  in  all  directions,  during  the  storm 
of  a  city,  it  is  no  very  great  wonder,  that  some  of  them 
should  strike  women,  without  the  least  ceremony,  if  they 
came  into  the  streets,  and  crossed  their  direction.  Be¬ 
sides,  even  as  a  man  of  gallantry,  let  me  ask,  what  direc¬ 
tion  you  would  turn  your  bayonet,  and  loaded  musket  in, 
if  you  saw  a  woman  from  the  window,  or  in  a  door-way, 
throwing  down  stones,  or  firing  pistols,  in  your  face ! 

\ 

*  ,  •**.  '**  *  *  •  ‘l  ]’  *  i 

The  butchering  a  man  and  wife  in  their  sleep  ^  while 
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Jive  young  children  were  playing  on  the  same  bed9 
ignorant  of  their  loss ,  is  the  merriest  deep  tragedy  I  ever 
read. 

Splinters  from  houses  built  of  lath  and  plaister,  I  being 
no  military  man,  should  not  think  either  very  terrible,  or 
very  destructive.  But  certainly  the  cannon  should  have 
been  run  up  to  the  fronts  with  every  possible  expedition, 
as  their  very  roar  might  strike  a  panic,  and  a  panic  must 
instantly  have  turned  the  fate  of  the  day  (as  in  fact,  I 
take  it,  it  did!).  The  ditches  across  the  streets  might  be 
trivial  to  infantry,  but  who,  except  the  Author ,  sees  not 
the  judgment  of  impeding  artillery  in  its  rapid  progress, 
which  both  ought  to  have  been  made,  and  evidently  was 
expected  ? 

gi’oTtimrw  <,.<  .ffi.;u8bIo:8£  km!  at  vw,\>  or.t 

Your  Author  seems  to  me  a  little  to  show  his  colours, 
as  well  as  fire  his  swivels,  in  the  remark  on  the  propriety 
of  defending  the  Spanish  colonies  in  their  attempts  to 
become  independent,  rather  than  offer  to  subjugate  them. 
It  does  not  appear  any  such  attempt,  or  even  desire,  was 
ever  notified  to  our  government :  and  to  take  possession 
on  any  better  pretence  than  its  being  an  enemy’s  country, 
would  be  a  ridiculous  idea,  and  subject  to  many  perplexi¬ 
ties  and  difficulties,  even  after  we  had  succeeded  ! 

In  fact,  all  has  turned  on  the  incapacity  of  the  General, 
and  the  blunders  of  the  day,  when  the  storm  of  Buenos 
Ayres  was  turned  in  our  teeth  ! — The  errours  then  com¬ 
mitted  were  incalculable  in  their  consequences,  to  the 
injury  of  the  trade  and  manufactories. 

r 

Buenos  Ayres  is  sadly  made  too  much  of ;  and  like 
other  premature  darlings  will  become  a  spoiled  child, 
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unless  a  little  experience  should  convince  the  impatient 
of  their  folly* 

Until  we  have,  (and  I  hope  we  have,  ere  this  obtained 
it),  the  stronger  town  of  Montevideo,  with  its  deepwater, 
and  good  anchorage  for  large  shipping,  in  our  possession, 
Buenos  Ayres  will  be  inadequate  to  our  great  schemes. 
Its  navigation,  as  you  may  see  by  the  list  of  its  own  vessels, 
can  only  be  carried  on  with  safety,  by  small  vessels  ; 
and  such  will  not  be  very  fit  for  such  a  voyage.  The 
produce  of  that  country  may  be  advantageously  imported 
hither,  and  Buenos  Ayres  become  a  depot  for  large 
trade  with  the  South- Americas ;  but  as  a  present  market, 
it  seems  likely  to  be  overstocked.  Yet  ultimately  even 
that  event  will  call  a  trade  thither.  The  climate  is  said  to 
be  about  as  hot  as  old  Spain,  subject  to  tremendous  rains, 
with  thunders  and  lightning,  at  the  equinoxes ;  but  blessed 
with  a  deal  of  fine  settled  weather,  the  purest  air,  and  a 
heat  by  no  means  intolerable.  ■ 

;rnr:m  slr/ykhiz  o?  ro’o  mafr  tofinst  >  •  .‘jhrn  3  *  o  J 

From  that  spot,  and  Monte  Video,  expeditions  may  be 
sent  out,  with  great  effect,  to  double  Cape  Horn,  and 
annoy,  or  subdue  every  place  on  our  enemies’  coast,  and 
in  time,  give  us  the  upper  hand  in  those  regions.  But 
we  reckon  too  sanguinely  on  the  immediate  effect  of  our 
late  conquest. 


By  the  same . 


On  Salting  Meat . 


It  is  generally  observed,  that  the  lymph  contained  in 
glands,  under  the  ligaments  of  joints,  or  between  the 
muscles,  and  their  cellular  membranes,  is  what  most 
indisposes  flesh-meat  from  taking  salt  well,  and  conse¬ 
quently  keeping  long. 

An  obvious  practice  has  obtained,  only  perhaps  among 
a  few,  of  steeping  meat  for  some  hours  in  cold  water, 
and  afterwards  wiping  it  dry,  and  pressing  it  well  with  a 
dry  cloth,  previous  to  salting,  for  private  family-use. 

This  with  tongues,  or  flank  pieces,  seems  almost  indis- 
pensible  in  warm  weather,  in  all  countries,  and  is  found  to 
answer  in  all  cases. 

The  practice  in  salting,  particularly  flitches  of  pork,  as 
also  I  believe  ships’  beef  for  the  navy,  is  to  discharge  as 
much  as  possible  the  lymph  from  either,  by  salting  once 
moderately,  and  when  the  salt  has  dissolved  in  a  small 
degree,  to  pile  the  meat  sometimes  with  weight  upon  it, 
at  others  acting  by  its  own  weight,  by  which  the  same  end 
is  in  a  degree  answered. 

Meat  killed  off  from  grass  feed,  never  takes  salt  so  well 
as  that  which  has  been  kept  on  dry,  and  less  succulent 
food. 
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The  cause,  I  take  it,  arises  from  a  superabundance  of 
lymph,  difficult  to  be  discharged,  contained  in  the  whole 
texture  of  the  animal  fed  on  grass. 

It  therefore  occurs  to  me,  that  grass-fed  cattle  may  be 
rendered  the  more  capable,  (if  not  nearly  equal  to  cattle 
fed  on  dry  food)  of  taking  salt,  by  salting  moderately  at 
first5_and  after  pressing  by  enormous  weight,  so  as  to 
expel  the  lymph,  re-salting  in  the  usual  manner.  But  I 
conceive  in  that  case,  it  might  be  expedient  previously  to 
lay  the  meat  in  cold  water,  for  some  little  time,  to  alienate 
the  lymph  ;  and  then  wipe  it  dry,  &c. 

The  use  of  sugar,  where  it  is  as  cheap  as  salt,  may  be 
well  recommended  for  trial,  to  the  quantity  of  one  half 
sugar,  and  one  half  salt,  or  say,  one  third  sugar. 

.  '  J  ■  |  t  V  <  j  1  1  V 

Doctor  Stephen  Hales,  and  the  Honourable  Robert 
Boyle,  in  their  repeated  experiments  on  the  various  modes 
of  preserving  meat  for  long  keeping,  found  sugar  alone 
preserved  it  from  putrefaction,  quite  as  well  as  salt ;  but 
left  a  vapid  taste,  which  rendered  it  disgusting  to  the 
palate,  though  not  less  nutritive,  perhaps  more  so,  than  in 
the  usual  manner  of  salting. 

A  small  proportion  of  salt-petre,  will  greatly  tend  to 
prevent  putrefaction,  or  any  approach  to  it,  in  meat, 
without  rendering  it  hard. 

The  following  proportions  of  sugar,  salt  and  salt-petre, 
constitute  the  famed  Hambro-Pickle,  which  I  have  tried 
with  good  success,  for  preserving  meat  a  few  weeks  for 
family  and  mess-use,  at  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  in  summer,  as  in  winter 
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and  I  subjoin  it,  as  thence  some  hint  may  be  taken,  for  a 
mixture  to  salt  meat  withall  in  hot  climates. 

Six  pounds  of  salt. 

Eight  ounces  of  brown  sugar, 

Six  ounces  of  salt-petre. 

Dissolve  by  boiling  in  four  gallons  of  water.  In  this 
pickle  when  perfectly  cold,  keep  any  sort  of  flesh-meat 
sunk,  from  ten  or  twelve  days,  to  six  weeks. 

Fluid  is  particularly  excellent  for  pork  meat,  and  both 
keep  beef  from  becoming  over  salt,  or  hard  and  dry  when 
dressed. 

Note  by  the  collector.  Beef  in  the  Crimea  was  pot¬ 
ted,  or  cured,  or  preserved  somewhat  this  way,  as  my  friend 
Mr.  Carr,  said  to  me  in  1 806,  or  7.  La  Plata  beef  could 
yet  more  conveniently  be  melted  into  portable  soup,  and 
thus  exported  :  see  the  receipt  for  such  soup  at  any  pastry 
cook’s  shop. 
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Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  State  of  the  Interiour 

of  Russia. 


The  following  remarks  on  the  manners  and  state  of  the 
Russian  interiour  were  related  in  company,  or  written 
in  a  Journal,  by  two  intelligent  ship-owners,  a  nephew  of 
Sir  Samuel  Standidge  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  both  of  Hull ; 
who  were  both  sent  to  a  village,  south  of  Moscow. 

It  was  copied  from  their  day-journals  in  1804  and  5 
by  me,  September  24,  as  I  saw  the  erroneous  ideas  were 
numerous,  which  we  collect  from  all  the  books  published 
on  Russia.  The  weather  in  their  long  and  coarse 
winter,  is  more  changeable,  and  the  magistrates  more 
despotic,  and  the  people  more  wretched,  yet  more 
informed  and  more  conscious  of  their  heavy  miseries, 
than  our  gazetteers,  who  quote  1000  Scribblers, 
describe.  The  commerce  and  intercourse  with  the 
English  has  opened  their  minds  to  this  melancholy 
contrast  between  a  nation  of  freemen,  and  a  nation  of 
slaves.  The  servitude  of  our  feudal  times  prevails  through 
Russia  in  all  its  severity,  and  with  all  its  evils.  Such  is 
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the  power  of  the  nobles,  that  a  Baron  had  compelled  a 
girl  of  20  years  of  age  to  marry  a  lad  of  14;  it  was  in 
vain  she  remonstrated  against  the  disparity  of  years  ;  the 
inclinations  of  the  parties  are  not  consulted  ;  population 
adding  to  the  value,  and  fixing  the  price  of  an  estate, 
is  an  inducement  to  the  proprietor  of  this  human  herd 
and  this  living  stock,  to  favour  its  breed,  and  to  force  the 
vegetation  of  man.  If  one  of  the  rural  slaves  be  refrac¬ 
tory,  he  is  sent,  (as  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  some 
English  justices  in  the  villages,  when  a  poor  villager  falls 
under  their  mighty  displeasure,  if  a  drunkard,  or  a 
thief,  or  a  quarrelsome  person,)  to  join  the  army,  and  his 
lord  receives  of  the  Emperor  a  ruble,  or  a  half-crown, 
for  the  new  volunteer .  No  predial  boor  is  permitted 
to  travel  from  the  place  of  his  birth ;  in  Britain,  or  in 
Holland,  a  peasant  or  a  mechanic  can  roam  over  the 
island  from  city  to  city,  in  pursuit  of  his  own  profit  or 
advancement ;  a  Russian,  born  to  the  bitter  cup  of 
slavery,  must  remain,  like  a  tree ,  only  in  the  township 
and  in  the  house,  in  which  he  was  accidentally  grown . 
Like  the  Negro  in  the  West-Indian  plantations,  he  is  a 
“  despised  portion  of  the  farm  :  ”  if  the  clown  be  a  use¬ 
ful  workman,  he  could  not  purchase  his  liberty  for  a  100 
rubles  ;  his  abilities  are  a  misfortune,  for  then  he  feels 
as  he  suffers.  He  is  too  the  father  of  slaves,  and  he 
bequeaths  to  his  children  his  poverty,  and  his  own 
despair  of  promotion.  Some  barons  possess  500,  and 
some  4000,  and  some  100,000  heads  of  this  human 
cattle  :  yet  the  nobles  are  poor  ;  as  they  support  three 
houses  and  three  establishments,  in  their  village,  in 
Moscow,  and  the  Imperial  Residence  of  St.  Petersburg. 

It  is  frequently  a  doubt  with  a  reflecting  mind,  whether 
the  evils  of  such  a  state  of  society  are  caused  by  the  laws. 
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or  these  laws  are  necessary  in  a  people  of  so  peculiar  a 
character.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  indolence,  so 
remarkable  in  their  empire,  has  been  caused  by  the  above 
state  of  slavery,  by  which  all  the  profits  of  the  industrious 
poor  are  given  to  the  baron  ;  or  this  servitude  is  a  spur 
to  action,  highly  necessary  to  a  nation  so  sluggish.  They 
are  so  indolent  that  no  motive,  except  terrour,  can  stimu¬ 
late  their  languid  souls :  no  sense  of  duty,  no  pride  in 
maintaining  a  character,  is  ever  known.  In  Britain,  an 
architect  or  workman  fails  in  his  business,  and  loses  his 
employers,  unless  he  be  attentive  and  laborious.  In 
Russia,  a  native  must  be  compelled,  he  cannot  be  induced, 
to  labour  :  with  few  wants,  with  a  constitution,  and  with 
ideas  easily  satisfied,  why  should  he  be  troubled  with 
daily  toil  ?  Idleness  prevails  not  merely  in  the  villages ; 
it  infests  private  houses,  they  are  noisome  and  filthy  ;  it 
creates  a  propensity  to  theft,  the  vice  is  universal ;  it  has 
infested  the  army  ;  rigorous  discipline  alone  ensures  the 
execution  of  an  order.  An  English  sailor  had  drank  of 
the  tea  which  they  boil  in  copier-kettles,  one  of  which 
had  been  verdigreased  ;  he  died,  and  the  English  captains 
on  the  next  day  visited  his  grave,  and  shrunk  at  the  tale; 
The  disagreeable  smoke  from  fires  of  green  wood  rolls 
through  the  rooms  of  their  houses  in  floating  volumes;  it 
blackens  the  upper  half  of  the  miserable  hovel.  To 
avoid  its  pungent  effects  on  the  eye,  you  literally  lie  down, 
and  it  continues,  like  a  cloud,  to  undulate  over  your  head. 
(Yet  this  description,  we  admit,  is  more  frequently  true  of 
the  Finns  and  Swedes.)  Few  have  a  chimney,  some  not 
an  aperture  to  permit  the  smoke  to  escape. 

A  chimney  would  be  dangerous  and  inflammable  to 
thatched  roofs  ;  not  a  whole  village,  not  a  large  straggling 
town,  frequently  has  one  chimney  :  the  general  aspect  of 
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these  rustic  places  is  inconceivably  inferiour  to  our  elegant 
hamlets,  so  romantically  white- washed.  The  huts  are  so 
dirty,  and  so  full  of  vermin,  fleas, and  crawling  bugs,  as  to 
prove  to  an  Englishman  insufferably  noisome,  from  the 
smell  of  confined,  or  heated  air  ;  they  are  so  small,  as 
with  difficulty  to  admit  one  stranger :  both  sexes,  and  all 
ages  lie  like  hogs  in  the  same  room.  Whoredom  is  so 
general,  and  women  so  lowly  valued,  that  the  promiscuous 
concubinage  is  not  considered,  much  less  is  it  censured 
by  the  public  opinion,  by  a  refined  sense  of  shame,  by 
delicate  modesty  ;  it  is  rather  encouraged  by  the  nobles, 
than  checked  by  our  severe  poor-laws.  To  a  stranger, 
sleep  under  such  roofs  is  impossible  :  travelling  compa¬ 
nies  of  fleas,  or  lice  are  so  busy  in  passing  over  his  body, 
and  sucking  his  blood.  The  solitude  and  desolation  of 
their  villages,  their  distance  from  a  market  and  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  their  life  seem  incredible  to  the  well  accommoda¬ 
ted  and  social  English.  Every  farmer  kills  from  his 
own  flock  :  each  of  his  neighbours  borrows  of  him  a  leg 
or  a  shoulder,  to  be  repaid  when  their  calf  or  lamb  shall 
be  killed  :  money  is  seldom  seen.  The  largest  towns  of 
the  interiour  are  purely  agricultural,  and  each  is  supplied 
from  the  produce  of  its  own  contiguous  fields  or  forests. 
The  distant  cities  are  the  only  markets,  and  water-car¬ 
riage  is  the  only  mode  of  conveyance,  and  the  first  price 
very  small,  as  otherwise  the  goods  could  not  support  the 
expense  of  so  long  a  journey  over  lands,  or  roads  of  so 
wretched  a  construction.  No  cattle  at  the  present 
cheap  price  could  possibly  be  raised,  had  they  not 
a  free  range  in  an  uninclosed  or  unclaimed  wood, 
and  were  not  the  graziers  slaves  to  their  proprietors. 
The  cattle,  so  nearly  in  a  state  of  wild  nature  would 
be  fed  in  fewer  quantities  and  raised  with  yet  less  care, 
were  not  their  tongues,  hides,  and  tallow  a  sufficient 
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inducement  for  their  slaughter,  and  a  sufficient  profit 
on  exportation  in  the  rafts  to  St.  Petersburg,  or  in 
foreign  vessels  as  useful  provision,  or  as  a  most  useful 
material  for  manufacture  and  trade.  A  pair  of  boots  in 
Russia  may  be  purchased  for  3  shillings,  in  Britain  for 
a  guinea.  Beef  may  be  obtained  for  one  penny  the 
pound  weight :  a  large  calf  for  3  shillings,  and  three 
men  may  be  fed  an  entire  week  with  meat,  for  seven. 
The  value  of  a  turkey  and  a  goose  in  that  unluxurious 
and  simple  country  is  the  same,  as  their  pretensions  to  be 
delicate  food  are  there  the  same.  Three  excellent  fowls 
may  be  purchased  for  two,  and  two  or  three  geese  for 
four  or  five  shillings.  Birds  and  small  articles  of  food 
may  be  procured  in  the  villages  ;  but  beef  and  a  large 
stock  of  provisions  merely  in  the  large  towns.  In  the 
city  of  Iwer  in  a  few  taverns  only,  coffee  may  be  bought, 
but  at  a  high  rate  :  tea  is  a  yet  greater  luxury.  Timber 
is  equally  cheap,  and  as  useless  as  their  superfluous 
harvests  of  corn.  A  Russian  was  employed  in  dragging 
a  large  tree  for  a  mast  into  the  river  ;  it  had  cost  7  shillings, 
and  would  be  sold  in  England  for  30  or  40  pounds !  the 
Russian  exclaimed  against  the  high  price,  which  it  bare 
in  his  country !  A  forester  had  cut  trees,  of  60  or  70 
feet  in  length  and  22  inches  in  diameter,  which  he  had 
bought  at  4  rubles  or  9  shillings  each  :  a  saw-mill  was 
working  on  the  neighbouring  river  Wolga,  and  barks 
were  on  the  stocks.  So  numerous  in  Russia  are  the 
conveniences  for  the  building  of  ships,  that  no  want  of 
wood  is  experienced  in  any  province :  the  traveller  drives 
through  a  forest  of  100  miles,  which  will  require  ages 
to  thin  !  many  a  nobleman  retains  in  its  native  state  a  wood 
30  miles  in  circumference  around  his  spacious  mansion, 
merely  as  ground  for  pleasure,  or  a  picturesque  view. 
Sledges  are  a  most  useful  conveyance,  and  the  horses  are 
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fleet,  hardy  and  durable.  In  one  day  the  traveller  will 
meet  800  sledges  with  tallow  in  one  province,  with  corn 
in  a  second,  and  in  a  third  with  flax  or  linens,  to  be 
transmitted  from  various  quarters  to  St.  Petersburg.  If 
the  workmen  were  not  the  slaves  of  the  merchant,  if  his 
sustenance  were  not  cheap,  if  the  first  cost  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  were  not  trivial,  no  export  could  be  made  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  of  one  article  from  an  empire  so  extended,  and 
so  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  globe.  Sistimus  hie  uhi 
defuit  orbis.  Line  requires  much  attendance  in  the 
sowing  and  reaping  and  clearing  of  it  :  it  is  then  brought 
on  foot  by  a  single  man  to  a  merchants  house  in  a  village : 
it  is  sent  in  a  sledge  or  on  a  horse  200  miles  to  a  river, 
and  1000  on  the  river  to  the  Capital.  Oil  is  also  con¬ 
veyed  in  pots  of  3  or  4  quarts  to  a  dealer  :  it  is  stored 
into  a  puncheon,  and  is  shipped  for  an  out-port.  England 
is  the  principal  market  for  the  Russian  commodities  ;  the 
trade  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  natural ;  each  requires 
the  productions  of  the  other.  Russia  is  in  want  of  the  more 
finished  manufactures  in  iron  and  cotton ;  England  of  the 
rough,  or  the  raw,  articles  of  line,  or  linens.  Farming  and 
domestic  manufacture  by  the  hand  is  universal,  but  not  so 
the  use  of  machines,  as  in  Britain,  or  the  exclusive 
devoting  of  a  whole  district  to  weaving.  Mills,  however, 
wrought  by  water,  and  employed  in  the  sawing  of  tim¬ 
ber,  grinding  corn,  or  threshing  oats,  are  of  great  use  on 
their  extensive  farms.  Scotch,  or  English  men  are,  near 
to  Petersburgh  often  employed  in  this  service,  so  new  to 
Russia.  So  numerous  are  the  modern  manufactories  of 
powder  and  cannon,  that  the  British  trades  in  those  ex¬ 
pensive  and  profitable  articles  have  been  injured, — and  in¬ 
jured  by  British  fugitives.  The  models  of  various  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  iron  trade  were  lately  smuggled  out  by  a 
Scotchman.  The  Russians  are  so  ingenious,  that  they 
rapidly  imitate  the  most  accurate-models,  and  copy  any 
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curious,  but  not  the  more  complicate ,  operations.  For  if 
one  large  machine  for  expressing  linseed-oil  in  Russia 
were  disarranged,  it  could  not  be  repaired  by  one  native 
in  Muscovy.  By  the  ancient  and  extensive  intercourse 
between  the  two  people,  the  Russians  of  the  interiour 
can  speak  a  few  words  in  the  English  tongue,  and  are 
partial  to  the  English  nation.  When  the  Emperor  Paul 
issued  an  Ukase,  or  mandate,  to  oblige  them  to  export  to 
France  the  same  materials,  which  during  3  centuries  they 
had  remitted  to  Great  Britain,  they  answered,  C(  that 
«  France  would  only  sell  wine  and  fruit  to  them,  but- 
“  England  would  send  money  :  it  was  a  land  of  gold,  of 
“  gold  sufficient  to  purchase  all  their  forests,  and  hives, 

and  plantations  of  flax  !” 

When  the  madman  attempted  to  exasperate  the  villa¬ 
gers  against  our  seamen,  when  he  insulted  them  with  the 
titles  of  “  mad  dogs  and  pirates  when  his  officers,  who 
superintended  their  march,  were  required  to  watch  men 
so  dangerous,  and  to  stab  all  the  mutinous  ;  his  schemes  of 
vengeance  were  frustrated  by  the  civility  and  mildness  of 
the  Russian  peasants.  In  a  very  few  villages  only,  did 
the  ragged  children  of  the  poor,  ever  give  them  the  name 
of  “  Hogs  and  only  after  much  provocation  from  one 
drunken  sailor  did  the  commanding  officer  of  one  division, 
place  all  the  British  under  his  command,  between  the 
fixed  bayonets  of  his  men,  and  threaten  them  with  death, 
on  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  The  sailor  had  struck  the 
officer,  and  had  on  the  preceding  day  threatened  to  burn 
down  a  cottage,  if  the  villager  did  not  give  him  a  drink 
of  milk.  The  good-will  of  the  officer,  however,  was  re¬ 
covered  by  a  captain  of  one  of  the  ships  who  spoke  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  was  secured  by  regularly  inviting  him  to  dinner, 
$nd  treating  him  with  coffee  at  his  meals,  and  with  tea  at 
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any  hour  of  the  day.  The  poverty  of  a  Russian's  pay, 
rendered  a  present  even  from  prisoners  agreeable.  The 
indignity  of  such  a  treatment  was  heightened  by  being 
contrasted  with  the  submissive  behaviour  of  a  Russian  to 
a  military  man.  If  a  private  soldier,  much  more  if  an 
officer,  advanced  into  a  private  house  in  a  village,  every 
knee  bent  before  him  ;  if  he  frowned,  the  master  of  a 
shop  trembled  ;  if  he  made  a  demand  of  his  best  food  and 
apartments,  he  was  gratified  gratis.  In  Russia  and  in  the 
army,  terrour  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  rule  of 
general  practice.  A  lieutenant  shook  with  fear  before 
his  captain,  a  captain  or  a  general  before  a  governor  of  a 
province  ;  the  superiour  punished  the  inferiour  untried 
and  unheard  with  the  knot,  the  prison,  or  death  :  a  Rus¬ 
sian  is  only  affected  by  fear. 

The  Court  issues  no  gazettes,  but  an  Ukase,  and  per¬ 
mits  no  books  to  be  published,  but  those  which  are  favour¬ 
able  to  despotism  and  military  power ;  yet  the  people  are 
acquiring  ideas  of  liberty  !  The  English  were  guarded 
into  the  interiour  with  military  pomp.  At  the  beat  of  a 
drum  they  were  daily  mustered,  and  loaded  their  baggage 
on  the  sledges,  or  kibitkis.  The  captains  obtained  one  for 
their  baggage,  and  one  for  a  coach  :  the  seamen  obtained 
a  sledge  for  every  ship’s  company.  They  travelled  at  the 
slow  rate  of  14  miles  a  day.  The  greatest  journey  any 
of  the  companies  performed  was  900  miles.  Soldiers, 
with  bayonets  fixed,  moved  on  the  front,  Hanks,  and  rear, 
of  the  column.  From  a  captain  to  a  cabin  boy,  all  were 
supplied  with  a  cap,  two  pair  of  stockings,  leather  gloves; 
a  sash  and  a  blanket.  Each  master  was  accompanied  by 
ten  men,  and  were  lodged  in  some  towns  at  the  distance 
from  each  other  of  40  or  50  miles.  They  were  obliged 
to  march  two  days,  and  halt  over  the  third.  From  the  end 
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of  November,  to  the  end  of  January,  they  were  employed 
on  their  tedioils  journey  through  Novogorod,  or  Moscow 
to  the  villages  of  Keluga  :  I  say  villages,  because  all  Rus¬ 
sia  is  divided  into  governments,  and  each  government 
contains  one  town  and  12  hamlets,  scattered  over  a  vast 
extent  of  land  :  not  12  Russian  villages  could  be  found  in 
a  space  equal  to  one  quarter  of  an  English  county.  At 
Bareuth  in  Veronetz,  the  climate  is  healthful ;  but  in 
a  Russian  village  time  appears  heavy,  and  the  hours  long  : 
the  mode  of  life  is  tedious  and  uniform. 

As  the  peasants  eat  brown  bread,  kneaded  with  straws, 
a  present  of  a  white  loaf  from  the  Baron  of  a  village  was 
highly  acceptable.  The  expense  of  living  was  wonder¬ 
fully  cheap  :  the  men  at  Iwer  subsisted  on  3  pence  a  day  : 
flour  merely  amounted  to  one  shilling,  a  stone  in  weight : 
wild  fowl  was  equally  abundant :  a  dinner  containing  a 
mess  of  two  or  three  dishes  only  cost  three  pence :  a 
hare  could  be  obtained  at  the  same  price,  and  a  roasting 
pig  at  a  shilling.  Provisions  were  yet  cheaper  at  Astrakan. 
The  expense  of  travelling  is  extremely  light.  The  cost 
of  a  carriage  to  convey  3  persons  from  Veronetz  to 
Moscow,  three  pounds  ten  shillings.  The  expense  of  a 
tour  from  Moscow  to  Petersburg,  500  miles,  is  four  pounds 
ten  shillings  :  a  tour  through  all  Muscovy  would  not 
ascend  beyond  one  hundred  pounds,  if  you  travel,  as  our 
captains,  in  sledges.  A  boy  is  to  be  bought  as  a  ser¬ 
vant,  not  however  as  a  slave  ;  and  i6  generally  presented, 
upon  his  liberty,  with  his  wages  and  a  present  of  a  few 
rubles.  No  foreigner  can  buy  a  boor  for  life,  or  for 
export.  The  price  of  a  woman  is  very  low,  though  by 
the  fair  it  would  not  be  reckoned  reasonable ;  a  good 
personable  female  is  to  be  purchased  as  a  slave,  or  as  a 
wife,  for  5  shillings:  an  inferiour  beauty  for  a  ruble.  A 
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baron  was  anxious  to  obtain  an  English  captain  as  a  son- 
in-law,  and  represented  his  hereditary  wealth  as  enor¬ 
mous,  as  20  pounds,  and  consisting  in  cattle  and  hemp, 
and  his  own  profits  as  very  great,  being  the  half  of  that 
large  sum.  The  Englishman,  a  ship-owner,  was  so  bold 
as  to  refuse  the  tempting  proposal !  The  father  even 
talked  of  the  manners  of  Russia,  as  superiour  to  the 
British.  The  proud  stranger  immediately  reminded  his 
daughter  of  the  superiour  courtesy  shown  in  his  country 
to  wives.  The  Russian  connubial  discipline  is  a  proverb  ; 
but  the  most  infamous  description  of  it  is  far  beneath  the 
truth,  and  far  beneath  the  brutal  instances  which  wTe  saw. 
Women  are  valued  as  the  dogs,  or  lowest  brutes.  The 
village-priests  in  Russia  are  as  vulgar  as  their  hearers. 
They  are  excessively  drunken.  At  the  “  feast  of  the 
dead  ”  on  le  jour  des  morts ,  or  the  ParentaUa  of  ancient 
Rome,  they  become  intoxicated  before  the  service  is 
concluded.  Yet  such  a  conduct  excited  no  abhorrence 
in  this  rude  people.  They  pleaded  in  their  own  defence, 
that  if  they  did  not  drink  to  excess,  the  poor  would  not 
indulge,  and  of  course  would  be  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
The  rural  bishops  take  the  lead,  while  those  at  the  court 
are  decorous  and  profoundly  learned  :  the  chaplains  in 
their  fleets  are  the  most  dissolute  of  the  order.  Through 
all  Russia  the  men  sleep  upon  the  stoves :  their  children 
are  near  them  :  both  roll  themselves  in  the  snow  as  an 
amusement,  without  the  danger  of  cold,  or  of  the  rheu¬ 
matism.  Both  walk  out  into  the  frosty  air  in  their  shirts  ; 
even  the  uwnen  repose  on  these  sultry  stoves  !‘ 


1  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter  in.  1810,  overlooked  these  notes,  and 
admitted  them  to  be  the  truth. 
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Comments  on  Russian  Policy ,  and  Hints  for  its 

Improvement 


The  Impolicy  of  modern  Russia  continues  the  seat  of 
government  at  its  inconvenient  and  northern  frontier. 
Petersburg  is  in  this  empire  a  haven  similar  to  New 
York  in  the  United  America.  This  wiser  people  have 
fixed  on  Washington  or  the  Federal  city  to  become  the 
central  metropolis;  distant  from  the  sea,  yet  commercial, 
equidistant  from  the  several  provinces,  and  thence  agri¬ 
cultural.  The  capital  of  Russia  should  be  planted  at 
the  junction  of  the  Kama  and  the  Wolga.  The  soil  is 
rich  :  the  adjoining  provinces  are  prolific :  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian  would  supply  it  with  provisions,  the  Neva 
canals  would  receive  its  exportable  materials  of  commerce, 
of  even  of  manufacture.  Russia,  indeed,  would  be  isolated 
from  Europe,  and  unconnected  with  the  northern  courts 
in  its  politics  and  its  influence.  But  it  would  be  the  more 
independent,  the  more  self-existing,  perhaps  more 
productive  in  tillage  and  indisputably  more  attentive  to  its 
internal  trade. 


Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea. 

#  '  ‘  r  r  .  * 

From  a  French  Paper ,  with  Remarks  upon  it. 

»  V  '  *  I  ' 

*,  » 

* 

The  various  and  abundant  products  of  Poland  were, 
for  a  long  time,  exported  by  the  Baltic  only.  In  the 
latter  years  of  its  political  existence,  the  Poles,  tired  of 
the  enormous  duties  laid  on  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
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ment,  began  to  .think  that  the  course  of  the  Black  Sea 
would,  in  every  respect,  prove  more  advantageous  to 
their  interest.  The  old  Government  of  France  aware 
of  the  fertility  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Poland,  and 
the  importance  of  their  products  to  the  French  navy  and 
commerce,  was  preparing  to  encourage  the  nobles  in 
this  new  enterprise  ;  but  this  was  only  a  momentary 
project,  and  not  adopted  until  the  Cabinet  of  Versailles 
was  in  its  decline.  These  provinces  constitute  almost 
one  half  the  extent  of  Poland.  They  are  watered  by 
three  great  rivers  ;  the  Dnieper,  or  Boristhenes,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Black  Sea  above  Cherson  ;  the  ***• 
Bog,  which  enters  it  at  Ockzakow ;  and  the  Dniester 
which  has  its  mouth  at  Ackerman.  These  three  rivers 
traverse  a  much  greater  extent  of  country  than  the 
Niemen,  or  the  Vistula,  the  only  grand  channels  of  Polish 
commerce  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  countries,  through 
which  they  flow,  may  justly  be  called  the  Land  of  Pro¬ 
mise,  with  respect  to  the  means  of  supplying  the  chief 
necessities  of  man.  As  a  proof  of  the  abundance  of 
provisions  in  this  country,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  the 
Ukraine  alone  subsisted  several  Russian  armies  during 
the  whole  of  the  last  wars  with  the  Turks.  It  produces 
ship-timber  in  great  abundance  and  of  very  great  age, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  master  mast-maker, 
at  Toulon,  who  was  sent  purposely  to  examine  the 
forests  of  this  country.  The  masts  brought  by  the  way 
of  Riga  and  the  Baltic  were  from  ]  8  to  20  months  in 
the  conveyance,  while  those  brought  by  the  way  of 
Cherson  arrived  in  three  months  at  Toulon,  the  experi¬ 
ment  having  been  made  by  the  old  French  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  Mr.  Anthonie  has  evinced  by  arithmetical 
calculations  that  Cherson  is  far  preferable  to  Riga  for 
the  conveyance  of  Polish  masts.  The  salted  provisions 
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of  the  Ukraine  are  equal  to  those  of  Ireland  ;  and  from 
the  low  price  of  both  cattle  and  salt  in  Moldavia  and  the 
Crimea,  according  to  trials  already  made,  they  may  be 
delivered  at  Ackerman  or  Cherson  one  half  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  had  at,  on  the  spot,  in  Ireland — Hemp, 
fur,  sail-cloth  and  cordage,  horse-hair,  common  wool, 
bleached  and  green  linen  packing-cloth,  raw  and  tanned 
hides,  may  here  be  obtained  in  great  quantities.  It  also 
abounds  in  salt-petre,  tar,  tallow,  hemp,  and  linseed-oils, 
honey,  butter,  hogs-lard,  hops,  rosin,  and  aqua-vitas. 
The  different  kinds  of  wax  are  sold  at  so  low  a  rate  in 
the  Ukraine,  that  the  Austrian  merchants  carry  them  by 
land  to  Gallicia,  whence  they  are  conveyed  also  by  land- 
carriage  across  Moldavia  and  Austria,  as  far  as  Trieste  ; 
at  which  port,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  expense  of 
conveyance,  they  always  fetch  a  considerable  profit.  The 
Ukraine  produces  very  excellent  tobacco.  A  trial  was 
made  of  it  in  France  in  1757,  and  it  was  allowed  to  be 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Virginia.  The  farmers  of  the  tax 
upon  this  article,  were  even  on  the  point  of  contracting 
with  a  broker  in  Warsaw  for  a  supply,  when  a  war  broke 
out,  and  put  an  end  to  the  speculation.  Pot  and  pearl- 
ashes,  which  have  long  come  from  Poland  through  the 
ports  of  Dantzic,  Koningsburg  and  Elbing,  are  also  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Ukraine,  and  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
difference  of  price,  which  must  result  from  their  convey¬ 
ance  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

These  countries  so  rich  in  articles  of  the  first  necessity, 
are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  manufactures.  The  trade 
of  France  would  therefore  obtain  by  the  Black  Sea  a 
market  equally  advantageous  to  the  two  countries,  for  its 
woollens,  silks,  trinkets,  wines,  fine  oils,  liqueurs ,  sugar, 
coffee,  spiceries,  drugs,  dye,  stuff,  &c.  The  experiments 
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actually  made  before  the  Revolution  evinced  of  what  im¬ 
portance  this  trade  might  become  to  France,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  departments  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  French  shipping  might  besides  carry  to  this  trade  all 
the  various  commodities  of  the  Levant.  This  trade,  is  car¬ 
ried  on  at  present  by  Jews  and  Armenians  only  by  way  of 
Moldavia  ;  a  channel  which  is  tedious,  expensive,  and, 
with  respect  to  these  unfortunate  people,  subject  to  a 
thousand  extortions.  The  aggregate  of  the  exports  by  the 
Black  Sea  would  become  much  more  considerable  for 
France,  than  that  of  the  English  and  Dutch  by  the  Baltic; 
and  the  imports  through  this  channel  would  also  be  much 
greater  than  through  Dantzic,  Koningsburg  and  Riga, 
because  the  Dnieper,  the  Bog,  the  Dniester,  being  once 
made  navigable  through  their  whole  extent,  penetrate  much 
farther  into  the  interiour  of  the  country,  than  the  Niemen 
or  Vistula.  The  canal  of  Muchema,  which  already  joins 
the  Vistula  at  Pazipee,  and  that  of  Oginski,  which  might 
be  continued  so  as  to  unite  the  Boristhenes  to  the 
Niemen,  would  of  course  enable  the  whole  of  ancient 
Poland  to  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  Black  *Sea,  and 
join  to  the  already  immense  advantages  of  this  trade,  those 
also  in  the  Baltic.  Russia,  which  has  allotted  part  of  this 
country  to  herself  in  the  general  partition,  begins  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  truly  presents 
such  magnificent  prospects,  and  has  even  recently  con¬ 
structed  a  new  port,  named  Odcessa,  or  Odgihia. 

This  commerce  may  become  for  France  a  new  and 
valuable  mine  of  wealth,  the  opening  of  which,  due  to 
the  genius  and  activity  of  the  government,  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  among  its  glorious  labours.  This  commerce  may 
furnish  a  solid  basis  for  an  intimate  union  of  the  interests 
of  France  and  Russia.  In  this  quarter  the  French  will 
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not,  as  in  the  Baltic,  and  every  other  part  of  the  world, 
have  to  encounter  that  rival  nation,  which  attempts  to 
engross  every  branch  of  commerce,  and  which,  at  present, 
from  its  capital,  the  quality  of  its  manufactures,  and  its 
policy  (founded  entirely  in  the  last  result  upon  its  com¬ 
merce  ;)  form  those  obstacles,  which  it  is  frequently  very 
difficult  to  surmount.  France,  besides,  from  its  connex¬ 
ions,  its  credit,  the  proximity  of  its  ports  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  its  power  upon  that  sea,  is  the  nation  best 
calculated  for  conducting  this  commerce. 

.  i 

The  above  remarks  are  founded  upon  an  ignorance 
of  the  civil,  or  feudal  constitution  of  Russia;  for.  First, 
the  peasants,  being  slaves,  must  obtain  and  buy  a  pass 
from  their  lord  to  leave  his  estate  even  for  a  limited 
term,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  give  it :  if  you,  as  a 
foreigner,  attempt  to  engage  even  two  sailors,  you  give 
a  security  to  the  Baron, — of  course,  you  cannot,  as  in 
Holland,  engage  labourers.  Secondly,  the  boors  of 
the  Emperors,  who  chiefly  live  near  to  Archangel,  alone 
are  free  to  choose  their  place  of  residence.  Few  of  these 
are  seen  south  of  Moscow.  That  city  is  inhabited  al¬ 
most  exclusively  by  the  families  of  the  retired  nobility. 
Thirdly,  these  nobles  and  their  slaves  dislike  trade: 
they  reply  to  you,  “  No  good  times,  since  the  arrival  of 
commerce  (every  article  is  higher  in  price  by  it.”  Fourth¬ 
ly,  the  Russian  merchants  at  Archangel  possess  incon¬ 
siderable  wealth  ;  and  many  are  infamously  dishonest : 
they  love  the  fishery,  and  the  coasting  trade  :  they  are 
covetous  of  wealth,  and  are  skilful  and  dexterous.  Yet 
a  century  must  elapse,  before  the  southern  Russians 
shall  equal  the  northern,  or  conduct  an  equal  traffic. 

Mr.  Claxman,  a  resident  in  Russia  60  years,  is  also  of 
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opinion  that  a  great  trade  will  pass  through  Odessa  and 
Cherson  and  the  Black-sea.  But  at  present  (A.  D.  1 805) 
the  Russian  merchants  have  no  wealth,  no  capital ;  they 
are  999  in  every  1000  dishonest  and  knavish.  If  they 
are  entrusted  to  buy  or  sell  for  you,  they  defraud.  All 
who  have  been  taught  any  trade  discover  an  eagerness 
for  traffic  and  a  skill  for  commerce. 

“  But  the  great  obstacle  to  any  grand  increase  in 
their  shipping  and  their  carrying-trade  is  in  their  national 
laws  and  constitution.  It  is  only  around  Archangel  the 
poor  are  slaves  to  the  government,  that  is,  the  boors  of 
the  Emperor  who  can  travel  where  and  when  they  please. 
The  nobles,  as  soon  as  they  quit  the  public  service, 
go  always  to  Moscow  :  and  in  that  city  you  find  few 
boors  of  the  government.  Hence  the  peasants,  being 
adscripti  glebas,  as  in  our  feudal  times,  cannot  remove 
from  home.  With  much  trouble  you  can  hire  for  your 
employ  and  ship  two  Russian  seamen  :  you  must  give 
security  to  their  owner,  the  baron  or  man-lord,  for  them. 
This  man-lord  must  give  them  a  pass  to  go  out  of  his 
estate  for  a  limited  term,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  give 
it.  The  poor  also  at  Petersburg  say,  No  good  times  since 
the  Hollanders  came,  for  every  article  has  become  so 
dear!  Now  at  Archangel  the  poor  being  free  or  crown- 
boors  love  the  fisheries  and  have  long  pursued  a 
coasting  trade.” 

La  Trappe,  who  visited  Sir  Samuel  Standidge  in  Hull, 
a  native  of  France,  and  the  husband  of  a  German,  was 
a  favourite  of  Prince  Potemkin.  He  advised  the 
Empress  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Wolga.  He  calculated  the  difference  of  price, 
at  which  Russian  goods  could  then  be  sent  to  the  sea 
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of  Azoph  and  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  saw  caravans 
of  manufactures  arrive  by  land  from  Greece  and  the 
Danube,  and  described  to  her  the  advantages  of  convey¬ 
ing  them  by  sea  and  by  the  Wolga,  as  such  a  voyage 
would  raise  a  generation  of  seamen.  But  the  Empress 
was  so  attached  to  the  trade  with  England,  that  she 
refused  his  advice.  She  answered,  that  to  remove  so 
large  a  city  as  Petersburg  was  the  work  of  an  age,  that 
the  measure  would  disgust  and  expel  the  British  factory, 
that  the  Crimea  and  Astracan  were  thinly  peopled  and 
wretchedly  deficient  in  accommodations. 

Russia  enjoys  a  vast,  a  triennial  navigation  through  its 
own  immense  domain  ;  enjoys  large  sea-coasts  in  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Euxine,  and  *  the  Caspian,  and  Siberia, 
and  North  America :  why  then  does  not  the  improvident 
government  export  its  own  articles  in  its  own  ships  r 
Because  it  sleeps.  Why  does  it  sell  its  raw  material 
which  is  necessarily  cheap,  while  it  indulges  in  foreign 
imports,  manufactures  and  luxuries,  which  are  neces¬ 
sarily  dear  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  Russia,  like  the 
ingenious  Picture  of  Fortune,  is  blind,  and  full-handed  ! 
Commerce,  in  the  ideas  of  the  machine-loving  English, 
is  so  connected  with  manufacture,  that  they  seem 
ever  inseparable :  yet  these  subjects  are  distinct,  and 
these  great  sources  of  wealth  are  independent  of  each 
other.  In  Russia,  inland  commerce  and  domestic  traffic 
is  large,  but  domestic  and  national  manufactories  are 
rare  and  inconsiderable.  Their  internal  trade  is  incalcu¬ 
lable,  the  intercourse  of  their  hundred  provinces  and 
their  81  tribes  or  nations,  is  increasing  :  it  is  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  populous  empire 
rising  into  complete  civilization. — But  their  machines 
are  few  and  imperfect,  are  not  to  be  repaired,  if  they 
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fall  into  disorder,  nor  renewed  and  rebuilt  by  a  Russian 
mechanic;  of  course,  their  manufacturers  are  solitary, 
and  manual  artisans.  This  circumstance  induces  their 
farmers  to  export  their  produce  in  a  raw  state . 

The  raw  produce  of  Russia  is  a  mass  inconceivably 
large.  A  weekly  account,  or  a  monthly  list  is  always 
printed,  of  all  the  productions  of  all  the  hundred  provin¬ 
ces  :  an  admirable  guide  to  speculators,  mechanics,  and 
even  merchants.  To  Petersburg  the  list  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  productions  is  regularly  transmitted.  Petersburg  is 
the  vast  outlet  of  a  vast  dominion.  The  quantity  of  the 
exports  annually  increase.  Immense  profits  are  obtained 
by  the  commercial  agents,  who  accelerate  and  attend 
upon  the  export :  the  annual  agency  gained  by  various 
houses  in  the  factory,  or  in  the  Russ  town,  is  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds.  Even  at  the  distant  ports  of 
England,  of  Hamburg,  or  New  England,  the  secondary 
agents  acquire  fortunes  !  Considerable  as  are  the  exports 
of  Petersburg,  of  Revel,  or  of  Archangel,  the  paucity 
of  havens,  from  which  Russian  articles  are  transmitted 
abroad,  and  their  northern  situation  in  seas  closed  with 
ice  during  seven  or  five  months,  contract  the  exteriour 
commerce. 

I  shall  be  asked  what  causes  then  can  be  assigned  for 
the  weakness  of  an  empire  so  vast  and  so  naturally  rich  ? 
The  causes  are  numerous  ;  First,  the  want  of  exportable 
and  finished  manufactures,  inattention  to  inland  trade, 
imperfect  tillage,  the  imprudent  policy  of  the  court,  and 
the  imprudent  situation  of  their  capital.  A  class  of 
statesmen,  sagacious  and  speculative,  learned  and  obser¬ 
vant,  have  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the  Russian  world, 
and  have  astonished  Europe  by  their  labours,  and  their 
volumes ;  they  have  informed  the  public  mind  by  their 
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pamphlets,  and  enlightened  private  companies  by  their 
bold  and  manly  remarks.  They  are  with  propriety 
denominated  the  Patriots.  From  their  works  Mr.  Tooke 
drew  the  most  valuable  materials  of  his  valuable  Observ- 

i 

ations,  and  from  them  we  may  correct  the  commercial 
mistakes  of  Adam  Smith,  who  is  too  extensively  system¬ 
atic,  to  be  just  in  his  politics  under  all  circumstances  of 
every  nation,  and  too  general  in  his  assertions,  too 
wide  in  his  hypotheses,  to  be  a  guide  to  the  limited 
merchant  in  peculiar  seats  of  trade,  or  to  the  purchaser 
of  raw  articles  in  a  rude  country  ;  a  writer,  whose  plan 
has  perverted  the  judgment,  and  ruined  the  fortunes,  of 
numerous  Englishmen  and  natives  at  Petersburg  ;  and 
whose  plan  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  foreign  and  semi- 
barbarous  empires.  We  allude  to  his  chapters  on  the 
pretended  “  evil  effects,  which  would  punish  any  uncivi¬ 
lized  people,  if  it  manufactured  its  own  produce  and 
his  assertion  that  u  the  rise  of  commerce  ought  not  to  be 
hurried,  but  to  be  slow  and  progressive.’ *  Were  judici¬ 
ous  measures  pursued,  Russia  might  both  manufacture 
her  native  article,  and  export  it  in  her  own  ships.  In 
our  times  the  demand  of  the  foreign,  not  of  the  domes¬ 
tic,  consumption,  occasions  the  present  export  and  the 
commerce  of  this  productive  kingdom ;  while  in  the 
interiour  the  corn  is  not  reaped,  the  pines  so  full  of  pitch 
are  not  tapped^,  neither  is  the  timber  of  the  forest 
employed.  W ere  the  Dardanelles  open  by  commercial 
treaties,  a  new  scope  would  be  given  to  Russian  traffic 
‘Austria,  Greece,  Syria  and  Egypt,  although  countries 
so  remote  and  so  differently  circumstanced ;  Italy, 


They  were  opened  in  the  year  1805,  and  many  merchants  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  fortune  at  Otchakof  and  in  the  Crimea.  A  war 
or  a  want  of  favour  with  the  Turkish  court,  of  course,  closes  it. 
Commerce  always  languishes  under  impediments  so  discouraging. 
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Spain  and  France, — would  be  supplied  with  the  northern 
commodity,  and  the  supply  would  infuse  spirit  and 
enterprize  into  the  northern  formers.  The  following 
facts  render  a  distant  commerce  so  strong  and  so  necess¬ 
ary  a  stimulant  to  Russian  tillage.  The  populace,  who 
form  a  vast  majority  in  Russia,  subsist  on  oil,  fish  and 
vegetables.  Even  the  black  bread,  eaten  with  salt,  is  to 
them  luxury.  Elence  arises  the  small  demand,  or  encou¬ 
ragement  to  raise  corn.  If  the  peasants  experienced  a 
greater  variety  of  wants,  a  greater  abundance  of  grain 
would  be  raised. 

But  the  progress  of  nations  is  slow,  and  every  pro¬ 
phecy  of  their  future  greatness  is  highly  problematical. 
Individuals  rapidly  improve  ;  sciences,  navigation,  astro¬ 
nomy,  or  geography,  frequently  advance  to  astonishing 
heights  under  one  philosopher  :  a  machine  is  as  frequently 
perfected  by  the  efforts  of  two  mechanics  in  succession. 
But  a  nation,  a  mass  heavy  and  gross,  is  to  be  moved,  pro¬ 
pelled  and  urged,  merely  by  the  impulse  either  of  foreigners, 
or  of  some  great  master,  as  of  the  Tzar  Peter,  attended 
by  his  foreign  companions:  partial  improvements  of  indivi¬ 
dual  strangers  produce  a  very  superficial  impression  on 
the  body  of  an  inland  people.  That  mass  forms  a  thick 
phalanx  :  its  numbers,  being  perhaps  45  or  50  millions  of 
souls,  fortify  ancient  prejudices,  and  the  example  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  neighbours  strengthens  their  ancient  ,  habits; 
Arts,  inventions,  discoveries,  trades,  all  of  foreign  import¬ 
ation  ;  the  wants  and  wishes  of  states  far  more  civilized 
than  their  own  ;  those  indulgences  of  corporeal  luxury, 
which  to  them  are  unnecessary  ;  novel  food,  to  them  so 
tasteless  ; — these  objects  cannot  soon  penetrate. obstinate 
minds,  interest  their  careless  and  improvident  thoughts, 
or  rouse  their  unaspiring  and  dormant  faculties.  Centu- 
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ries  are  required  to  subvert  the  mistakes,  to  open  the 
understanding,  to  correct  the  practice,  of  a  kingdom  po¬ 
pulous  and  bigoted.  This  empire  is  in  its  infancy  ;  it  is 
inferiour  even  to  Germany  in  tillage,  manufacture,  and 
manners.  A  Russian  peasant  is  the  same  character,  which 
he  appeared  to  be  at  the  distance  of  the  past  five  centuries. 
Peter  the  first  planned  ;  but  the  slow  operation  of  nature, 
and  the  necessities  of  an  unwieldy  empire,  which  increases 
very  slowly,  can  alone  execute  his  mighty  schemes ! 

Under  his  reign,  irresistible  force  was  employed ;  works 
which  were  not  necessary,  were  designed  and  instantane¬ 
ously  commenced;  heseemed  to  have  overruled  nature;  ap¬ 
parent  impossibilities  vanished ;  an  obedient  universe  bowed 
to  his  will.  At  his  command  the  lake  Ladoga  narrowed 
its  waste  of  waters,  was  joined  to  the  rivulet  of  the  Neva, 
and  was  swelled  into  a  river.  The  morass,  disencumbered 
of  its  watery  load,  rose  into  firm  land.  In  the  celebrated 
map  of  the  country  by  Mercator,  no  Archangel  appears, 
but  merely  the  contemptible  village  of  St.  Michael.  The 
Swedish  city  of  Viborg  saw,  at .  the  foundation  of  St. 
Petersburg,  no  probability  of  so  sudden  a  phoenix  emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  marsh.  That  new  capital  in  two  years 
adorned  that  new  region ;  the  prodigious  labour  of 
200,000  slaves  !  In  52  years  it  boasted  of  200,000 
inhabitants .  A  fine  canal,  dug  in  the  first  three  years, 
insulted  and  despised  the  stormy  waves  of  the  late  stag¬ 
nant  Ladoga,  ebbed  and  depressed  its  lately  useless 
waters,  and  conveyed  in  proud  triumph  the  novel  imports 
of  the  Residence  to  the  distant  banks  of  the  Wolga  !  He 
projected  the  union  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Don  by  a 
second  canal :  it  has  been  discovered  by  the  test  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  unnecessary  in  provinces  so  scanty  in  po¬ 
pulation,  and  so  imperfectly  improved.  Hence  it  has 
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been  permitted  to  fall  into  ruin,  and  to  grow  merely 
rushes*  Thus  it  silently  reproaches  the  false  calculation 
of  a  monarch  too  precipitate,  and  too  frequently  inclined 
to  undertakings  premature,  unnatural,  and  injudicious. 

The  employment  of  force,  not  the  following  of  nature, 
is  still  the  favourite  policy  of  Russia.  Her  gigantic 
efforts  remind  the  spectator  of  the  erection  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  pyramids,  and  of  their  most  massive  stones  by  the 
united  hands  of  perhaps  100,000  slaves, — of  the  digging 
of  the  stupendous  caves  or  subterranean  temples  at 
Salsette,and  Elephanta,orthebuildingof  St.Peter’sChurch 
at  Rome  in  a  dark  age.  Her  50  millions  of  subjects  have  ren¬ 
dered  Russia  confident  of  her  strength,  and  conscious  of 
her  means.  To  quote  obvious  instances,  the  crown  decrees 
the  opening  of  a  new  mine  :  60,000  boors,  the  serfs  of 
the  crown,  march  to  commence  the  work.  Or  a  canal 

*  i 

is  proposed  :  50,000  peasants  pitch  their  houses  built  of 
wood  on  its  line,  or  they  stretch  a  length  of  tents  along 
its  designated  course.  They  originally  dragged  even  a 
man  of  war  to  Cronstadt  by  the  hauling  of  men,  a  hun¬ 
dred  boats  swept  the  waters  with  their  sounding  oars, 
and  the  merry  Russians  joined  in  a  national  tune :  they 
use,  in  our  age,  camels,  anchors,  and  cables,  for  the  same 
end.  Originally  they  pumped  dry  a  dock  for  the  repair¬ 
ing  or  building  of  ships  ;  a  large  regiment  of  labourers 
was  engaged  :  in  our  age,  it  is  pumped  by  two  mills  in 
six  months,  or  by  various  engines  in  a  fortnight.  If  such 
an  empire  continue  indivisibly  one,  it  must  rapidly  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Yet  it  neglects  its  numerous 
advantages.  Its  inland  navigation  is  already  immensely 
extensive  ;  it  would  admit  of  vast  enlargement.  Its  rivers 
are  not  widened,  nor  cleared  of  obstructions :  yet  its 
watery  carriage  from  the  mountains  of  Permia  to  the 
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capital  exceeds  3400  miles !  The  freight  of  one  ton 
amounts  merely  to  13  rubles,  or  in  our  money,  13  half- 
crowns.  From  England  to  Jamaica  the  distance  is  per¬ 
haps  equal,  but  the  freight  would  be  fifty-fold.  From 
Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of 
goods  is  one  farthing  per  pound  weight ;  from  Southamp¬ 
ton  to  London,  it  is  two  pounds  ten  shillings  a  ton  ;  the 
latter  distance  is  70  miles,  the  former  500.  Were  Russia 
a  nation  of  manufacturers,  this  cheapness  of  carriage 
would  be  a  grand  advantage. 

The  happy  Russian  in  the  boat  steers  by  day,  and 
sleeps  in  a  wooden  hovel  on  the  raft  ;  and  cheerfully 
spends  two  years  in  the  voyage  through  the  interiour  of 
this  spacious  empire.  Ice  twice  arrests  the  raft  in  its 
passage.  The  same  barge  neither  returns,  nor  re-ascends 
the  rivers ;  its  nails  or  wooden  pegs  are  drawn,  its 
timbers  cut  into  short  lengths,  and  sold  with  the  other 
materials.  Secondary  instances  of  Russian  impolicy  are 
the  following.  Salt  ought  to  be  the  staple  traffic  of  a 
people,  who  principally  subsist  upon  fish  ;  yet  salt  is 
monopolized  by  the  crown  !  The  evils  of  monopoly  are 
too  obvious  for  recital.  By  this  foolish  policy,  timber  is 
compelled  to  act  as  the  staple  of  Russia ! 

An  absurd  monopoly,  or  grant  for  the  importing  of 
various  articles  into  Russia  is  often  given  by  the  crown 
to  one  favourite.  One  of  these  bought  in  London  drugs 
to  the  value  of  1 3,000  pounds,  to  supply  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  50  millions  of  subjects  ! 
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The  following  Facts  were  communicated ,  and  the  following 
Observations  on  Russia  were  suggested ,  to  the  Editor  in 
the  course  of  a  Conversation ,  which  he  held  with  a  Gen - 
tleman ,  who  had  been  long  resident  in  the  Country . 


No  Soldiers  in  Europe  display  a  nobler  appearance. 
The  12,  or  16,000  guards,  who  are  disciplined  at  Peters¬ 
burg,  are  all  chosen  men,  tall,  broad,  and  muscular  :  the 
raw  recruits  are  placed  upon  pins,  are  beat,  and  roused 
into  activity  :  so  violent  is  their  military  exercise,  that 
some  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  many  die  in  their  noviciate ^ 
or  seasoning  :  every  man  marches  with  as  proud  and 
gallant  a  step  as  an  officer.  Every  officer  delivers  even 
a  letter,  or  a  message  to  his  superiour  with  manly  grace ; 
they  are  the  sons,  or  relatives  of  the  nobility. 

They  are  exercised  also  in  amazing  masses.  The 
Petersburg  barracks  were  built  to  contain 90,000  soldiers: 
the  bricks  expended  in  their  erection  are  sufficient  in 
number  to  rebuild  two  towns  larger  than  Kingston-upon- 
HulL  A  slight  tax  on  the  capital  sufficed  to  raise  them, 
and  on  their  completion  the  private  families  were 
freed  from  the  troublesome  billet.  They  are  airy  and 
uniform.  England  ought  to  expend  millions  of  pounds 
in  similar  structures  ;  her  militia  and  regulars  are  spoiled 
by  the  vices  and  indulgences  of  profligate  towns  :  her 
military,  from  their  high  spirit,  may  be  formed  into 
excellent  soldiers  ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done,  to 
improve  their  habits,  and  to  raise  their  minds  to  deeds  of 
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hardihood.  The  English  officers  ought  not  to  repose 
in  childish  ease :  like  the  youths  in  the  military  college, 
they  should  study  their  difficult  science ,  and  tutor  their 
men.  How  differently  the  French  act !  their  men,  indeed, 
in  the  last  campaign  in  Poland ,  were  dirty  and  careless, 
but  the  officers  were  planning,  skirmishing,  scouting ; 
and  as  their  army  consisted  of  veterans,  who  were  mingled 
artfully  with  the  conscripts,  their  leaders  could  depend 
upon  the  exertions  of  all  in  the  hour  of  battle  !  In 
England  military  music,  frequent  parades,  mock-engage¬ 
ments,  camps,  &c.  are  necessary  to  call  the  minds  of  our 
peasantry  from  their  former  trades  or  employments,  to 
war,  discipline,  fierceness,  and  glory.  Veterans  are 
already  trained,  and  their  tempers  already  steeled. 

Of  these  Petersburg  guards  only  two  officers  returned 
from  the  Polish  campaign,  who  were  not  killed  or 
wounded  !  of  the  privates  few  have  survived  the  carnage. 
The  Russians  through  all  the  Empire  are  easily  trained 
to  be  perfect  soldiers  by  a  discipline  of  six  weeks  5  for 
from  national  spirit,  from  military  pride,  from  their 
extreme  abstinence,  from  their  patience  and  perseverance, 
nature,  and  climate,  and  a  sense  of  their  grand  empire, 
prepare  them  to  become  heroes.  They  are  easily  elated 
and  always  boastful.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  that 
such  troops  should  sink  into  cowardice. 

It  was  a  wise  and  daring  measure  (had  it  been  fully 
obeyed)  in  the  Emperor,  to  call  out  650,000  men,  to 
join  the  army.  But  it  was  either  eluded  by  apologies  and 
exemptions,  or  frittered  into  insignificance  by  the  artful 
delays,  invented  by  the  French  faction ;  and  it  did  not 
produce  1 00,000  recruits.  The  Russian  army  was  not  so 
numerous  in  Poland ,  as  the  newspapers  represented. 
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Their  empire  would  not  have  felt  its  own  strength 
before  a  second  or  third  campaign.  Under  the  guidance 
of  a  Peter  the  great ,  this  mighty  machine  would  have 
crushed,  or  repelled  the  French  army.  Such  a  warrior 
would  have  given  the  French  their  choice,  to  penetrate 
his  country,  or  to  meet  him  on  his  frontier.  In  either 
case,  so  rising  and  noble  a  nation  would  have  over¬ 
whelmed  Buonaparte.  Its  resources  of  men,  of  corn, 
of  cannon,  and  of  clothing,  united  with  so  monied  a 
country  as  Britain ,  would  have  been  inexhaustible.  It 
is  requisite,  that  you  travel  through  Muscovy ,  to  feel 
the  truth  of  this  remark.  In  the  Ukraine  no  manure  is 
necessary  for  a  harvest ;  over  hundreds  of  miles,  the 
soil  is  black,  and  light,  and  fertile  :  the  eddies  of  winds  can 
elevate  it :  rivers  intersect  the  province  :  the  villagers 
prefer  the  removal  of  their  wooden  or  earthy  hut,  to 
the  fatigue  of  removing  the  piles  of  dung  from  their 
pastoral  straw-yards:  their  thousand  sheep  and  kine 
tread  and  consolidate  and  manure  the  soil.  Cattle  are 
killed  for  the  sake  of  their  hides,  tallow,  and  horns  :  a 
Frenchman  has  lately  realised  a  fortune  by  stewing  the 
cheap  carcase  into  portable  soup.  A  small  plough  of 
wood  is  equal  to  scratch  so  light  and  pulverised  a 
surface. 

Such  a  country  is  almost  independent  of  the  world. 
Russia  is  even  in  this  year  less  obliged  to  English  com¬ 
merce,  than  the  English  manufactories  are  to  her  raw 
material.  Were  Russia  to  manufacture  all  the  articles 
of  her  consumption,  she  would  become  incredibly  rich. 

But  the  export  of  goods  is  necessary  to  her  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year.  So  vast  an  empire  cannot  suddenly  change  its 
system.  The  nobles  are  involved  in  debts,  and  by  ex- 
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portation  alone  they  must  pay  them.  The  poor  are 
industrious  ;  and  in  the  conveyance  alone  of  goods  for 
the  foreign  market  can  they  obtain  any  employment. 
The  land-owners  also  pay  a  poll-tax  for  every  peasant : 
the  boor  is  permitted  by  his  owner  to  work,  and  to 
share  to  him  a  part  of  his  wages.  Hence,  when  the 
Emperor  shall  demand  his  tax,  the  land-proprietor  will 
refuse  to  pay  it,  because  his  slave  is  not  engaged  in  the 
profitable  carriage  of  commercial  goods ;  an  internal 
commotion  will  arise  through  the  empire,  and  the  despot 
will  perish  :  the  military  nobles  will  cut  off  successive 
competitors  for  the  crown,  and  the  favourite  candidate 
will  establish  the  former,  that  is,  the  commercial  system. 
Even  the  Tzar  will  suffer  by  the  prohibition  of  external 
trade  ;  for  the  modern  Russian  exchequer  is  supported 
by  an  excise  and  a  customs.  One  nobleman,  Cherejnitoffy 
received  head-money  from  10,000  slaves,  who  were 
shopkeepers,  mechanics,  and  exporters !  One  evening 
he  raised  twenty  thousand  pounds  from  them  in  Mos~ 
cow ,  and  won  a  wager  by  obtaining  so  rapid  a  loan. 

With  sorrow  we  saw  such  an  empire  wretchedly 
conducted.  When  the  army  in  Poland  required  daily 
reinforcements,  the  Emperor  detained  100,000  soldiers 
in  the  capital,  squaring  stones  to  adorn  the  canals. 

When  the  Ukasa  issued,  to  expel  the  2500  French 
tutors  and  traders  from  Muscovy ,  unless  some  native 
would  become  a  bondsman  for  each,  merely  37  men  with 
their  fairfilies,  and  these  the  poorest,  were  sent  beyond 
the  frontiers  :  the  rest,  who  are  in  fact  spies,  and  some  of 
them  convicted  spies,  obtained  security  from  the  French 
faction.  The  brother  of  Romanzof  is  of  this  party, 
profligate,  venal  and  unpatriotic.  The  empress,  her 
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mother,  and  her  relatives  are  attached  to  France .  The 
Emperor  has  so  fully  committed  himself,  has  so  simply 
acceded  to  terms  dictated  by  France ,  and  has  acted  in  a 
manner  so  cowardly  and  weak,  that  his  death  alone  can 
save  the  honour  of  the  country.  The  old  nobles  are 
patriotic  and  spirited  :  they  are  prepared  for  his  assassina¬ 
tion.  A  foolish  law  has  been  enacted  by  Alexander ,  by 
which  the  nobility  can  sell  their  estates,  and  the  trading 
or  financial  rank  can  purchase  :  this  decree  will  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  revolutions!  Colleges  might  be 
rendered  of  the  highest  service  to  a  nation  rising  into 
refinement :  they  are  seminaries  of  vice.  Every  private 
family  of  consequence  retains  a  French  tutor  in  its  pay ; 
he  is  a  pander  for  the  lust  of  the  master  or  pupil ! 


Mr.  Brooks ,  the  Proprietor  of  the  Wild  Beasts  at 
Exeter  Change ,  and  a  Merchant  in  the  East-Riding 
of  Yorkshire ,  communicated  the  following  Facts ,  and 
suggested  the  following  Observations ,  on  Poland , 
Livonia ,  and  Russia . 


Poland,  including  Livonia,  is  designed  by  nature  to  be 
the  fairest  country  in  Europe.  Its  forests  extend  over 
hundreds  of  miles  :  its  rivers  are  vast,  rapid  and  broad : 
of  its  corn-lands  much  will  be  fully  described.  In  its 
forests  Mr.  Brooks,  the  celebrated  collector  of  rare  and 
undescribed  animals,  led  during  three  years  a  savage, 
romantic,  wild  life.  He  slept  with  his  company  of 


! 
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one  hundred  Polanders,  under  trees  or  in  their 
branches :  he  drew  his  provision  from  the  beasts  of 
the  chace  which  he  pursued  and  took.  Hares  and 
pheasants,  so  valuable  in  England,  are  incredibly  abun¬ 
dant  in  a  region  so  thinly-peopled.  The  larger  species 
of  the  deer,  which  was  supposed  to  be  extant  in 
Lapland  alone ;  the  aur-ox,  which  once  roamed  in 
Gaul  and  in  Britain  ;  the  hermaphrodite  bulls,  which  are 
found  in  countries  filled  with  wild  creatures,  who  copu¬ 
late  according  to  the  appetites  of  nature,  not  by  the 
direction  and  choice  of  a  farmer,  or  a  grazier,  intent  on 
the  improvement  of  his  breed,  and  the  selection  of 
pairs,  and  who  hence  create  a  dog-fox,  or  a  wolf-dog, 
from  the  mixture  of  the  two  apparently -different  races, 
these  he  wished  to  discover  and  to  import  to  London. 
With  this  view  he  literally  swept  the  woods  with  one 
hundred  followers  and  troops  of  dogs.  His  followers 
received  no  wages,  but  brandy  and  tobacco  :  their  time 
was  of  no  value,  and  hunting  was  the  pastime  or  the 
business  of  their  life. 

The  interval  which  lies  between  the  wide  forests,  is 
laid  out  in  corn,  and  the  corn  is  most  prolific.  From  the 
summits  of  their  few  hills,  the  scenery  is  rich  and 
delightful.  A  region  of  30  miles,  (of  fields  or  inclo¬ 
sures  they  have  no  knowledge,)  is  frequently  covered, 
within  one  view,  with  a  waving  harvest.  The  villages 
are  distant,  and  the  villagers  (as  in  Ireland,  or  Southern 
France)  mutually  migrate,  to  assist  a  neighbouring 
hamlet ;  they  sleep  in  that  harvest-land,  and  move  in  a 
circuit  through  the  country :  without  such  reciprocal 
assistance,  the  present  quantities  of  Polish  corn,  could 
not  be  raised  or  exported.  The  climate,  in  autumn,  is 
hot;  rain  during  three  months  is  not  known  ;  the  wheat 
is  shorn,  but  is  not  stacked  or  sheaved,  till  it  be  sledged 
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to  the  peasant’s  warehouse  and  threshery.  Yet  it  is 
there  so  admirably  dried,  as  to  be  preserved  from  heating 
or  mildew,  and  to  be  proper  for  food  at  the  end  of  ten 
years;  the  grain  preserved  so  great  a  length  of  time, 
would  not  produce  as  seed.  Of  wheat  an  infinite  mass 
could  be  cultivated,  if  the  tillers  were  encouraged  and 
rewarded.  But  in  this  fertile  district,  all  the  natives, 
from  the  despotic,  or  feudal  nature  of  their  laws,  are 
incredibly  poor.  Their  huts  are  hovels,  without  a 
chimney  ;  black  with  the  soot  of  the  fire  from  wood. 
Pigs  and  horses  are  permitted  (as  in  the  Hebrides  and 
Ireland)  to  sleep  in  the  only  room,  and  upon  the  bodies 
of  the  sleeping  children.  Till  six  years  of  age  the  infants 
run  naked  around  the  houses  ;  till  the  second  year  the 
nurse  even  in  the  wealthier,  or  Russian,  families,  supplies 
the  child  of  her  employer  with  milk  through  the  nipple 
of  a  cow’s  udder,  bought  in  the  market  and  frequently 
renewed.  The  infant  is  only  dressed  and  washed  before 
some  holiday.  No  stockings  are  seen  on  the  legs  of  the 
women,  no  stays  or  ligaments  are  used.  The  bread 
is  so  rough,  that  straws  may  be  drawn  out  from  it,  when 
it  is  baked.  The  English  sailors  when  they  are  wrecked, 
though  a  class  of  men  tutored  to  hardships,  are  with  diffi¬ 
culty  persuaded  by  hunger,  to  feast  at  a  Polish  table. 
The  poorer  travellers  through  Poland  and  Livonia, 
ascend  an  ill-made  heavy  waggon ;  straw  is  their  bed 
and  a  skin  their  canopy,  and  water,  oil,  and  salt,  with 
bread,  their  only  food  at  the  few  inns.  As  the  tracks 
(for  high  roads  and  turnpikes  are  unknown,)  are  re¬ 
paired  with  rude  uneven  trunks  of  trees,  the  very 
sledges  of  the  rich  jolt  most  harshly.  Travelling  is  here 
inconceivably  irksome — yet  the  clerks  and  factors  of  the 
English  manufacturers,  ride  over  thousands  of  miles  in 
an  annual  circle,  to  collect  orders  for  goods :  below’ 
Moscow,  the  roads  are  as  vile  as  in  Poland. 
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From  Petersburg  indeed,  to  Hamburgh,  a  gradation 
is  to  be  observed  in  civilized  manners.  Russia  is  brutish : 
the  men  and  women  in  the  cities,  sleep  under  an  arch¬ 
way,  or  a  coach-stand,  covered  with  snow  and  careless 
of  modesty :  the  fragments  of  fish-bones,  and  train  oil 
had  been  their  meal :  the  peasants  of  Livonia  suffer 
with  brutal  manners  all  the  horrours  of  subjugation  to 
oppressive  tyrants  ;  a  servitude  personal  and  predial. 

Personal  slavery  is  a  novel  sound  to  a  freeborn  Bri¬ 
ton.  A  Polish  baron,  or  proprietor  will  pass  by  a  hovel 
filled  with  the  children  of  his  boors,  and  will  offer  an 
Englishman  any  of  the  boys  or  girls  in  exchange  for  a 
pointer  dog  !  The  noblesse  make  presents  of  full-grown 
men.  A  good  serf  is  valued  at  a  ruble.  Tillage  is 
dreadfully  discouraged  by  this  nefarious  system.  The 
poor  inquires,  “  why  should  I  labour  ?’’  “  why  amass 
wealth  ?”  cc  I  must  still  be  a  slave  “  my  profits  may 
still  be  seized  by  my  lord-proprietor “  I  still  cannot 
rise  in  society.”  The  same  reasoning  was  heard  by 
Chenier  in  Morocco,  by  Volney  in  Syria,  by  Bernier  in 
Mogulstan  ;  the  insecurity  of  wealth  checked  the  indus¬ 
try  of  individuals.  A  Polish  Jew  emigrated  to  England : 
he  had  been  taxed  as  a  Jew  :  he  had  paid  much  to  the 
Russ  government,  more  to  the  Polish  lord :  he  had 
enjoyed  no  civic  right :  no  justice  could  be  obtained : 
the  noble  aggressors  (as  in  feudal  Scotland)  were  the 
judges.  The  resident  Jews  are  still  however  numerous  : 
they  are  the  innkeepers,  the  money-changers,  the  itine¬ 
rant  shopmen,  the  interpreters.  They  speak  the  kindred 
dialects  of  the  Sclavonic,  and  by  the  Turkish  language 
they  traffic  with  the  Tartars,  Calmucs,  and  Turkmen  ; 
with  all  South-Asiatic  Russia. 
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The,  Poles  hate  the  Ru.ss13.ns5  3nd  curse  their  govern¬ 
ment  with  peculiar  energy  before  an  Englishman.  I 
talk  as  a  Briton,  they  add,  I  speak  in  confidence ;  I 
speak  with  freedom.  The  reason  of  their  subjugation 
by  the  Russ,  however,  was  the  impolitic  and  oppressive 
measures  of  the  Polish  nobles:  the  peasants  by  the 
conquest  only  experienced  a  change  of  masters,  but  not 
an  addition  to  their  burthens.  Hence  they  never  fought 
with  ardour  against  the  invaders ;  the  present  French 
are  interested  in  their  present  war  :  but  the  late  German 
troops  of  the  empire  were  not  earnest  in  the  contest, 
(and  probably  they  were  sold  by  their  venal  officers). 
Since  the  Russian  conquest,  the  old  modes  of  commerce 
are  continued.  And  it  is  a  curious  scene  to  behold  the 
floats  of  timber  sailing  down  a  river,  in  which  is  no  tide, 
no  swell,  no  current  but  to  the  North,  and  reaching 
Revel :  men,  women,  and  families  sleep  in  wooden 
houses  on  its  top :  in  the  winter,  they  had  dragged  the 
trees  to  the  river,  had  slept  under  the  snow,  and  their 
sheep-sltin-g arments  had  repelled  the  cold:  in  spring, 
their  cargo  falls  down  with  the  icy  masses,  and  the 
raft  is  sold,  as  no  boat  can  ever  ascend  the  rapid  stream. 
Some  of  the  Polish  rivers  pass  through  the  Prussian 
domain  :  through  a  country  of  tillage  more  improved, 
and  through  cities  more  informed.  These  rafts  too 
visit  Denmark,  a  kingdom,  in  which  the  proud  haughty 
citizen  dines  on  oil  and  bread,  yet  wears  ruffles  at  his 
hands  !  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these  four 
nations  are  the  happiest ;  the  Russian  in  his  indolence 
and  brutishness  ;  or  the  Pole  in  his  ignorance  and  licen¬ 
tious  concubinage ;  or  the  Prussian  by  his  riches  and 
•  taxation  ;  or  the  Dane  with  his  infatuated  insolence,  and 
his  science. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG,  PRICE  CURRENT. 


Published  by  Subscription  at  the  College  of  Commerce  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  during  the  shipping  season >  and  after  the 
close  of  the  same  every  Friday  only,  containing,  as  usual ,  the 
Prices  of  Fxports  and  Imports ,  with  the  Duties  on  each 
Article . 


/ 

FRIDAY  the  2  1st  JULY,  1805. 


CURRENT  PRICES 

OF 

imports. 


Antimonium,  per  pud. 

Allura,  English,  per  berk. 

Sweedish,  -  . 

bitter,  per  pood.  - 
Almonds,  sweet,  ... 
in  shells, 

Areal  *  red>  whlte>  1st  sort, 
h  ’  2d  - 

Brimstone,  {  }  per  ber. 

Borax,  - 

ordinary,  ... 
Coffee,  good,  ... 

fine, 

Cotton  wool,  \  sPl,1b 
1  (  unspun, 

Cinnamon,  \ 

’  £  short, 

Cardamum, 

’  (  small, 

Cloves, . 

Fusses,  .... 
Cacao,  -  -  .  _ 

Capers,  per  cag. 

Cork  Wood,  per  pood,  - 
Cheese,  Parmesan,  ... 
Hollands, 

English,  ... 
Coals,  English  .... 


Ready 

1 

On 

, 

money. 

1 

time. 

Duty 

• 

IN  BANK  NOTES. 

Rbl. 

C. 

Rbl. 

C 

Rbl. 

C. 

5.  4 

32 

*  1 

34 

S 

16 

> 

13.  16 

80 

7 

S 

6 

5 

i 

18. 

31 

>  2 

5  2 

1 

40 

26 

80 

29 

30 

r  3 

20 

31 

J 

40 

50 

^  free. 

85 

A 

55 

/ 

70.  60 

>12 

300 
65.  70 
15.  13 

i 

i 

2 

20 

28 

2 

1 

50 

1 

CtCt 

o3 

9 

12 

50 

l 

S 

60 

30 

freb. 
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CURRENT  PRICES 

OF 

EXPORTS. 


''Berry, 

Half-Berry, 

Maslovy, 

Cloths,  Carnovy,  $  „ 

Tritzatovy,  $P,A* 
English,  fine, 

^  ordinary, 

Currants,  small,  per  pood, 
large, 
f ordinary, 

Cochineal,  <(  good, 

(fine, 
f large, 

Cinnober,  small, 

(ground, 

Cream  of  Tartar, 

Camphire, 

Curcumm  of  Bengal, 

China, 

TTjfrc  5  Spanish, 

13  ’  (  Smirna, 

Fcrnatnbuck  Wood, 

f  white,  per  pood, 
Ginger,  <(  in  shells, 

{.yellow. 

Gall-nuts, 

!  Senegal, 

Arabian, 

Barbarian, 

Dragon,  white, 
mixed, 
Sandarac,  best, 

ordinary, 
Capi,  best  coaib, 
ordinary, 
common,  - 


Gu  mini 


<  Mastica, 
’  (  Gntti, 


Herrings,  per  cask, 

Indigo  guatimalo,  per  pood, 
ordinary, 

St.  Domingo, 

ordinary, 

best, 

Incense .  Benjamin,  1st  sort, 

2d. 

3d. 

common  best, 

middling,  ■ 
»  ordinary, 


Ready 

Money. 


on 

time. 


IN  BANK  NOTES. 


Rbl. 


4. 

5. 


g 

29 

6 

5 

6 
o 
O 

325 

370 

425 

65 

40 

42 

13 

95 

7 

10 

2 

o 

O 

12 

22 


13.  11 
18 

20 

10 

80 

0 

50 

40 

80. 100 
70.  50 
40.  30 
40 
80 
25.  13 
200 
170 
170 
150 
210 
100 
80.  65 
50.  48 
25 
20 
15.  10 


C. 


15 


80 


50 


80 

10 


50 


10 


Rbl. 


C. 


Duty. 


Rbl. 


) 

S 

l 

s 


to 


}  2 
J 


J 


i1 

) 

* 

\  2 

J 

1 

1 

1 

V  5 
J 

y  o 


j 


c. 


31 


20 


40 


46 


42 

40 

12 

6 

40 


50 

10 


20 

80 

80 


84 
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CURRENT  PRICES 

OF 


Ready  on 
money.  time. 


IN  BANK  NOTES. 


Duty. 


IMPORTS. 


Ivory,  -  -  J 

Logwood,  red,  1st  sort, 

2d. 

blue  Capeachy, 
Jamaica, 
yellow, 

Lead,  in  pigs, 
sheets, 

Lemons,  salted,  per  pipe, 
fresh,  per  chest, 
juice,  per  pipe, 
peel,  per  pood, 

Lead  pencils,  black 
red, 

Madder,  Dutch,  1st  sort, 

2d. 

3d. 

Breslau  Spring,  1st. 

2d. 

Breslau  Autumn,  1st. 

2d. 

Mace,  - 

Nuts, 

Mahogany,  j  ^  *">*< 

Mustard,  per  pound, 

Oil  sweet  of  Provence, 

Sivilia, 

Orange  Peel, 

Nuts, 

Orlean,  - 

Olives,  per  cag  of  21  pood. 
Pepper,  black, 
white, 

Prunes  of  St.  Catherine, 
common, 

Pipes,  per  gross, 

Quicksilver,  per  pood, 

Raisins,  Spanish, 

Smirna, 

Rice,  - 

Sugar,  refined,  best, 

middling, 
ordinary, 
Melis,  best, 

middling,  • 
ordinary, 

Lumps, 

Raw,  St.  Domingo,  - 


Rbl. 

C. 

Rbl. 

C. 

Rbl. 

C. 

. 

• 

80.  90 

1 

80 

> 

20 

• 

• 

70 

l  1 

40 

41 

> 

60 

- 

.  - 

33 

l 

- 

- 

20 

40 

• 

m 

m 

49 

55 

l  ~ 

3 

80 

- 

m 

40 

3 

- 

- 

11 

60 

- 

- 

80 

60 

- 

- 

11 

12 

m 

. 

6 

• 

• 

4 

l 

5 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

7 

60 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

7 

60 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

450 

20 

- 

180 

12 

- 

- 

65 

^  free. 

- 

- 

50 

31 

* 

• 

^p.pd. 

25.  15 

12 

50 

! 

2 

60 

- 

8- 

12 

m 

m 

7 

20 

- 

- 

48 

60 

- 

- 

42 

50 

i 

• 

14.  15 
20 

A  3 

- 

- 

7 

3 

- 

- 

2 

65 

6 

- 

6 

l 

- 

- 

33 

free. 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

5 

l 

40 

- 

- 

5.  4 

25 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

19.  18 

50 

L  3 

12 

- 

“ 

17 

50 

s 

- 

- 

15 

) 

- 

- 

14 

50 

i  2 

40 

- 

13 

50 

* 

•  / 

- 

12 

2 

4 

“ 

10, 

1 

20 

Russia . 
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' 

H  eady 

on 

CURRENT  PRICES 

money. 

time. 

Duty. 

OF 

IN  BARK 

MOTES. 

IMPORTS. 

Rbl. 

C. 

R. 

C. 

Rbl. 

C. 

Sugar,  Brasilia,  - 

9 

20 

Candy,  - 

- 

17.  23 

2 

40 

Spelter,  ----- 

8 

24 

Steel,  English  - 

Swedish,  - 

m 

1 

13.  15 

30 

Saffron,  - 

- 

650 

24 

60 

Safflower,  ... 

17 

50 

Saltpetre,  - 

Salamtnoniac,  - 

** 

29 

1 

60 

Sarsaparilla,  tied 

- 

60 

^  frpp 

untied, 

80.  65 

Shell-lac,  large 

30 

l  i 

small,-  - 

25 

i 

Sago, 

- 

13 

25 

.  2 

Sacharum  Saturnap, 

22 

50 

1 

Skins,  Hudson  Bay  beavers 

- 

185 

Canada,  -  -  1 

Small  10  years,  f  . 

Otters  Virgin.  -  I  pcr  1U  piece  ' 

210 

L 

Nor tli.  Swed.  } 

150 

j 

/'great  seven  star, 

\  . 

*\ 

k  double  fish,  - 

80.  70 

i 

1  the  cub,  -  - 

9 1 

80.  70 

9 

Scythes,  <5nla|1^‘^-rs>  -  ' 

(  8 

50.  40 

v  * 

c 

double  fish,  -  ■ 

it 

60.  70 

V 

f  the  cub, 

60.  70 

i 

ordinary, 

J  0- 

40.  35 

J 

Tin  in  bars,  per  pood,  - 

- 

16 

\ 

22 

plates,  per  chet. 

65.  70 

s 

Tortoise- shell,  per  pood, 

- 

400.  350 

1 

Turpentine,  best  -  -  - 

8 

\  t 

common, 

5 

$ 

Venetian, 

17.  15 

28 

Oil, 

- 

10 

1 

Tea  Pecco,  ... 

Hyson,  -  - 

j  60 

Verdigrease,  Venetian,  per  pood, 

100 

16 

20 

common, 

- 

26 

5 

40 

Vitriol,  Turkish,  ... 

8 

l  ! 

50 

white, 

- 

6 

J  1 

black,  English, 

3 

l  t 

Swedish, 

- 

2 

50 

s  1 

Oil, 

11 

3 

Verditer  Saxon,  -  ^ 

- 

70 

1 

80 

White  Lead,  English,  1st  sort, 

11 

2d. 

Dutch, 

* 

9 

6 

50 

( 

( 

30 

German, 

- 

5 

.  / 
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Observations  on 


% 


% 


Ready 

1  On 

CURRENT  PRICES 

money. 

time. 

- 

Duty. 

OF 

IN  HANK  NOTES. 

IMPORTS. 

Rbl. 

C. 

R. 

C. 

Rbl. 

C. 

fWine,  Hungary,  best  p.  Ant. 

110.  100 

9 

Champaign,  -  7  botelie. 

2 

50 

33 

Burgundy,  -  $  1 

2 

<5 

w  • 

French,  best,  f 

120 

0 

ordinary,^  per  hogshead. 

90 

>  18 

75 

p 

white,  L  - 

80 

s 

c- 

Spanish  Madeira,  -  { 

500 

c 

et 

<5 

Malaga,  -  V 

ordinary  white,  1  p-pipe. 

210.  240 
60 
68 

^  6 

50 

p 
*•*  • 

p 

Port  aport,  -  i 

white,  -  "  V_ 

375 

250 

\  4 

50 

0 

*-s 

Brandy,  French,  -  f 

Rum,  Jamaica,  -  -  1  ker. 

ordinary,  -  j 1 

48.  50 

20 

free. 

• 

50.  55 
45 

7.  20 

12 

^Arac,  f 

60 

bottles 

Vinegar,-.  - 

25 

50 

Cider,  ... 

20 

s  1 

CURRENT  PRICES 

OF 

EXPORTS. 

On  the 
spot. 

On 

Contract. 

Duty. 

All  money 
down. 

With  au 
advance. 

ALL  IN  BANK  NOTES. 

Rbl. 

C. 

Rbl. 

C. 

Rbl. 

C. 

Rbl. 

C. 

Bristles,  1st.  per  pood, 

21 

75 

I 

2d.  sort, 

10 

50 

s 

4o 

Barley,  per  chetw. 

12 

Cordage,  tarred, 

? 

untarred, 

$ 

4 

Caviar  Aseraehan, 

? 

Uralsky, 

8 

Copper  in  blocks, 

22 

25 

■ 

l 

in  sheets, 

27 

- 

l 

20 

Flax  Novgor.  12.  b. 

58 

• 

3 

9.  hd. 

44 

2 

80 

6. 

2 

Vcsnicofsk,  - 

Q 

Codilla,  l  sort, 

) 

2  - 

50 

Seed,  per  chet. 

) 

80 

Russia 
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CURRENT  PRICES 

OF 

IMPORTS. 


Glue,  per  pood, 
Hemp,  clean,  l  ber. 
outshot, 
half  clean, 
codilla,  1  S. 
2. 

seed,  per  chct. 
,  clean  of 


Hides 


5j  to  6  sks. 


5 

4  to  6 
8  to  12 
white, 

Hare-skins,  grey,  p.  m. 
white, 

Iron  old  sable  best, 

ordinary, 
New  sable  best, 

ordinary, 
common, 
Old  sable  assor. 

New  ditto, 

Isiuglass,  staple,  1st. 

2d. 

in  leaves,  1st. 
in  ditto,  2d. 
in  books, 

Somovy, 

Revend,  best, 

ordinary, 
common, 
best, 
ordinary, 
common, 
Sail  cloth,  best, 

ordinary, 
common, 
Crash,  fine, 

ordinary, 
coarse, 
Diaper,  broad, 
narrow, 
Huckaback, 

Broad  Linen, 

Narrow  ditto, 

Drill,  best,  ) 
ordi.  S 1 


n 

B 

v> 

B 

e 

CL 

*5* 

P 


I 


Flems, 


< 


L 

J  s- 

J  ft 

]* 

iZ 


S4 

o 
<— ■ 

B 


> 


© 

o 

go 

V- 

n 

ft 

3 

a 


On  the 
spot. 

4 

On  Contract. 

All  money 
down. 

With  an 
advance. 

ALL  IN  BANK  NOTES. 

Rbl. 

C.  Rbl.  C. 

Rbl.  C. 

48 

42 

32 


17.  18 


450 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

90 

60 


64 
18 
17.  16 
16.  15 

28 

261.  27 
25 
27 
25 
16.  19 
110 
100 
90 
200 
155 
150 
250.300 
160.180 


80 

70 

65 

60 

20 


50 

50 


50 


43 

39 


Duty. 

i 


Rbl.  C 


free. 

1 

1 

1 


}> 


17 

6 


]  free. 


1 


80 

40 

60 

30 

24 


90 


50 


40 


50 

15 

40 

50 

40 
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Observations  on 


WECIISEL-COURS. 


P.  Amst.  65  Tagen,  37  £ 

P.  Lond.  3  Monath,  40  i 

2 

Agio  auf  Assign,  gegen  ditto, 
auf  Kupfer  gegcn  ditto, 
auf  Kupfer  gegcn  Assign. 


Stiiv.  per.  R.  Silljerg. 

Stiiv.  per  R.  Assign. 

Pens,  per  R.  Silberg. 

Pens,  per  R.  Assign. 

pro  Cent. 

1 1  - 

A  2 

1  _ _ 

2 


FR  AC  II  TEN. 


Nach.  London, 

Amsterd.  60. 

Hamburg, 

Lubeck, 

Stettin,  19. 

Frauekreich,  75. 
dem  Mittliind, 
Meer,  80. 


Schill.  Sterl.  per  Tonn 
45  Gulden  Holl.  Cour. 
15  Thaler  Cour. 

9  Ditto. 

21  Gulden  Holl.  Cour. 
60  Ditto. 


c/> 

CS 


pi 


85  Ditto. 


PRFIS-COURANT 
der  auslandischen  Waaren 
in  St.  Petersburg, 
den  24th  July.  Ao.  1780. 


PER  BERKOWETZ. 

Alaun,  Englischer, 

Diin.  und  Schwedischer, 
Bley  in  Mullen, 
in  Rollen, 

Holz,  St.  Martens, 

Campeche  geschiiltes, 

ungeschaltes, 

Schwefpl, 

PER  PUI). 

Baum-Oel,  Sevil  und  Pougl. 
Beaumwolle,  gesponnene, 
ungesponnene, 

Borax, 

Bi'eser,  oder  feine  Glass  Perlen, 
Campher, 

Cancel, 

Cardamon, 

Cochenille, 

Coffe,  Martinique, 

geringere  Sorten, 
Ctfrinthen,  kleine, 


Per  Cont.  |  auf  Zeit. 

Assignationen. 

Rbl. 

C. 

Rbl. 

C. 

19 

20 

16.  15 
191.  20 

75 

30.  27 
20.  21 
13.  13 

50 

7.  6 

75 

22.  2l 

50 

11.  11 

25.  26 

50 

6-.  6 
36.  37 
60.  80 

75 

140. 150 

250 

280 

10i.  11 

11 

25 

f  10J.  10 

< 

2$.  2 

75 

Russia 
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*.  1 


PREIS-COUKANT 

tier  auslandischen  Waaren 
in  St.  Petersburg, 
den  24tli  July.  Ao.  1780. 


i 

Feigcn  Spanische, 

Smirnasche, 

Gallapfeln, 

Griinspan,  Venetian ischen,  - 
ordinaire  trockener, 
Gummi,  Senegalischer, 

Indigo,  blau  und  violet, 
violet  melirt, 
gefeurter, 

Ingber,  weiss  geschabter, 
brauner, 

Mandeln,  bittere, 

fusse  breite  und  lange 
in  Scliaalen, 

Muscat  Bluhmen, 

Miisse, 

Niigelken, 

Orlean, 

Pfeifer, 

Pflaumen  Catharinen, 

ordinaire  Franzbiiscb, 
Quecksilber, 

Reiss, 

Rosinen,  Spanische, 

Smirnasche, 

Sailor, 

Saifran, 

Salniiac, 

Spianter, 

Weinstein,  rother, 

*  weisser, 

Weyzauch,  Benzoin,  - 
ordinaire, 

Zinober,  ganzer, 

gemahlener, 

Zinn,  in  Stangen, 

Zucker,  fein  Ratinaden, 
ordinaire, 

Melis,  kleine, 
grosse, 

Candis  in  drey  Sorten, 


Rbl. 


2 

81.  8 
61.  62 
18.  22 

13.  14 
115.  120 
110.  105 
95.  85 
121.  12 
6 

6.  6 
6 

4|.  6 
110.  112 
78.  79 
72.  70 
24.  23 
111.  12 
2$.  3 
1 

34.  35 
31.  4 
2.  2 

2* *.  2 
7.  7 

200.  280 
21 
34-  3 
3i.  3 
31.  5 
30.  34 
71.  8 
41.  42 
44.  45 
7 
11 

101.  10 

91.  9, 
9 


LAAKEN. 

Berry,  oder  Carmosin, 
halb  Carmosin, 


per 

Ars. 


per  Stuck. 


Karnowy, 

Tritzatowe,  - 
HaringeNord.  und  Schwed.  p.Ton 
Limoneu,  gesalMne,  I  Oxlloft. 

Sant,  j  1 
Stahl  das  Fass, 


31.  4 


Per  Cont.  |  auf  Zeit. 

Assignationen. 


c. 

Rbl. 

50  x 

75 

75 

25 

' 

25 

40 

i 

5 

20 

50 

90 

40 

50 

80 

75 

25 

50 

C. 
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Observations  on 


WE  C  USE  L-C  OURS. 


P.  Amst.  65  Tagen,  37  £ 
P.  Lond.  3  Monath,  40  i 

t 

Agio  auf  Assign,  gegen  ditto, 
auf  Kupfer  gegen  ditto, 
auf  Kupfer  gegen  Assign. 


Stiiv.  per.  K.  Silberg. 

Stiiv.  per  R.  Assign. 

Pens,  per  R.  Silberg. 

Pens,  per  R.  Assign. 

pro  Cent. 

1  l  - 

A  2 

1  - 
2 


FlUCHTEN. 


Nach.  London, 

Amsterd.  60. 

Hamburg, 

Lubeck, 

Stettin,  19. 

Franckreich,  75. 
dem  Mittliind, 
Meer,  80. 


Scliill.  Sterl.  per  Tonn 
45  Gulden  Holl.  Cour. 
15  Thaler  Cour. 

9  Ditto. 

21  Gulden  Holl.  Cour. 
60  Ditto. 


> 


c/> 

C3 

►d 

Ph 


85  Ditto. 


PREIS-COURANT 
der  ausliindischen  Waaren 
in  St.  Petersburg, 
den  24th  July.  Ao.  1780. 


PER  BERKOWIiTZ. 
Alaun,  Englischer, 

Dan.  und  Schwedischer, 
Bley  in  Mullen, 
in  Rollen, 

Holz,  St.  Martens, 

Campeche  geschaltes, 

ungeschaltes, 

Schwefpl, 

PER  PUD. 

Baum-Oel,  Sevil  und  Pougl. 
Beaumwolle,  gesponnene, 
ungesponuene, 

Borax, 

Bi’eser,  oder  feine  Glass  Perlen, 
Canipher, 

Caneel, 

Cardamon, 

Cochenille, 

Cotfe,  Martinique, 

gcringere  Sorten, 
Cofrinthen,  kleine, 


Per  Cont.  ]  auf  Zeit 

Assignationen. 

Rbl. 

C. 

Rbl. 

C. 

19 

20 

16.  15 

75 

191.  20 

30.  27 

20.  21 

13.  13 

50 

7.  6 

75 

22.  2l 

50 

11.  11 

50 

25.  26 

61.  6 

75 

36.  37 

60.  80 

140. 150 

250 

280 

101.  11 

11 

25 

10$.  10 

, 

2$.  2 

75 

Russia 
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PREIS-COUKA^T 

der  auslandischen  Waaren 
in  St.  Petersburg, 
den  24th  July.  Ao.  1780. 


» 

Fcigen  Spanische, 

Smirnasche, 

Gallapfeln, 

Grimspan,  Venetianischen,  - 
ordinaire  trockener, 
Gummi,  Senegalischcr, 

Indigo,  blau  und  violet, 
violet  melirt, 
geteurter, 

Ingber,  weiss  geschab ter, 
branner, 

Mandeln,  bittere, 

fusse  Incite  und  lange 
in  Schaalen, 

Muscat  Bluhmen, 

Niisse, 

Niigelken, 

Orlean, 

Pfcffer, 

Pflaumen  Catharinen, 

ordinaire  Franzbfiscb, 
Quecksilber, 

Reiss, 

Rosinen,  Spanische, 

Smirnasche, 

Safi  or, 

Saffran, 

Salmi  ac, 

Spianter, 

Weinstein,  rother, 

*  weisser, 

Weyzauch,  Benzoin,  - 
ordinaire, 

Zinober,  ganzer, 

gemahlener, 

Zinn,  in  Stangen, 

Zucker,  fein  Rafinaden, 
ordinaire, 

Melis,  kleine, 
grosse, 

Candis  in  drey  Sorten, 

LAAKEN. 

Berry,  odcr  Carmosin, 
lialb  Carmosin, 


per 

Ars. 


Karnowy, 
Tritzatowe, 


per  Stuck. 


11(11  I  Ai  UUU^VWTFVV..  p  •  — - 

Limonen,  gesalzene,  I  Qxlioft. 

Saiit,  | 

Stahl  das  Fass, 


Per  Cout.  |  auf  Zeit. 

Assij 

jnationen. 

Rbl. 

C. 

Rbl. 

C. 

2 

50  x 

81.  8 

75 

61.  62 

18.  22 

13.  14 

115.  120 

110.  105 

95.  85 

121.  12 

75 

6 

25 

' 

6.  6 

25 

6 

4|.  6 

110.  112 

78.  79 

72.  70 

24.  23 

111.  12 

2$.  3 

1 

40 

34.  35 

. 

« 

31.  4 

2.  2 

5 

2$.  2 

20 

7.  7 

50 

~  . 

200.  280 

21 

3|.  3 

90 

3i.  3 

40 

31.  5 

30.  34 

71.  8 

41.  42 

44.  45 

7 

50 

11 

10|.  10 

80 

91.  9 

75 

9 

25 

Y. 

* 

. 

3|.  4 

50 
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Observations  on 


PREIS-COURANT. 

der  auslandischen  Waaren 
in  St.  Petersburg, 
den  24th  July,  Ao.  1780. 


per  10  stuck. 

Biber  weisshautige, 

schwarzhautige, 
jahrige  kleine, 

Otter,  Virginische, 

Dan.  oder  Nordische, 

PER  100  STUCK. 

Sensen,  grosse  achte  fieben  Stern, 

doppel  Fisch, 
Pocal, 

gate  ordinaire  Sort, 
kleine  achte  fieben  Stern. 

doppel  Fisch. 
Pocal. 

gute  ordinaire  Sort. 

WEINE. 

UngarischerTafelwein,  p.  Anthal. 
Burgunder,  in  Kisten  und 
Champagner,  Kbrben,  per  Bout. 
Feiner  rother,  'j 
Ordinaire  ditto,  /»per  Oxhorf. 
weisser,  J 

Spanisch,  Malaga,  A 
Ordinairer  weisser,  f  per  Both 
rother,  >von!2a 
Portugis,  rother,  V  13  Anker, 
weisser,  J 

Weiu.  Essig.  per  Tierzen, 

Englisch  Bier, in  Fassern,  p.Galon, 
Porter,  in  ditto,  per  Fass. 


Rill. 


90.  95 


1£.  I 
1^.  1 

65.  120 
40.  45 
38.  40 


90.  92 


per  Coiiit."  |  auf  Zeit. 


Assigoatiouen. 


C. 


40 

80 


Rbl. 


TV  EC  HS  EL-C  O  U  R  S. 


P.  Anist.  65  Tagen, 


P.  Lond.  3  Monatli,  - 

Agio  auf  Assign,  gegen  Silberg. 
— — ■  auf  Kupferg.  gegen  Ditto. 

-  auf  Kupfer  gegen  Assign. 

Holland.  Reichsth.  aufs  Gewigt, 


Sttfv.  p.  R.  Silberg. 
Stiiv.  p.  R.  Assign.  % 
Pens  p.  R.  Silberg. 
Pens  p.  R.  Assign. 

1  pro  Cent. 


154  Cop.  Silberg. 
Cop.  Assign, 
Cop.  Silberg. 
280  Cop.  Assign. 


Rendig.  Due.  p.  Stiik, 


Russia 
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PREIS-COURANT 
der  Russischen  W aaren 
in  St.  Petersburg. 


den  24  th  July, 


Ao.  1780. 


Con.  in  loco.  |  auf  Llesor. 


Assignationem. 


PER  BERKOWKTZ. 

Flachs  12  Kop.  Nowgorodscher, 

. -  -  Wasemscher, 

Carelseher, 


Rbl. 


-  9  Kop.  Nowgorodscher, 

-  Wasemscher, 

-  -  Carelseher, 

-  6  Kop.  Nowgorodscher, 

-  -  Wasemscher, 

-  * -  Carelseher, 

-  Wasnikowscher, 

-  Heede,  ... 

Hanf,  erste  Sorte  rein, 

-  zweite  -  ausschuss, 

-  dritte  -  halberein, 

Heede,  gehechelte, 


Talg-Lichten,  gelber, 

• -  -  weisser  besten, 

-  -  mittel, 

-  Seiffen,  besten, 

-  -  mittel, 

-  -  schlechten, 

per  pud. 

Caviar,  geprester  Astracliansclier, 

-  "  -  Uralskischer, 

Eisen  in  Stangen  Croons, 


Altsoobel, 

82.  80 

- -  -  Neusoobel, 

72.  70 

-  -  andere  Sor ten, 

69.  68 

-  in  Sortementen, 

Hanf-Oel, 

1 

46.  45 

Haushlasen,  Astrachansche, 

38.  42 

-  Crulfckische, 

21.  22 

- ■  in  Buchern, 

IuchtenRothe,Femev.5i  bis 6  Fell. 

-  -  v.5  bis  51  Fell. 

- -  Schwere  von  4  bis  5  Fell. 

-  Malja  von  8  bis  12  Fell 

-  Roswal  von  4  bis  6  Fell. 

-  Weisse, 

Kupfer  in  Blok  ken, 

-  in  Platen, 

Lein-Oel, 

Pferde-Mahfien,  gekochte, 

-  Schvveiffen, 

Rhabarber, 


21|.  21 


18.  17 


16.  15 


15J.  16 
14.  13 
12.  11 

9.  8.  5 
26 

2 6|.  26 
26.  25 
2 5~.  25 
24 
23 


*Jr 

4* 


Cop. 


50 


80 

80 

50 

50 

50 


Rbl. 


C.iVor" 
aus. 


for  12  head  Flax, 
for  9  head, 
for  6  head. 


for  clean  Hemp. 
Out  shot 
Half  clean 
Codilla. 


1 


for  yellow  candles 
white  candles,  ant 
Soap  tallow. 


50 

50 


'or  Hemp  Oil. 
£  Isinglass. 


Horse  Hair. 
Ditto  Tails. 


I 
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Observations  on 


PREIS-COURANT 
der  Russischen  Waaren 
in  St.  Petersburg. 


den  24  th  July, 


Ao.  1780. 


Cont.  in  loco.  |  auf  Llesor. 


Assignationen. 


Rbl. 

C. 

Schweins-Borsten,  erste  Sorte, 

57$.  7 

30 

-  -  zvveite, 

16$.  6 

50 

Seilfe,  liarte, 

2$.  2 

50 

Talg-Lichte,  gegossene, 

ct  I  n 

Oj* 

40 

-  gezogene, 

Toback  in  Blatter, 

3$.  3 

20 

-  Saratoffcher, 

-  Virginischer, 

2 

50 

-  Annnersforter, 

-  Bacun, 

1 

Trahn,  Astrachanischer, 

Wachs,  gelbes, 

|  121.  12 

40 

Rbl. 


|  Bristles. 

Soap. 

Tallow  Candles. 


For  Bees’  Wax. 


C. 


Voraus. 


N.  B.  For  the  1  ear  1750,  the  following  Prices  paid ,  were 
selected  from  Thomas  Bower,  and  Co's  Copy-Book, 


1 

VIZ 

a 

RUBLES. 

For  12  Head  Flax,  . 

24 

& 

25  a 

9  Ditto,  .  .  . 

19 

& 

20  / 

Clean  Hemp, 

11 

& 

12  > 

Candle  Tallow,- 

151 

to 

20  ) 

Bristles,  .  . 

• 

4 

Wax,  .  .  . 

• 

9  C°. 

Iron,  .  .  . 

53 

& 

60 

Hides,  .  .  . 
Hempseed  Oil, 

H 

to 

51 

90  C°. 

Flems  Linen,  or  Sheeting, 

• 

8 

to  10 

Ravenducks,  .... 

a  • 

44 

to  51 
to  6$ 

Sail  Cloth,  .... 

51 

°4 

per  Berqt. 


V. 


per  pood. 


Broad  Diaper,  7. . for  Narrow  Diaper,  5$  per  Arsh. 

Drillings,  11  to  14  per  Arsh. 

Exchange  on  Loudon,  at  47  &  48  Pence  per  Ruble. 


Russia 
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BY  MR.  C LAXMA  V, 

«• 

.4  Resident  in  Russia  60  Years. 


Rubles. . 100  Copicks  or  Copper  Halfpennies. 

1755 . 60s*  *65*  *70*  *75*  *80*  *85*  »90»  *95 . 1800.  since. 

4s.  •  ■  3s.  10d«  *3.  10**3.  7*«3.  6  •  •  3.  4*  *3.  2*  *3*  *2.  10  •  •  1  •  •  1.  6. 


Iron  ''i  Cop.  rubles. 

per  pood.  S-  70. 

36lb.  J  rubles . 2 

Clean  hemp, 7|p. 10  pood  or  birket,  45 

42 

40 
25 
70 
60 
45 
25 
34 


Outshot  ditto,  5}  r. 
Half-clean  ditto,  5  r. 
Hemp  Codilla,  2  r. 
12  head  Flax,  10  r. 

9  head  ditto,  .  . 
6  head  ditto,  .  . 

Flax  Codilla,  4  r.  . 
Tallow,....  1770,  15 
Potash,  .... 
Bristles,  ...  % 
Wax, . 


per  ditto, 


Glue, . 1796 . 

Feathers, . 

Cordage,  per  pood,  1  r.  60  cop.  41 

Old  Iron, . 

Barwood,  . 

Salted  Beef, . 

Fresh  ditto,  per  lb.  2  copicks, 

14  cop.  per  lb . 

Broad  Diaper, . 

Narrow  ditto, . 

Broad  Linen, . 

Narrow  ditto, . . 

Crash.  3  cop.  per  ardshine,  or  28 
inches, ....  10  cop.  per  ar. 
Drillings, . . 


Ravenducks,  41  r.  per  piece  of  50  ardshines*  •  •  *12  r. 
Flemings, 

Sail  Cloth,  6  r.  per  piece  of 40  ar.*  •  •  •  1805.  or  22.  or  26. 
Mats,  id.  each.*  ••  >10  cop.  or  5d. 

Lathwood, 

Deals,  7  cop. an  inch  thick,  and  21  feet  long*  *  *  *20  cop.  do. 

A  pair  of  Tongs,  25  cop. . 55  cop. 

Linseed, . first  in  A.  I).  1765. 

Wheat, - fineFlour,  70  cop.  per  pood. . first  in  A.D. 

1785.  14  rub.  per  5  pood. 


Caviare,  5  cop.  per  lb.*  •  •  *12  cop. 
Hams,  2  cop.  per  lb.*  •  •  •  little,  4  cop. 
Cow  Hair, 

Horse  Tails, 

Indigo,  ditto, 

Pepper,  all  imported, 

Peruvian  Bark,  ditto, 


Liquorice,  all  imported 
Horse  Tails, 

Hides,  in  3  sorts, 
Macarony, 

Waves,  unknown  once, 
i.  e.  dreys  of  Tallow, 
Aniseed,  ditto, 


) 

l 


/ 


It  p.  pood. 
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Rhubarb,  2  r.  per  pood, . a  privileged  article, 

Down,  like  the  feathers,  has  risen  ! 

Horse  and  Cow  Hair . Manes  and  Tails. 

Tallow  Candles, . few,  21  per  pood.*  •  •  *7  r.  ditta* 

Taught  by  a  Scotchman  from  London. 

Soap,  9  cop.  per  !b. . 18  cop.  ditto. 

Honey,  few,  5  cop.  per  lb. . 15  cop. 

Cow  Tails, 

Linseed  Oil,  only  made  in  1765. 

Junk,  or  old  Rope,  \\  per  lb. ♦  -(all  stolen )•  *7~. 

Oakum,  30  cop.  per  pood . ditto,  60  cop. 

Pitch,  If)  cop.  ditto* . 70  ditto. 

Tar,  per  barrel,  80  cop.*  •  •  *5  rub. 

Hoop  Iron,  trivial, 

Iron  Anchors,  1  s.  10  cop.  per  pood*  •  •  •  *4  rub. 
Tobacco,  H  per  lb.  •  •  •  •  8  cop.  or  4d„ 

Table  Cloths,  per  piece, 

Napkins,  per  dozen, 

Scantlings, 

Oxen  Bladders, 

Ticken,  per  aid.  25  cop.** . 1  rub. 

Oxen  Horns, 

Bear  Skins,  best,  . *70  rub. 

. . worst, . 10 

Cat  Skins,  none  exported, 

Hare  Skins, 

Deal  ends, . 1~ 


The  curious  Reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  following  singular  piere 
of  history,  which  shews  the  regular  rise  of  the  price  of  Russian  articles,  and 
the  regulai  depreciation  of  the  Russian  Ruble  : 

“  31st  January,  1557,  at  Vologda,  I  bought,”  says  an  agent  of  the  Russian 
Company,  (In  Hackluit’s  Collection  of  early  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  337)  “  white 
Novogorode  Flax  at  3  rubles  the  berwite  :  John  Sedgewicke  bought  at  that  city 
at  1|  r.  ditto.  *•  •  •  I  bought  of  tried  Tallow  400 poods  for  77  rubles ;  brown  Flax 
and  Hemp  17  ber.  6  pood,  for  28  r.  11  altens. 

1558.  “  I  bought  of  Hemp  13  pood,  7  pound,  for  2  r.  28.  altens”  Now 

&me  ruble  is  worth  one  mark  sterling, 

• 
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Fragments  for  a  future  History  of  Botany  Bay,  or 

New  South  Wales. 


***  The  Author  lent  his  large  collection  of  MSS.  on  this  subject, 
of  which  a  portion  is  here  submitted  to  the  Public,  (the  remainder 
is  reserved  for  another  occasion)  to  Mr.  Gibson  of  Whitby,  who 
returned  them  with  the  following  Letter,  which  must  serve  as  a 
Preface. 


Dear  Sir, 


Whitby,  5th  October,  1802. 


JL  beg  you  will  accept  of  my  best  thanks  for 
the  high  entertainment  I  have  received  from  the  perusal 
of  your  valuable  manuscripts  ;  they  are  highly  deserving 
of  arrangement,  and  were  they  mine,  I  should  imme¬ 
diately  employ  a  good  amanuensis  for  that  purpose. 
Many  of  the  accounts  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
what  we  already  know  of  New  South- Wales  ;  and  when 
we  compare  that  colony  of  culprits  to  Romulus  and  his 
banditti,  the  founders  of  imperial  Rome,  destined  to 
become  the  mistress  of  the  then  known  world,  the 
mind’s  eye  naturally  endeavours  to  pierce  through  the 
gloom  of  futurity,  and  we  can  hardly  prevent  the  imagi- 
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nation  from  dwelling  with  pleasure  on  the  future  potent 
empire  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

u  I  have  never,  since  I  received  the  manuscripts  from 
Mr.  Daniel  Thompson,  parted  with  them  out  of  my  own 
hands,  and  I  trust  you  will  receive  them  safe  and  unmuti¬ 
lated. — Once  more  thanking  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  the 
obligation  you  have  laid  me  under  by  the  perusal,  I  am, 
with  great  respect,  and  regard,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Francis  Gibson.” 


Present  State  of  the  Colony  in  New  South-Wales ,  related 
to  me  February  14,  1809,  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Marsden , 
Pie  Chaplain. 


Its  total  population  is  10  or  11,000;  of  these,  3,000 
are  convicts.  The  people  are  divided  into  five  settle¬ 
ments,  situated  as  in  the  subjoined  chart.  Mr.  Bass, 
who  discovered  this  fine  straight,  has  been  lost  as  he  was 
rashly  exploring  our  unknown  coasts  in  an  open  boat. 
His  voyage  is  published.  His  discovery  prevented  to 
our  vessels  sailing  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
passage  to  and  around  a  very  stormy  cape  ;  which  new 
track  shortened  the  distance  from  Africa  by  1 ,000  miles. 
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Account  of  Next)  South-  Wales. 

At  Sydney  town,  ships  of  200  tons  are  built :  they 
sail  to  China,  and  to  Peru.  The  Indian  company  are  very 
jealous  of  our  voyages  to  China.  The  sea  which  washes 
the  shores  of  New  South- Wales,  and  of  Peru,  deserves 
the  name  of  Pacific.  For  it  has  no  violent  currents,  no 
trade-winds,  nor  Chinese  tufons. 

To  an  inhabitant  in  Britain,  the  facility  of  intercourse, 
which  our  seas  afford  us,  appears  to  shorten  our  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  globe.  Look  at  a  chart  of  the 
whole  earth.  From  Sydney  in  three  days  we  sail  to 
New  Zealand,  in  five  weeks  to  China,  in  four  to  Peru,  in 
six  to  Bengal,  and  in  five  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Our  pilots  see  stars  and  constellations,  unseen  in 
Europe ;  but  they  can  only  reach  the  “  greater  bear,” 
and  the  north-pole- star  is  invisible  to  them, 

From  the  south- pole,  herrings  visit  us  in  shoals 
in  November ;  five,  or  six  species  of  the  fish 
common  to  the  British  channel,  are  daily  caught  on  our 
coasts.  The  Indians,  or  natives  often  sell  us  the  fish, 
which  they  strike  with  a  spear,  or  take  in  nets.  Sperm- 
whales  abound  in  the  mouths  of  our  rivers,  and  in  every 
part  of  our  sea  to  Peru.  The  oil  is  brought  in  small 
vessels,  and  is  re-exported  to  London.  One  house  in 
Sydney,  consisting  of  three  partners,  who  formerly  were 
convicts ,  remitted  oil  and  seal-skins  to  London  the  last 
year,  to  the  value  of  <^50, 000.  We  expect  that  a  large 
and  direct  trade  in  European  goods  will  open  between 
Sydney  and  Peru,  Our  vessels  could  touch  there  on 
their  voyage  to  China,  and  our  London  traders  would 
supply  us  with  European  articles.  We  can  export,  at 
present,  masts  and  spars  to  Bengal :  to  London  we  shall 
send,  this  year,  pearl-ash,  and  pot-ash.  For  our  interiour 
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is  one  forest.  In  New  Zealand  the  masts  are  as  tall  and 
fine  as  those  of  Norway  :  in  these  forests  we  frequently 
sleep  a  fortnight,  covered  only  with  a  blanket ;  the 
climate  is  so  mild.  We  hunt  the  kangaroo,  and  a  wild 
dog,  or  wolf,  which  latter  kills  our  sheep  and  rabbits. 
Our  officers  are  never  injured,  or  wounded  by  the 
natives,  whom  they  often  meet.  But  the  solitary,  or 
straggling,  convict  is  as  often  killed  by  them  ;  in  revenge, 
probably,  of  some  insult  offered  by  the  profligate  wretch. 
The  kangaroo  frequents  a  wood,  which  is  thin  of  trees, 
and  in  which  we  can  ride  at  full  speed. 

The  Indian  tribes  speak  different  tongues,  or  dialects. 
In  my  excursion  with  one  tribe,  we  met  with  a  distant 
clan,  who  addressed  us,  but  my  companions  said  cc  their 
language  is  foreign  to  us.”  I  inclose  a  small  vocabulary 
of  the  oral  speech  of  the  tribe  at  Sydney.  Not  in  one 
word  is  it  similar  to  the  Malay.  But  the  language  of 
New  Zealand  and  Otaheite,  and  Owhyhee,  is  a  dialect 
of  Malay.  Mr.  Townson,  who  travelled  into  Hungary, 
is  collecting  our  Indian  lexicon,  and  our  natural  history. 
Many  natives  of  these  three  islands  visit  us,  some  settle 
with  us,  and  become  boatmen,  or  fishers.  They  are  all 
tall  and  muscular,  merry,  and  of  good  dispositions, 
and  become  valuable  servants.  A  chief  from  New 
Zealand  remained  with  me  a  year :  he  learned  letters 
and  several  mechanic  arts,  and  returned  with  seeds 
and  plants  of  many  roots  and  trees.  He  sent  his 
son  to  a  school  in  London,  who  is  since  returned 
home.  His  island  is  merely  60  leagues  from  Norfolk 
island.  Captain  Cooke  drew  a  false  picture  of  the  New 
Zealanders.  They  now  sail  to  India !  When  the  period 
of  transportation  expires  to  any  of  the  convicts,  they 
easily  obtain  a  passage  for  their  labour,  in  American,  or 
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English  ships,  sailing  to  India,  China,  Nootka-Sound,  or 
Peru,  Africa,  or  Europe;  and  these  ships  frequently 
leave  us  two  or  three  of  their  seamen,  with  whom  they 
are  dissatisfied.  Such  men  find  scope  for  wealth,  and  for 
successful  exertions  in  our  new  and  wide  country.  Land 
is  liberally  given  them.  All  our  officers,  civil,  or  mili¬ 
tary,  or  naval,  trade  and  profit  to  a  large  extent.  All 
keep  mistresses,  who  open  shops,  and  often  retail  spirits. 
Rum,  which  costs  to  them  from  an  American  ship,  4s. 
or  6s.  a  gallon,  they  re-sell  at  £7.  They  often 
monopolize  tea  and  sugar,  and  sell  each  for  £3  a  lb. 
Were  the  convicts,  or  the  townsmen  prudent,  they 
might  buy  stocks  of  both  these  articles  at  cheap  rates. 
The  agricultural  wealth  of  New  South  Wales  is  great, 
though  it  is  so  young  a  colony ;  but  British  energy  is 
powerful  in  every  climate.  It  would  have  been  greater, 
had  the  colony  enjoyed  wiser  laws  and  more  prudent 
officers. 

In  1 804,  or  5, 1  saw  a  census,  which  contained  24,000 
sheep,  25,000  pigs,  5,000  cows,  (and  no  females  are 
killed  for  the  market)  and  600  mares  and  horses.  The 
wool  is  as  fine  as  the  Spanish,  of  which  breed  we  have 
imported  many  rams :  we  now  hope  to  obtain  English 
rams,  and  an  English  ewe  of  the  Sunk  island,  or  Lincoln¬ 
shire  sort,  that  the  wool  may  be  better  for  cloth.  One 
of  our  laws  prohibits  the  exportation  of  British  rams 
and  ewes.  Ministry  in  future  will  encourage  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  honest  settlers,  and  principally  of  farmers. 

A  second  source  of  profit  to  the  officers  arises  from 
the  labour  of  the  convicts,  or  prisoners,  as  they  are 
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named.  Each  farmer  receives  four,  six,  or  ten  convicts, 
feeds  and  clothes  them,  may  compel  them  to  work 
gratis,  but  usually  gives  them  ^*10  a  year.  This  sum 
the  prudent  save,  the  idle  drink.  The  colony  requires 
also  more  mechanics,  and  more  mills.  We  have 
imported  two  threshing  machines,  but  no  person  is  able 
to  set  them  to  work.  Yet  all  personal  labour  is  expensive 
to  us.  A  thresher  might  be  better  employed  in  sowing. 
I  shall  carry  out  two  machines,  and  a  millwright. 

We  are  also  in  want  of  a  thousand  women.  At  present 
the  males  are  to  the  females,  as  three  to  one.  Hence 
whoredom.  I  hope  to  carry  out  some  females  from  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  if  prejudices  do  not  prevent  my  plan. 

The  third  and  fourth  sources  of  our  agricultural 
profits  are,  1st.  our  two  annual  harvests  of  wheat,  maise 
and  grass,  (for  we  never  cut  it  into  Jiajj  ;)  and  2nd. 
the  astonishing  increase  of  maise :  one  bushel  of  its 
seed  produces  600 !  Hence  wheat  is  eaten  by  the 
wealthier  class,  and  is  sold  to  ships,  and  maise  to  our 
poor.  Rice,  or  millet,  or  oats,  are  rarely  planted. 

*  l 

A  great  flood,  60  feet  high,  came  down  the  river 
Hawkesbury,  and  drowned  16,000  hogs,  and  destroyed 
much  corn,  and  many  huts.  The  wild  cattle,  four 
cows,  and  one  bull,  are  now  increased  to  several  thou¬ 
sands  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Napean. 

By  means  of  them,  and  of  our  tame  herds  and  flocks, 
we  are  independent  of  the  world  for  food.  The  cotton 
plant  is  more  adapted  to  our  colony,  than  the  cotton  tree, 
f.  am  collecting  rules  for  its  cultivation.  We  employ  at 
Sydney  18  looms,  to  weave  sails  for  ships,  and  sacking; 
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a  coarse  cloth  and  linen.  We  could  soon  supply  Britain 
with  line  and  flax.  I  have  written  a  treatise  on  the  effects 
of  martial  law  upon  the  colony,  on  the  immorality  of 
the  convicts,  and  on  our  future  prospects  ;  but  I  shall 
not  as  yet  publish  it. 

I  foretold  in  1 805,  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  revolt,  or 
rebellion,  which  was  likely  to  occur  at  Sydney.  The 
governor,  Blythe,  was  a  man  harsh  and  unpopular.  He 
forbade  the  mistresses  of  the  officers  to  sell  spirits  without 
a  permit.  The  third  in  command  revolted;  the  judge 
advocate  was  displaced,  and  a  new  one  chosen,  and  new 
constables.  The  mutineers  sent  to  London  their  defence. 
A  new  regiment,  the  7  3d,  is  going  thither  in  1 809,  and 
is  to  remain  5  years,  not  15,  as  the  foolish  rule  used  to 
be.  Officers  are  now  desired  to  carry  out  their  wives, 
not  to  cohabit  with  convicts.  Lord  St.  Vincent  foolishly 
forbade  them.  The  old  regiment  has  married  convicts  : 
they  will  be  offered  lands  there. 

All  preferment  was  to  be  obtained  through  harlots: 
all  schemes  were  venal  through  the  means  of  harlots. 
Guess  the  effect. 

We  now  have  sent  from  London,  three  clergymen,  and 
three  schoolmasters.  The  orphan  school  at  Sydney  is, 
in  future,  to  be  large,  and  to  be  conducted  on  Dr.  Bells 

plan. 

The  baptist  missionaries,  who  left  Otaheite,  are  seated 
at  Sydney,  and  act  as  masters.  The  Chinese  colony  of 
400  men  has  failed  at  Trinidad,  because  they  wanted 
Chinese  women :  and  they  are  re-exported  to  Pulo 
Pinang.  At  Sydney  they  would  be  useful. 
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Sydney  will  see  no  more  naval  governors ;  but  colonels 
and  generals  alone.  The  army  and  navy  divided  our 
colonial  council  into  parties,  and  prevented  justice.  Our 
law6  have  been  bad. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  dated ,  Sydney ,  May  23,  1 805,  received 
October  1C Mh,  1805 — \  a  year  /  from  an  Officer's  Wife , 

Mrs.  Hartley ,  to  her  sister  in  Beverley ,  Mrs. - . 

\ 


“  I  write  this  by  H.M.S.  Investigator,  in  which  ship 
we  should  have  returned  to  England,  but  we  could  not 
be  comfortably  accommodated,  therefore  must  wait  an 
arrival  from  England,  which  is  daily  expected.  I 
informed  you,  before  I  left  England,  that  our  destined 
place  was  Port  Philip :  we  arrived  there  in  October, 
1803.  My  pen  is  not  able  to  describe  half  the  beauties 
of  that  delightful  spot :  we  were  four  months  there, 
and  much  to  my  mortification,  as  well  as  loss,  we  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  settlement  through  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  the  Lieutenant-governor,  who  shewed  no 
disposition  to  render  the  British  government  any 
recompence  for  the  great  expense  in  so  liberally  fitting 
out  our  expedition.  Additional  expense  to  government, 
and  additional  loss  to  individuals  were  incurred,  by 
removing  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land ;  which,  there  is  little 
hope,  can  ever  be  made  to  answer . 
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“  Our  disappointment  is  so  great,  that  10,0001.  cannot 
repair  it.  Our  stay  at  Van  Diemen’s  Land  was  five 
months.  We  left  its  barren  mountains  in  August  1804; 
and  since  that  time  have  been  at  this  place  waiting  an 
'opportunity  to  return  to  England.  During  our  residence 
on  the  River  Derwent,  in  Van  Diemen’s  land,  my 
husband’s  health  was  so  very  much  impaired  that  little 
hope  was  entertained  of  his  recovery.  But,  thank  God, 
this  country  agrees  with  both  our  constitutions  very  well. 
It  is  a  most  desirable  climate ;  yet  Port  Philip  is  my 
favourite,  and  has  my  warmest  wishes.  During  the  time 
we  were  there,  I  never  felt  one  ache  or  pain,  and  I  parted 
from  it  with  more  regret  than  I  did  from  my  native 
land. 

“  In  all  likelihood  we  shall  return  to  these  parts  again  : 
the  country  is  desirable,  and  will,  in  time,  be  the  garden 
of  the  east.  Live  stock  thrives  well,  and  multiplies  fast: 
the  earth  brings  forth  abundantly  :  you  cannot  sow  seeds 
amiss  :  oranges  and  lemon  trees  are  numerous  :  peaches 
are  sold  in  their  season  at  one  penny  per  dozen  :  plant 
a  peach-stone,  and  in  1 8  months  you  have  a  tree  bearing- 
fruit.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  letter  to  describe 
half  the  advantages  this  country  can  boast. 1 

“  May  God  Almighty  guard  and  protect  you.  Sister.” 

The  same  lady  observes  in  her  last  letter,  May  25, 
1806. 


1  Since  the  above  was  received,  Lieutenant-Governor  Collins  is 
recalled  on  account  of  his  quarrels  with  officers, — the  settlement 
on  VanDiemen’s  Land  has  been  relinquished:  the  lady,  and  her 
husband  have  arrived  in  London,  and  are  preparing  to  emigrate, 
and  finally  settle  at  Sydney-Town, 
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“  It  will  be  no  punishment  to  send  virtuous 
planters  to  Botany  Bay :  it  is  a  most  desirable  country ; 
it  only  requires  as  settlers  a  good,  regular,  intelligent 
class  of  inhabitants,  to  change  it  into  a  paradise.  A  few 
years,  I  trust,  will  correct  the  errours,  that  have  existed, 
and  that  are  yet  continued.  In  the  colony  I  met  with 
several  persons,  whom  I  had  known  in  England.  I  was 
particularly  surprized  at  seeing  one  convict,  but  as  the 
persons  had  prudently  adopted  another  name,  to  conceal 
their  real  family,  their  secret  will  remain  with  me.  I 
wish  for  the  sake  of  their  mourning-  relations,  the 
example  was  followed  by  others.  Many  of  the  exiles, 
however,  are  very  comfortable,  and  entertain  no  wish  to 
return  to  their  native  land  :  many  have  acquired  a  very 
independent  fortune. 

C£  After  leaving  England,  our  ship  touched  at  Teneriffe, 
and  took  in  wine  :  then  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  which 
place  we  bought  coffee,  sugar,  spirits,  fruits,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  a  variety  of  refreshments.55 


Occurrences  of  the  year  1798,  September  14. 

A  Letter . 


My  goats  and  sheep,  my  cows  and  horses,  continue  to 
increase  with  rapidity.  During  this  year,  I  shall  kill  of 
my  flocks  weekly  for  my  table. 
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My  servants,  the  convicts,  are  in  number  twenty-six, 
and  my  weekly  consumption  of  provisions  necessarily 
great. 

The  convicts,  after  labouring  six  hours  at  the  public 
works,  at  the  erection  of  barracks,  the  formation  of  high 
roads  or  burning  brick,  are  hired  by  the  honest  settlers 
or  estates-men,  during  the  other  parts  of  the  days,  to  toil 
for  wages :  the  pay  is  a  mode  of  barter,  and  is  given  in 
rum,  without  which,  the  dispirited,  indolent,  convict, 
cannot  be  excited  to  exertions,  in  sugar,  and  in  tea,  the 
necessaries,  and  the  comforts  of  the  infant  society. 
Money,  as  in  the  early  stage  of  American  plantation,  is  of 
infrequent  use  and  depreciated  value. 

For  the  China  traders,  though  obliged  by  an  act  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  touch  at  New  South  Wales  during 
the  voyage,  finding  the  loss  of  time  during  the  voyage 
to  China  to  be  of  less  importance,  than  during  their 
return  with  a  full  cargo  from  the  land  of  tea  to  the 
market  of  Europe,  arrive  at  Sydney  with  tea,  or  rum, 
from  Bengal  ;  and  by  these  means  the  articles  are  loaded 
with  the  duties  of  India,  and  the  expenses  of  two  voyages. 
During  a  late  season  few  ships  imported  those  articles  of 
traffic  and  of  life :  they  arose  to  a  price  incredible  in 
Europe,  rum  to  several  guineas  a  gallon,  one  pound  of 
tea  to  two  guineas,  of  sugar  to  twelve  shillings. 

Yet  under  all  these  incidental  disappointments,  and 
occasional  distresses,  the  convicts  live  a  happier  life  than 
the  labouring  poor  in  Europe.  The  warmth  of  the 
climate  renders  clothing  no  considerable  object :  the  sun 
in  the  long  summer  of  our  hemisphere  is  absolutely  hot: 
the  consequent  fructification  is  abundant  and  never 
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failing ;  successive  crops  of  vegetables  are  raised  in  the 
stubble  of  the  new-shorn  wheat. 

i 

The  wheat  harvest  is  highly  exuberant :  I  have  shorn 
from  1000  to  1200  bushels;  an  ample  supply  for  my 
numerous  establishment  and  an  object  of  public  sale. 

My  neighbour  Captain - - returning  to  England, 

to  bring  his  lady  and  family  to  settle,  sold  stock  to  the 
sum  of  2,600l.  and  retained  his  large  cultivated  estate. 
Six  hundred  settlements,  or  farms  adorn  the  banks  of  the 
Hawkesbury  ;  a  race  of  respectable  neighbours  is  rising 
and  annually  increasing  by  the  importation  from  Great 
Britain  of  honest  planters,  and  by  the  reformation  and 
aggrandisement  of  the  industrious  convicts.  At  Parra¬ 
matta  the  inhabitants  are  computed  at  two,  in  Sydney  at 
four  thousand.  The  river  and  the  country  supply  these 
towns. 

Norfolk  Island  has  arrived  at  a  state  yet  more  flourish¬ 
ing,  as  the  air  is  more  soft  and  the  soil  inexpressibly  pro¬ 
ductive.  It  is  a  perfect  image  of  paradise.  Our  officers  and 
their  ladies,  while  they  never  regret  their  absence  from 
old  England,  were  sensibly  affected  at  their  departure  from 
this  insular  garden,  and  at  their  banishment  to  Sydney. 
There  the  annual  harvest  of  wheat  is  double :  there 
limes  are  so  exuberant,  that  the  governor  from  the  same 
tree  plucked  16  pecks  of  ripe,  and  left  upon  it  a  greater 
proportion  of  green  fruit.  Pomegranates,  melons,  figs, 
and  the  sugar-cane  are  there  equally  prolific.  Though  its 
circumference  be  merely  seven  leagues,  or  28  miles,  it 
contains  1200  settlers,  or  reformed  farmers,  and  enjoys  a 
state  of  cultivation  equal  to  the  West-Indian  islands. 
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The  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  colony  advances. 
At  the  opening  of  the  wooden  temple  of  Parramatta, 
twelve  hearers  only  assembled.  Hunter,  the  governor, 
attends  divine  service  ;  the  convicts  are  marched  in  long 
lines  to  the  church  :  the  inferiour  officers  imprudently  are 
absentees :  the  influence  of  so  wretched  an  example  is  not 
necessary  to  increase  the  corrupt  style  of  the  public 
manners.  Their  private  lives  and  bold  concubinage 
with  the  female  convicts  retards  the  progress  of  good 
morals  :  were  officers  more  aged  and  married,  appointed 
to  this  foreign  staff,  brighter  hopes  of  universal  reformation 
would  be  afforded.  The  commissary  is  a  regular,  his  lady  a 
pious,  character.  The  seventeen  missionaries,  emigrants, 
and  fugitives,  from  Otaheite,  are  here  resolved  to  settle, 
and  to  accelerate  the  improvement  of  the  colonial  manners 
by  public  instruction  and  domestic  example,  by  manual 
industry,  and  by  their  labours  in  the  service  of  virtue. 
They  are  sanguine  in  their  high  expectations  of  success : 
their  field  of  activity  is  large ;  and  in  the  present 
contest  with  hardened  vice,  the  champions  of  morality 
are  too  few  to  stem  the  torrent.  Governor  King,  the 
successor  of  Hunter,  gave  a  pledge  of  his  future  moral 
government  of  our  new  world  by  the  reform,  which  he 
worked,  and  the  establishments  he  formed  in  Norfolk 
island.  From  his  exertions  and  his  chaplain’s  and  school¬ 
master’s  excellent  conduct,  superiour  effects  may  be 
produced  ;  as  they  are  extremely  desirable  in  such  a  settle¬ 
ment  and  such  an  abandoned  society,  annually  importing 
a  collection  of  thieves,  and  drunkards,  and  banditti,  to 
revive  the  obsolete,  and  to  teach  the  old  convicts  the 
new  and  more  fashionable  habits  of  vice  in  a  capital,  the 
most  impure  of  the  cities  in  Europe, 
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From  a  Letter  in  1796,  or  7* 


The  colony  may  date  in  1 794,  the  commencement  of 
its  prosperity,  and  a  promise  of  continued  accelerated 
improvement.  The  people  are  strong  and  healthy  :  the 
situation  of  the  inhabitants  is  comfortable  and  pleasant. 
The  colony  wants  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life  :  they 
are  as  remote  from  calamity,  or  real  distress,  as  any 
nation  upon  earth.  The  settlement  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  a  stock  of  salt-provisions  for  two  years. 

It  enjoys  a  rich  harvest  of  wheat  grown  in  its  own 
fields  :  no  importation  of  English  flour  will  be  required  : 
the  live  stock  rapidly  increases.  Pork,  and  mutton, 
killed  for  the  market,  is  comparatively  at  a  high  price  ; 
the  former  at  one,  the  latter  at  two  shillings  the  pound. 
It  soon  will  be  as  independent  of  England  for  animal 
food  as  it  now  is  become  for  dry  provisions.  The  chaplain 
informs  with  the  greatest  pleasure  his  distant  friends, 
that  his  purchase  of  two  horses,  one  from  King,  the 
Governor  of  Norfolk  island,  one  from  the  Cornwallis, 
the  last  ship  from  England,  only  amounts  to  1201. :  1501. 
have  usually  been  given  for  this  useful  animal.  cc  My 
hogs,  goats,  and  poultry,  incredibly  increase :  in  one 
year  my  table  will  be  fed  from  my  own  flocks.,,  One 
cow  of  the  value  of  80l.  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
governor  :  fourteen  convicts  formed  his  establishment ; 
and  a  church,  in  1800,  at  length  accommodated  his 
parish  of  Parramatta  and  Hawkesbury. 
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From  an  Officer ,  Captain  Bertram ,  who  passed  two 
days  on  hoard  of  a  Convict-Ship  1  about  1800. 

•  — — .  _  % 


The  appearance  and  regidations  of  a  convict  ship  are 
as  singular  as  the  novel  punishment  of  transportation,  or 
as  a  regulated  colony  of  very  lawless  convicts.  Order 
and  discipline,  necessary  to  such  an  abandoned  society, 
prevails  in  every  part  of  the  ship.  The  men  are  ranged 
in  one  long  line,  the  women  in  a  second ;  but  the  sexes 
are  separated.  The  former  dine  upon  their  bedsteads, 
the  latter  sleep  on  a  species  of  table,  three  longitudinally, 
and  two  collaterally.  To  preserve  subordination  and 
regularity,  a  soldier  in  his  regimentals  is  placed  at  the 
interval  of  ten  convicts  as  their  guard.  An  adequate 
space  is  reserved  in  the  lowest  hull  for  the  cockpit  and 
the  surgery  ;  each  a  second  space  between  decks  for  the 
stowage  or  stores,  and  a  third  on  the  quarter  for  the 
apartments  of  the  free  settlers,  and  for  the  cabins,  or 
beds  of  the  officers. 

In  such  a  society  of  harlots,  concubinage  with  one 
man  is  rather  encouraged  from  motives  deemed  political, 
and  is  defended  as  necessary.  The  captain  and  each 
officer  enjoy  the  right  of  selection.  Thus  they  continue  the 
habit  of  concubinage  until  the  convicts  arrive  at  Sydney 


1  See  a  print  of  a  slave-ship  printed  in  1795,  by  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

N 
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Town,  and  some  are  now  educating  five  or  six  children. 
Each  sailor  or  soldier  is  permitted  to  attach  himself  to 
one  of  the  females  :  the  permission  and  the  caresses  of 
the  artful  wanton  have  often  lured  the  temporary  parties 
to  marry  at  Plymouth,  more  frequently  to  consummate 
the  nuptials  at  Sydney  :  such  a  marriage  manumitts  the 
convict.  Such  indulgences  render  the  seamen  and  the 
soldiers  happy  in  the  ship,  and  indifferent  to  pleasures  on 
shore.  They  reply  to  a  stranger,  6  What  further  grati¬ 
fications  do  we  require  ?  We  receive  a  sufficiency  of 
grog,  and  of  biscuit  aboard  ?’ 

The  unhappy  male  convicts  are  denied,  save  occasion¬ 
ally,  these  profligate  liberties.  Occasionally,  however, 
they  are  gratified  with  a  range  into  the  quarter  assigned 
to  the  women.  During  a  delay  of  four  months  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  waiting  for  the  convoy,  or  the  other 
transports,  a  large  proportion  of  the  improvident  females 
became  pregnant,  and  consequently  were  subjected  to  all 
the  inconveniences  of  bearing  children  on  board  of  the 
vessels  in  stormy  seas,  and  a  troubled  climate.  The 
males,  accustomed  in  London  to  indiscriminate  licence, 
discover  the  greatest  regret  at  the  restraint  of  their 
passions  in  the  loudest  oaths,  and  the  grossest  language. 
The  females,  who  rather  resemble  the  brutes  than 
rational  creatures  in  their  excesses,  answer  their 
reproaches,  and  rage  with  equal  effrontery,  and  with 
unbounded  impudence.  It  is  a  scene  like  Pandemonium, 
a  second  hell,  but  upon  the  ocean.  They  offer  their 
persons  to  every  stranger.  Sitting  in  groups,  they  sing, 
they  shout,  they  converse  in  the  grossest  terms,  corrupt- 
ing,  and  corrupted.  The  concubine  knits,  or  sews  for 
her  sailor,  near  his  birth :  the  rest  wash  the  cloths  of 
the  male  convicts  ;  exercise  and  cleanliness,  conducive  to 
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their  health  and  to  the  comforts  of  the  ship.  Many 
are  remarkably  neat :  all  are  clad  in  different  dresses : 
some  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  caps,  more  have  not. 
The  males  are  clothed  with  simple  uniformity,  in  blue 
trowsers  and  a  jacket.  All  the  convicts  are  compelled 
to  wash  once  in  the  day  their  heads,  their  feet,  and  their 
faces  :  the  men  under  the  superintendance  of  a  soldier, 
the  women  apart  under  the  eye  of  a  matron.  The  males 
are  marched  in  a  body  of  six  across  the  deck  to  the 
pump  :  the  sailors  draw  up  the  water,  and  they  are 
artfully  compelled  to  labour  for  health  at  the  pump,  and 
to  rinse  away  the  dirt.  By  this  prudent  precaution,  in 
every  variety  of  weather,  they  obtain  fresh  air  and  avoid 
the  scurvy,  or  cutaneous  diseases.  A  surgeon  daily  inspects 
this  human  cargo ,  and  reports  its  state .  They  are  paid 
per  head,  a  sum  for  those  wdio  survive  the  voyage. 
Hence  it  is  the  surgeons  interest  to  preserve  these  diseased 
wretches.  To  inure  this  assembly  disgorged  from 
brothels,  and  cellars,  and  jails,  to  the  appearance ,  or  to 
the  idea  of  decorum,  the  men  wash  their  bodies  above 
decks,  and  the  women  between  them.  The  sexes  are 
forbid  to  mingle,  even  at  their  meals.  So  rigourous  a 
discipline  is  only  supported  by  severity  of  punishments. 
Chains,  tied  round  the  body  and  fettered  around  the 
ankles  confine  and  distress  each  male  convict,  by  the 
clanking  sound,  and  by  annoying  the  feet.  This  image 
of  slavery  is  copied  from  the  irons  used  in  the  slave-ships 
in  Guinea  :  as  in  these,  bolts,  and  locks  also  are  at  hand 
in  the  sides  and  ribs  of  each  transport ,  (for  the  vessels 
on  this  service  with  peculiar  propriety  are  so  named)  to 
prevent  the  escape,  or  preclude  the  movements  of  a 
convict.  If  he  attempt  to  pass  the  sentry,  he  is  liable 
to  be  stabbed  :  for  the  attempt  a  convict  was  lately  shot, 
and  his  executioner  was  applauded  by  his  officer  for  a 
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faithful,  though  severe,  discharge  of  duty.  If  a  felon 
kill  his  companion,  a  case  very  frequent  in  the  quarrels 
of  these  highwaymen  and  robbers,  the  murderer  is  hung 
at  the  yard-arm,  and  his  body  is  slowly  carried  through 
the  ship,  and  launched  into  the  deep.  For  the  theft  of 
provisions,  or  of  cloths  from  his  neighbour,  a  case  yet 
more  common,  and  more  natural  to  footpads,  the 
convicted  depredator  is  shot.  For  inferiour  crimes,  as 
riot  or  quarrels,  a  soldier  is  commanded  to  whip  the 
offender  with  martial  severity  :  the  first  stroke  leaves  a 
deep  impression  of  the  wire,  the  second  causes  the  blood 
to  trickle,  the  third  draws  a  stream  of  gore  :  under 
several  faintings,  the  debilitated  and  disordered  convict 
receives  two  dozen  of  lashes.  On  the  slightest  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  mutiny,  the  ring-leader  is  cast  headlong  into 
the  sea,  in  his  irons  and  his  clothes.  We  commit  this 
body  to  the  deep,  the  Chaplain  repeats,  but  the  words  of 
Shakespeare  perhaps  would  be  more  applicable : 

O  mutineer,  if  thou  hast  any  hope  of  heaven's  bliss. 

Lift  up  thy  hand  ;  make  signal  of  that  hope. 

He  sinks,  and  makes  no  sign. 
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On  Comets,  Meteors ,  Meteoric  Stones,  Aurora?  Bore  ales. 
Eclipses,  Earthquakes,  Volcanoes,  and  Wells  of  hot 
Water,  and  of  Naphtha, 


Having  read,  during  several  years,  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  English  Philosophical  Transactions  with  Low- 
thorp’s  Abridgment,  as  well  that  of  others,  of  the 
more  early  10  volumes,  and  having  lately  perused  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  many  papers  on 
the  Comets,  on  the  Stones  which  have  fallen  from  the 
Clouds ,  on  the  masses  of  native  Iron,  which  have  fallen 
in  Peru  formerly,  and  latterly  in  Siberia,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  would  be  an  amusing,  if  not  an  instructive 
history  (and  a  useful  attempt,  however  imperfectly  it 
might  be  executed,)  to  collect  from  the  Scriptures,  that 
oldest  of  books  !  from  the  very  ancient  eastern  authours, 
from  the  most  celebrated  of  the  classics  and  from  some 
of  the  modern  voyagers  (a  class  of  writers  the  most 
replete  with  authentic  and  real  philosophy,  as  their 
narratives  are  founded,  not  on  systems  invented  in  the 
study,  but  on  matter  of  fact,  and  on  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  research) — similar  narratives  related  in  the 
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plainest  style,  and  in  the  most  credible  manner.  The  mis¬ 
taken  idea,  that  the  Aurora  Borealis  is  a  new ,  or  modem 
'phenomenon,  led  me  to  presume  to  add  the  numerous 
instances  of  its  occurrence  in  eastern  Asia,  and  in 
southern  Europe,  at  periods  very  remote,  when  both 
these  regions  were  philosophical  and  scientific. 

This  subject  seemed  connected  with  meteorology,  and 
consequently  a  few  meteors  have  been  added.  Eclipses, 
earthquakes,  volcanoes  and  wells  of  hot  water,  or  of 
Naphtha,  occurring  in  the  same  countries  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  and  in  the  classics  induced  me  to  load,  I  fear  too 
heavily,  my  short  essay  with  subjects  too  irrelevant,  hete¬ 
rogeneous,  and  dissimilar.  But  the  occurrence  of 
stones  from  the  clouds,  of  meteors  and  of  Aurprse  at 
the  same  place  and  the  same  time, — and  of  earthquakes, 
volcanoes,  hot-wells  and  naphtha,  precisely  in  the  same 
countries,  seemed  to  point  to  one  luminous  truth,  (if 
it  be  allowed  me  to  offer  an  opinion,  where  the  learned 
disagree,)  that  the  3  former  owe  their  origin  to  one 
common  cause,  and  the  4  latter  to  a  second  cause  as 
extensive,  and  as  awfully  sublime. 

I  then  ventured  to  philosophize  further,  and,  with  the 
eastern  sages,  to  conclude  that  Nature  is  eternally  the 
same,  th£  all-producing,  all-destroying  power;  that  every 
creation,  except  the  primeval  one,  is  in  her  merely  repro¬ 
duction,  and  apparent  ruin  a  real  revivescence,  an  act  of 
useful,  wholesome  vigour.  She  is  indeed  active,  chan¬ 
geable,  restless ;  ever  enduring,  ever  energetic.  Her 
internal  fires  have  been  blazing  6000  years,  in  one 
country  ;  they  still  blaze  !  179  volcanoes,  at  the  least,  are 
still  generating  airs,  earthquakes,  water,  lakes,  wells. 
Old  comets  return  !  !  In  this  year  and  month,  the  99th 
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comet  Is  our  sublime  and  mysterious  visitant.  Earth¬ 
quakes  in  Syria,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  in  Egypt, 
in  lesser  Asia,  in  Palestine,  in  the  Indias,  in  China,  in 
the  Americas,  in  iEtna,  in  Heckla,  in  the  Andes,  in 
Mexico,  in  the  rival  range  of  Tibet,  are  still  undermining 
promontories,  removing  mountains  on  their  wings,  and 
heaping  the  ruins  of  cities  on  the  heads  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  :  the  moiety  of  them  have  exerted  the  same  force 
6000  years. — Naphtha  is  still  boiling ;  the  tongues  of 
flame  are  still  lambent  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  as  in 
the  days,  and  at  the  fancied  call,  of  Medea  the  sorceress. 
Vegetable  tar  is  till  exuding  at  the  isle  of  Zante,  and  the 
Trojan  plain  retains  its  own  fires  and  ardent  wells. 
Nature,  in  her  vast  gigantic  operations,  disregards  the 
fleeting  generations  of  our  race :  one  puny  child  of  man 
dies,  another  is  born  ;  the  individuals  perish,  the  genus 
alone  continues,  (he  is  too  noble  an  animal  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  become  extinct  with  the  mammoth  of  America), 

_ but  the  earth,  the  residence  of,  or  caravansera  of  this 

transitory,  migrating  tribe  of  feeble  mortals,  “  remaineth 
for  ever : ”  her  hills,  her  mountains,  wells,  rivers,  and 
airs,  sulphureous,  or  mephitic,  oxygenated,  muriatic,  or 
hydrogenous  ; — these  continue :  they  assume,  indeed,  new 
forms,  and  are  employed  to  effect  different  ends,  but 
still  they  exist,  they  are  strong.  Man  dieth,  and  where 

is  he  ?  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and - — “  no  more, 

no  more,”  forms  his  epitaph- - 

/  /  /  /  <S»  V 

ti  6e  r\$  y  ti  o  otJTii ;  y 

<rxlag  wap  dvOpcoTroi  ! 
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The  following  Passage  ought  to  he  carefullrj  compared 
with  the  Prints  and  Descriptions  of  Comets ,  in  the  old 
ten  Volumes  of  the  Abridgement  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions . 

* 


Pliny,  in  Natur.  His  tor .  lib,  2.  p.  83  et  89.  apud  ss.  22. 
&c.  Ed.  Paris.  1 743.  gives  this  curious  account  of  Comets 
ensiform,  comets  bearded,  horny,  discous,  or  nebulous, 
comets  in  the  form  of  a  sword,  or  of  a  torch,  rapid,  or  slow 
in  their  motion  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  traversing 
the  milky  way,  or  approaching  the  South-Pole,  or  the 
various  constellations.  u  Cometas  Graeci  vocant,  nostri 
crinitas ,  horrentes  crine  sanguineo,  et  comarum  modo  in 
vertice  hispidas  :  iidem  [Graeci]  Pogonias ,  quibus,  in- 
feriore  ex  parte,  in  speciem  barbae  longae,  promittitur 
juba  :  Acontiae  jaculi  modo  vibrantur,  ocissimo  signifi- 
catu  :  haec  fuit  de  qua  quinto  consulatu  suo  Titus  impe- 
rator  Caesar  praeclaro  carmine  perscripsit,  ad  hunc  diem 
novissime  visa  :  easdem  breviores  et  in  mucronem  fastigi- 
atas,  Xiphias  vocavere,  quae  sunt  omnium  pallidissimae, 
et  quodam  gladii  nitore,  ac  sine  ullis  radiis  :  quos  Dis- 
ceus ,  suo  nomine  similis,  colore  autem  electro,  raros  e 
margine  emittit :  Pitheus  doliorum  cernitur  figura,  in 
concavae  fumidae  lucis  :  Ceratias  cornus  speciem  habet, 
qualis  fuit  cum  Graecia  apud  Salamina  depugnavit : 
Tampadias  ardentes  imitatur  faces  :  Hippeus  equinas 
jubas  celerrimi  motus,  atque  in  orbern  circa  se  euntes : 
Fit  et  Candidas  cometes ,  argenteo  colore,  ita  refulgens,  ut 
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vix  contueri  liceat,  specieque  humana  Dei  effigiem  in  se 
ostendens  :  bunt  et  liirti  villorum  specie,  et  nube  aliqua 
circumdati :  semel  adhuc  jubae  effigies  mutata  in  hastam 
est,  Olympiade  centesima  nona,  IJrbis  anno  trecentesimo 
nonagesimo  octavo :  brevissimum,  quo  cemerentur, 
spatium  septem  dierum  annotatum  est :  longissimum, 
octoginta.  ss..  23.  Moventur  autem  alii  errantium  modo, 
alii  immobiles  haerent :  omnes  ferine  sub  ipso  septem- 
trione,  aliqua  ejus  parte  non  certa,  sed  maxime  in  Candi¬ 
da,  qua;  lactei  circuit  nomen  accepit :  Aristoteles  tradit 
et  simul  plures  cerni ;  nemini  compertum  alteri,  quod 
equidem  sciam  :  Ventos  autem  ab  iis  graves  ^estusque 
significari :  Fiunt  et  hibernis  mensibus,  et  in  austrino 
polo ,  sed  ibi  citra  ullum  jubar  :  Diraque  comperta  iEthb 
opum  et  -^Egypti  populis,  cui  nomen  aevi  ejus  rex  dedit 
Typhon,  ignea  specie,  ac  spirce  modo  intorta,  visu 
quoque  torvo,  nec  Stella  verius,  quam  quidem  igneus 
nodus.  Sparguntur  aliquando  et  errantibus  stellis  caeter- 
isque  crines  :  sed  cometes  nunquam  in  occasura  parte 
cceli  est :  terrific um  magna  ex  parte  sidus,  ac  non  leviter 
piatum,  ut  civili  motu  Octavio  consule,  iterumque 
Pompeii  et  Cassaris  bello:  in  nostro  vero  aevo  circa  vene- 
ficium,  quo  Claudius  Caesar  imperium  reliquit  Domitio 
Neroni ;  ac  deinde  principatu  ejus,  assiduum  prope  ac 
saevum  : — Referre  arbitrantur,  in  quas  partes  sese  jacule- 
tur,  aut  cujus  Stellas  vires  accipiat,  quasque  similitudines 
reddat,  et  quibus  in  locis  emicet :  Tibiarum  specie, 
musicae  arti  portendere ;  obscenis  autem  moribus,  in 
verendis  partibus  signorum  :  ingeniis  et  eruditioni,  si 
triquetram  figuram  quadratamve  paribus  angulis  ad 
aliquos  perennium  stellarum  situs  edant :  venena  fundere, 
in  capite  septemtrionalis  austrinaeve  Serpentis  :  Cometes 
in  uno  totius  orbis  loco  colitur  in  templo  Romae,  admo- 
dum  faustus  Divo  Augusto  judicatus  ab  ipso :  qui,  incipi- 
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ente  eo,  apparuit  ludis  quos  faciebat  Veneri  Genetrici, 
non  multo  post  obitum  patris  Csesaris,  in  collegio  ab  eo 
instituto  :  namque  his  verbis  id  gaudium  prodidit :  Its 
ipsis  ludorum  meorum  die  bus,  sidus  cr  ini  turn  per  septem 
dies  in  regione  cceli ,  <  v  sub  sep  tem  trioni bus  est,  conspec - 
turn :  id  oriebatur  circa  undecimam  lioram  diet ,  clarumque 
et  omnibus  e  ter r is  conspicuum  Juit:  eo  sidere  significari 
vulgus  credidit,  Ca’saris  animam  inter  Deorum  immorta - 
Hum  numina  receptam :  quo  nomine  id  insigne  simulacro 
capitis  ejus ,  quod  mocc  in  Joro  consecravimus,  adjectum 
est.  Hasc  iile  in  publicum,  interiore  gaudio  sibi  ilium 
natum,  seque  in  eo  nasci  interpretatus  est :  et,  si  verum 
fatemur,  salutare  id  terris  fuit :  sunt  qui  et  hasc  sidera 
perpetua  esse  credant,  suoque  ambitu  ire  ;  sed  non,  nisi 
relicta  ab  sole,  cerni :  alii  vero,  qui  nasci  humore  fortuito, 
et  ignea  vi,ideoque  solvi. 

Although  I  profess  myself  an  admirer  of  the  ancients, 
and  even  admit  their  superiority  to  the  moderns  in  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar,  in  statuary,  and  in  the  architecture 
of  temples  and  of  baths,  yet  I  must  admit  that  the  moderns 
infinitely  exceed  them  in  the  inventions  of  telescopes, 
eidouranions,  stellariums,  and  orreries ;  in  the  popular 
and  universal  use  of  globes,  and  planetariums  in  public 
schools,  and  private  families.  Hence  we  live  in  an  age  of 
astronomers,  and  our  very  populace  philosophize  in 
India,  and  New  South-Wales.  Hence  Europe,  Asia, 
America,  observe  the  heavens  :  hence,  perhaps  half,  or  at 
least  one  fourth  of  our  race,  500  millions,  reflect  upon, 
or  read  of  the  comet  of  1811 . — I  must  now  proceed  to 
the  descriptions  of  comets  by  the  classics.  Virg .  Geor . 
L.  i.  v.  487.  In  no  age  did  thunderbolts  so  frequently  fall 
in  serene  and  calm  weather,  never  so  frequently  did  the 
dire  comets  blaze !  Herodian  1.  i.  section  44.  “  Stars 
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were  seen  throughout  the  day,  some  of  these  were 
extended  to  a  vast  length,  so  as  to  seem  suspended  in 
mid  air.”  Every  large  comet,  as  that  of  A.  D.  1744  and 
45,  and  that  in  the  present  month  of  September,  appears 
like  to  a  large  tree  inverted,  and  its  branches  silvery 
white.  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  J.  Ccesar .  “  A  very  grand 

comet  appeared.”  Suetonius  in  the  Life  of  Augustus; 
During  the  games,  which  Augustus,  his  heir,  first  conse¬ 
crated  to  him,  and  first  commenced,  a  star  with  a  coma, 
or  hair,  shone  during  a  whole  week,  rising  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  it  was  fully  credited,  that  it  was  the 
soul  of  Caesar,  admitted  into  heaven.”  Some  astrono¬ 
mers  have,  by  calculating  in  a  retrospective  manner,  boldly 
maintained  that  it  was  the  comet  seen  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. — Juvenal  S.  6.  V.  407.  “  a  comet  now  threatens 
the  monarchs  of  Persia  and  Armenia.”  Sueton.  Ner. 
C.  36;  Cicero  2  de  Natur.  Deorum .  n.  14;  Seneca 
Nat .  Quces .  1.  vii.  all  copiously,  record  the  comets,  which 
appeared  in  their  own  eras.  Homer  in  his  Iliad  compares 
the  splendour  of  Achilles’s  horse-hair  helmet,  so  de¬ 
structive  to  the  Trojans,  to  a  bearded  “  star.”  It  is  an 
happy  image  !  St.  Jude,  in  the  Epistle  v.  13.  mentions 
tc  Wandering  stars,  or  comets  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
'  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.”  But  the  philosophic 
reader  will  peruse  the  above  full  account  of  all  the 
comets  of  the  classics  in  Pliny’s  first  volume  folio,  and  in 
Lucretius  lib.  5  in  the  translation  and  with  the  notes  of 
Mr.  Good.  The  intelligent  and  curious  reader  will  now 
eagerly  turn  to  the  more  accurate,  and  the  more  scientific 
recital  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  of  the  Comets  in 
1808  and  1811  ;  and  he  will  ascribe  to  modern  Europe 
the  high  honour  of  perfecting  astronomy.  But  he  will 
gratefully  ascribe  to  Lesser  Asia,  Chaldea,  and  the 
Indo-Chinese,  the  honour  of  its  invention.  For  the  10th 
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volume  of  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions 
contains  an  essay  by  Costard  upon  the  astronomy,  and  the 
chronology  of  the  Chinese ;  their  annals  abound  with 
real  eclipses,  as  Du  Halde’s  China  in  the  past  century, 
and  Hales  in  his  recent  4to  on  Chronology,  prove  against 
Costard.  Bentley  attacks  the  antiquity,  and  the  exact¬ 
ness  of  the  Indoo  astronomy  in  Asiat .  Res .  Vol.  6.  and 
7  ;  while  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  in  the  next  year 
defends  it,  and  while  Playfair  defends  it  in  Phil .  Trans . 
for  1 790.  92. 

The  second  subject  is  “  the  stones  which  have 
fallen  from  the  clouds.”  In  modern  ages  a  Persian 
Historian  describes  the  fall  of  one  in  Bengal. 

In  1775  one  fell  at  Hornsea,  Yorkshire.  About  1801 
a  large  one  fell  near  to  Driffield,  or  rather  Pockthorp  in 
Yorkshire. — Topham  Esq.  wisely  and  ingeniously  built 
a  monument  on  the  spot  to  record  the  fact.  Joshua.  C. 
10 — 11.  ic  God  cast  upon  them  large  stones  from 
heaven  that  day  ;  more  fell  by  the  hailstones  than  by  the 
sword.”  Livy.  1.  c.  20.  He  chose  the  priests  called  Salii 
to  bear  the  heavenly  arms  called  Ancilia  :  in  Plutarch  in 
the  Life  of  Numa,  and  in  others,  the  first  ancile  was 
said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  A.  D.  1 787.  a 
mass  of  pure  iron  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  Peru,  in  Pallas’s 
Travels,  one  in  Siberia  !  In  the  acts  of  the  Apostles  chap, 
nineteenth  and  verse  thirty-fifth.  “  The  image  of  Diana 
of  Ephesus  fell  from  heaven  !” 

The  Palladium,  or  statue  of  Minerva,  described  in  the 
tenth  book  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
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Virgil’s  iEneid,  is  asserted  by  Plutarch  de  re.  Rom.  to 
claim  the  same  origin.  I  hesitate  to  assign  these  fables 
to  a  doubtful  authority,  or  to  a  spirit  of  deliberate  false¬ 
hood.  Livy  in  his  preface  apologises  for  their  insertion 
with  classic  elegance — Primordia  civitatum  sanctiora  et 
magis  augusta  reddit ,  ad  deos  referre  auctores.  On 
subjects,  however,  so  interesting  to  the  history  of  nature, 
I  may  presume  to  refer  the  young  student  to  the  first 
volume  of  Pliny,  to  the  fifth  book  of  Lucretius,  and  to 
the  notes  of  Mr.  Good,  his  translator,  to  Ainsworth’s 
Latin  dictionary  which  cautiously  quotes  the  very  words 
of  the  classics,  to  the  Latin,  and  to  Morell’s  Greek, 
Gradus.  The  Encyclopedias,  particularly  the  three 
latest  of  Edinburgh,  of  Paris,  and  of  London,  form  a 
valuable  collection  of  similar  facts,  and  by  either  appen¬ 
dices,  or  new  editions  contain  the  most  novel  events. 
Volcanoes.  I  shall  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their 
chronology.  Tacitus  in  his  I.  v.  and  Justin,  Pliny,  Dio¬ 
dorus,  and  Strabo  describe,  as  Moses  also  paints,  the 
lake  of  Sodom  and  its  volcanic  origin.  Exodus  chapter 
nineteenth,  and  ver.  16.  18.  19.  “  There  was  a  thick 

cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of,  [the  sound  as 
of,]  a  trumpet  exceedingly  loud  :  Mount  Sinai  was  alto¬ 
gether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it 
in  fire  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended,  as  the  smoke  of 
a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.”  The 
Christian  divines  and  commentators  differ  in  opinion  from 
Tacitus,  or  Strabo,  and  ascribe  the  events  at  Sodom,  and 
at  Sinai  to  preternatural  causes.  The  writer  in  the 
Apocrypha,  in  a  bold  but  turgid  style,  comments  freely 
on  these  facts.  Exodus  chapter  eighteenth,  verse  sixth. 
“  Smite  the  rock  and  water  shall  come  out  of  it.”  This 
rock  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinai ;  and  this 
miracle  is  fully  related  also  in  Numbers,  chapter  twen¬ 
tieth. 
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If  we  consult  the  Greek,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Persian 
authorities  quoted  by  Burmannus  in  his  edition  and  notes 
to  Ovid’s  Met.  on  the  following  facts,  we  shall  find 
that  not  Arabia  and  Syria  only,  but  that  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  France  and  Britain  have  been  infested  by  Volca¬ 
noes,  and  by  subterranean  fires  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history,  or  of  tradition. 

The  Latin  Gradus  under  the  words,  Fornax ,  Baice , 
Avernus ,  Sulplmrea ,  Bitumen ,  Colchis ,  Aquce  Calidce , 
Aquce  See  tier ,  Pyrenx ,  JEtna ,  Lipari ,  Vesuvius ,  cannot 
be  more  explicit  than  Ovid.  Pliny  alone  in  his  celebrated 
letter  on  the  first  authenticated  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and 
on  the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  and  of  Herculaneum,  is  yet 
more  descriptive.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  his  excellent 
prints  in  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions,  enables 
us  to  comprehend  the  fervid  language  of  Pliny  and 
Ovid,  to  “  live  over  their  scenes,”  and  almost  to  preside 
at  such  magnificent  operations  of  nature.  Ovid,  if  not 
Pliny,  will  be  fully  quoted  hereafter. 

The  majestic  Virgil  in  his  Georgic  the  first  and  at  line 
471st,  exclaims,  “  We  have  seen  iEtna  boil,  burst  and 
melt  into  a  vast  crater,  cast  hot  ashes  over  the  fields  of 
Sicily,  and  roll  a  tide  of  conglomerated  flame,  and  of 
liquified  rock !” 

“  The  distant  Alps  shuddered  at  sounds  so  unusual.” 
Ovid  adds  that  the  shock  reached  the  intermediate  station 
of  Rome.  “  The  capital  was  affected  by  the  tremblings 
of  iEtna.”  We  may  briefly  remark,  that  though  the  two 
last  lines  may  appear  to  be  the  hyperbolical  exaggeration 
of  poetry,  yet  that  a  minutely  similar  event  has  occurred 
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both  in  the  present  year,  and  at  the  destruction  of 
Lisbon. 

On  June  the  8th.  1811,  the  Newspapers  describe,  a 
vast  Earthquake,  or  Sea-quake,  or  Neptunian  concussion, 
to  have  occurred  on  that  day,  and  at  the  same  hour, 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Town  in  Caf- 
fraria,  and  around  the  harbour  of  our  Plymouth.  And 
on  the  very  day,  in  which  Lisbon  was  destroyed,  not 
only  Mount  Heckla  in  Iceland  was  seen  to  burst  into  a 
volcanic  eruption,  but  the  British  Channel,  and  the 
British  Islands  were  observed  to  be  affected  with  a  simul¬ 
taneous  concussion  of  the  ocean,  and  the  land ! 

The  extent,  indeed,  and  the  duration  of  such  severe 
visitations  would  appear  to  be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  so 
frequent,  so  yearly  an  occurrence,  and  so  completely 
established  by  sober  historians.  Justin  both  in  book  the 
40th,  ch.  2d,  and  in  book  30th,  ch.  4th,  gives  two 
instances.  cc  Syria  was  wasted  by  an  earthquake,  in 
which  70,000  men  and  many  entire  cities  perished  :  ”  an 
event  often  paralleled  in  so  common  a  work  as  Trusler’s 
Chronology. 

<c  An  earthquake  [or  a  trembling  of  the  Ocean]  took 
place  between  the  islands  Theramene  and  Therasia  ;  in 
the  intermediate  space  between  either  shore.  During 
its  continuance,  an  island  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
deep,  surrounded  with  hot  water,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  seamen.” 

Captain  Cooke  in  his  circumnavigation  saw,  and 
paints,  many  islots  emerging  from  the  sea,  and  smoking 
with  recent  fires. 
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In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  of  1780,  &c.  and  in 
the  newspapers  of  those  years,  the  same  fact  was 
observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Iceland.  Many  tourists  in 
the  years  1761  and  2,  observed,  and  many  philosophical 
works  confirm  their  observations,  that  “  two  islots  con¬ 
taining  hot-springs  rose  from  the  sea  on  the  Italian 
coast.” 

Some  of  the  classics  assert,  that  “  in  some  places 
fishes  live  in  these  warm  waters a  circumstance 
totally  disbelieved  in  modern  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
England,  till  modern  Chemists  analysed,  and  discovered 
fishes,  in  our  numerous  hot-springs ;  as  in  Bath,  or 
Baise  of  the  Romans.  The  half  of  Europe  abounds 
with  them.  Germany  boasts  her  Baden  and  Spa  ;  Italy, 
the  Baise  of  the  fifth  book  of  Strabo,  and  the  first  Epistle 
of  Horace ;  the  Averni  lacus  of  the  fifth  book  of  the 
JEneid,  and  the  twenty-fourth  book  and  12th  section  of 
Livy,  the  tepentes  fontes  of  the  first  book  and  the  1 6th 
chapter  of  Florus,  the  humida  Bajarum  stagna  of  Pro¬ 
pertius,  3.18;  the  aquae  calidae  in  Livy,  30.  ss.  24 ; 
the  iEoliae  insulae  in  Justin,  book  the  fourth  and  chapter 
the  first ;  and  the  celebrated  aquae  Sextiae  near  Mar¬ 
seilles. 

Tooke,  in  his  Account  of  the  Russian  Empire,  sur¬ 
prised  and  enlightened  Europe,  by  a  delineation  of  a 
crowd  of  still-burning  naphthae  in  Persia  and  Colchis, 
and  of  hot-wells  in  Siberia,  in  which  fishes  swim  without 
injury.  Humboldt,  in  his  later  travels  among  the  gigantic 
craters  of  the  lofty  Andes,  confirms  the  veracity  and  the 
probability  of  facts  so  astonishing,  by  discovering  springs 
as  warm  as  the  Siberian,  and  the  finny  race  completely 
assimilated  to  their  heats.  Such  works  of  nature  perplex 
and  overawe  our  judgment ;  and  w^e  smile  at  the  past 
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incredulity  of  little  philosophers,  and  of  pretending  scio¬ 
lists,  who  attempt  to  limit  the  Almighty  to  their  childish 
systems,  and  to  teach  omniscience ! 


.1 


Bitumen  ; 

From  Boothe’s  Translation  of  Diodorus • 


L.  2.  Ch.  1.  The  great  quantity  of  brimstone  in  Baby « 
Ionia ,  which  flows  out  of  the  ground,  is  much  to  be 
admired  ;  which  is  so  vast,  that  it  not  only  supplied  all 
their  necessities  in  erecting  these  great  and  magnificent 
works,  but  the  vulgar  gather  it  in  plenty,  and  when  it 
is  dry,  burn  it  instead  of  fuel ;  and  though  it  is  drawn, 
as  from  a  wide  fountain,  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
persons,  yet  it  is  as  abundant  as  ever.  Near  this  fountain 
there  is  a  spring,  not  large,  but  very  brisk  and  violent ; 
it  casts  out  a  vapour  gross  and  sulphureous,  which 
suddenly  kills  every  living  creature  that  approaches  it : 
for  the  breath  being  checked  a  long  time,  and  the  power 
of  respiration  taken  away  by  the  force  of  the  exhalation, 
the  body  soon  swells  so,  that  the  parts  near  the  lungs 
seem  to  be  on  fire. 

L.  2.  Ch.  4.  The  following  account  is  similar  to  that 
of  Tacitus  in  his  Hist.  1.  5.  In  the  country  of  the  Naba- 
theans  is  a  large  lake,  which  produces  brimstone :  the 
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* 

water  has  a  fetid  smell,  and  is  bitter  to  the  taste : — The 
brimstone  rises  yearly  out  of  the  middle  of  the  lake  in 
large  pieces:— It  gives  this  signal  twenty  days  before  it 
ejects  it ;  every  where  around  the  lake,  to  the  distance  of 
many  furlongs,  a  steam  arises  with  a  fetid  smell ;  and  all 
the  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  near  those  places,  change  their 
natural  colour,  but  return  to  their  former  hue,  when  all 
the  bitumen  has  exhaled :  and  because  all  the  adjoining 
places  are  corrupt  with  the  fetid  smell  and  with  fire,  the 
natives  are  infected  with  diseases,  and  their  life  is  short¬ 
ened.  There  are  many  large  rivers,  of  exceedingly 
sweet  water,  which  pour  into  the  lake,  yet  the  stench  of 
it  survives.  From  this  bitumen  they  raise  a  large  revenue. 

* 

L.  4.  C.  1.  Cumaea  is  also  called  the  Phlegraean  plain, 
from  a  hill  which  anciently  vomited  fire  (as  does  iEtna) 
now  called  Vesuvius,  which  retains  many  signs  and 
marks  of  its  early  eruptions. 

Do.  Lake  Avernus  is  situated  between  Misenus  and 
Diciarcheos,  near  the  hot  baths,  five  furlongs  in  circuit 
and  very  deep. 

L.  5.  C.  1.  The  iEolian  islands  have  all  been  subject 
to  great  eruptions  of  fire ;  the  course  of  the  flame  is 
distinct  and  visible  at  this  time  from  the  openings  in  the 
earth  :  in  Strongule  and  Hiera  to  this  very  time  violent 
vapours  burst  out  of  the  earth,  with  a  dreadfully  roaring 
noise :  abundance  of  sand  and  ignited  stone  is  vomited 
out  of  the  ground :  a  similar  scene  is  presented  around 
Mount  7£tna :  some,  indeed,  assert  that  from  these 
islands  there  are  caverns  within  the  earth,  that  run  as  far 
as  JEtna,  and  hence  there  is  a  communication  between 
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both,  and  hence  these  islands,  and  the  breaks  or  chasms 
of  the  soil  at  iEtna,  successively  emit  flame  at  particular 
seasons. 


Hot  Wells . 


Do.  The  city  of  Lipara  is  beautified  by  nature,  with 
very  large  and  handsome  harbours,  and  supplied  with 
famous  baths ;  for  they  are  medicinal ;  and  hence  many 
in  Sicily  that  are  attacked  with  singular  and  unusual 
disorders,  pass  into  this  island,  and  by  washing  themselves 
in  the  hot  baths,  are  quickly  and  surprizingly  restored  to 
perfect  health. 

This  island  abounds  also  to  this  day  in  that  famous 
stone  or  mineral,  allum,  which  brings  a  great  revenue  to 
the  natives,  and  to  the  Romans.  It  is  found  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  being  so  useful,  the  inhabitants, 
by  the  monopoly  and  by  fixing  any  value  upon  it  they 
choose,  grow  immensely  rich !  In  Melos  indeed  a  small 
species  is  found,  but  not  in  a  quantity  equal  to  the 
consumption  of  any  number  of  cities. 


Monstrous  Births. 

L.  4.  Ch.  1.  Speaking  of  the  Hermaphrodites,  he  adds: 
Other  men  reckon  these  births  to  be  monsters,  which 
objects  being  rare  and  uncommon,  portend  successively 
good  or  evil. 
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Earthquakes  ; 

From  Beloe’s  translation  of  Herodotus . 

i 

1.  Erato,  ss.  48.  At  the  moment  of  his  (i.  e.  Dads’) 
departure,  the  island  of  Delos  was  affected  by  a 
tremulous  motion. 

1.  Polyhymnia,  ss.  129.  Whoever  supposes  that  Neptune, 
whom  Homer  calls  the  earth-shaker ,  causes  earthquakes, 
and  that  the  consequent  chasms  are  the  work  of  the 
Deity,  may  on  viewing  this  spot  easily  ascribe  it  to  his 
power :  to  me  the  separation  of  these  mountains  appears 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  an  earthquake.  This  fact 
occurs  often  in  our  newspapers. 


A  Seaquake . 

1.  Urania,  ss.  64.  At  the  dawn  of  day  there  was  a 
convulsion  of  the  earth,  which  was  felt  at  sea . 


Volcano. 

1.  Euterpe,  ss.  156.  Next  to  this  is  the  island  of 
Chemnis,  which  is  near  to  the  temple  of  Latona,  and 
stands  in  a  deep  and  spacious  lake  :  the  Egyptians  affirm 
it  to  be  a  floating  island.  (I  may  add  that  such  float,  some 
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in  the  Mexican  lake,  some  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  some  in 
Westmoreland.) 

I.  Melpomene,  ss.  85.  (as  also  in  Apol.  Rhodius). 
The  Cyanean  islands,  if  the  Greeks  be  believed,  once 
floated.  They  are  described  in  Pinkerton’s  Geography. 

/ 


Hot  Wells . 

The  reader  will  find  curious  instances  of  this  fact,  in 
Campbell’s  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  in  Morse’s 
Geography,  in  the  American  Philos.  Transactions,  in 
the  London  Phil.  Tran,  for  the  years  1755  and  1787, 
and  in  its  old  volumes,  four,  seven,  ten  ;  in  Polefson’s 
Iceland,  in  Philips’  Collection ;  in  the  Asiat.  Res.  v.  6 
and  7.  Homer’s  Iliad  mentions  often  the  hot  springs  in 
theTroad,  which  Chevalier  in  his  travels,  &c.  lately  found. 
(And  Od.  x.  the  Styx  in  Arcadia  :  on  which  read  Hesiod ; 
and  Aristotle  on  the  wonders  of  the  world :  a  river  so 
venomous,  that  it  corroded  iron.  See  Pausanias’s  travels. 
8.  c.  17  and  18.) 

Herodotus  1.  Melpomene,  ss.  90.  The  people,  who 
inhabit  its  banks,  affirm  the  waters  of  the  river  Tearus 
to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  various  disorders,  and 
particularly  for  ulcers  both  in  men  and  horses.  Its 
sources  are  38  in  number,  issuing  from  the  same  rock, 
part  of  which  are  cold  and  part  warm  !  , 

1.  Melpomene,  ss.  181.  The  Ammonians  have  a  fount¬ 
ain  of  water,  ( named  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun)  which 
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at  the  dawn  of  day  is  warm,  as  the  day  advances,  it  chills, 
and  at  noon  is  excessively  cold  :  when  it  is  at  the  coldest 
point,  they  use  it  to  water  their  gardens,  &c. 

1.  Melpomene,  ss.  52.  A  small  fountain  is  there  of  so 
bitter  a  quality  as  to  infect  a  river,  &c. 

1.  Polyhymnia,  ss.  198.  At  the  distance  of  20  furlongs  is 
another  river,  called  Dyras,  which  is  said  to  have  risen 
spontaneously  from  the  earth. 

1.  Euterpe,  ss.  12.  An  acrid  matter  (viz.  natrum, 
marine  salt,  and  nitre,)  exudes  through  this  soil  (in 
Egypt)  and  has  proved  injurious  to  the  pyramids ! 

1.  Melpomene,  ss.  195. 1  saw  at  Zacynthus^Yc/j  drawn 
from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  &c.  (I  may  add  as  a 
note,  that,  of  the  same  island,  the  same  fact  is  related  in 
Chandler’s  travels).  “  It  has  a  bituminous  smell,  but  is 
in  other  respects  preferable  to  that  of  Pieria.,>  This 
fact  is  related  in  Vitruvius,  1.  8.  c.  3, 


> 
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(iElian’s  Varice  Historic?,  1.  12.  ss.  58.  When  Alex¬ 
ander  besieged  Thebes,  the  lake  in  Onchestus  emitted  a 
dreadful  and  continued  noise,  and  the  heavens  trembled 
at  the  sound  :  the  fountain  near  Ismenus  and  the  city 
walls,  at  other  seasons  a  pure  and  sweet  stream,  unex¬ 
pectedly  and  in  a  moment  flowed  with  the  colour  of 
blood !) 
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Eclipses . 

1.  Clio.  ss.  74.  In  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  the 
day  was  suddenly  involved  in  darkness  :  the  particular 
period,  at  which  this  phenomenon  was  to  happen,  was 
foretold  by  Thales ! 

Do.  ss.  103.  The  engagement,  which  happened  in  the 
day,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  nocturnal  darkness. 

1.  Polyhymnia,  ss.  37.  At  the  moment  of  their  departure, 
the  sun,  which  before  gave  his  full  light,  in  a  bright 
unclouded  atmosphere,  withdrew  his  beams,  and  the 
darkest  night  succeeded. 

1.  Calliope,  ss.  10.  Whilst  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice, 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  had  happened. 


Monsters . 

1.  Polyhymnia,  ss.  57.  While  yet  at  Sardis,  he  had 
seen  another  prodigy, — a  mule  produced  a  young  one, 
which  had  the  marks  of  both  sexes ,  those  of  the  male 
being  beneath. 

%  p  '  ,  •/  ■  •  t  II 

In  Julius  Obsequens’s  “  Collection  of  Prodigies.” 
c.  33.  p.  20.  Albino  et  Graccho  cos.  mare  arsit: 
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ad  Sinuessam  bos  equuleum  peperit.  Pliny  1.  8.  c.  44- 
says,  Mula  pariens ,  bonorum  interitum  turpes  matro- 
narum  partus  significat !  In  Pliny,  the  reader  will  find 
hundreds  of  such  ominous  instances,  too  numerous  to  be 
quoted. 


Meteors . 


From  Langhorne9s  Translation  of  Plutarch . 


Life  of  Lysander.  There  were  those,  who  said,  that 
the  stars  of  Castor  and  Pollux  appeared  on  each  side  the 
helm  of  Lysander’s  ship,  when  he  first  set  out  against 
the  Athenians.  N.B.  This  luminous  substance  may 
have  resembled  our  ignis  fatuus. 

* 

Life  of  Romulus.  It  rained  blood  in  the  city  (of 
Rome). 


Stones  fallen  from  the  clouds . 


Life  of  Lysander.  A  stone,  according  to  the  common 
opinion,  fell  from  heaven.  It  fell  at  iEgos-potamos, 
and  was  of  a  prodigious  size  :  the  people  of  Chersone- 
sus  held  it  in  great  veneration,  and  shew  it  to  this  day. 
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It  is  said,  that  Anaxagoras  had  foretold  that  one  of  those 
bodies,  which  are  fixed  to  the  vault  of  heaven,  would 
one  day  be  loosened  by  some  shock,  or  convulsion  of 
the  whole  machine,  &c. 

There  is  another  and  more  probable  opinion,  which 
holds  that  these  falling  stars  are  not  emanations  or  detached 
parts  of  the  elemental  fire,  that  go  out  the  moment  they 
are  kindled  ;  nor  yet  a  quantity  of  air  bursting  out  from 
some  compression,  and  taking  tire  in  the  upper  region  ; 
but  that  they  are  really  heavenly  bodies,  which  from 
some  relaxation  of  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  or  by 
some  irregular  concussion,  are  loosened  and  fall,  not  so 
much  upon  the  habitable  globe  of  the  earth,  as  into  the 
ocean,  which  is  the  reason  that  their  substance  is  seldom 
seen. 

Damachus,  however,  in  his  treatise  concerning  religion, 
is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  relates,  that  for  75  days 
together,  before  that  stone  fell,  there  was  seen  in  the 
heavens,  a  large  body  of  fire,  like  an  inflamed  cloud, 
not  fixed  to  one  place,  but  carried  this  way  and  that 
by  a  broken  and  irregular  motion ;  and  that  by 
its  violent  agitation  several  fiery  '  fragments  were 
forced  from  it,  which  were  impelled  in  various  directions, 
and  darted  with  the  celerity  and  brightness  of  so  many 
falling  bodies.  After  this  body  was  fallen  in  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  the  inhabitants,  recovered  from  their  terrour, 
assembled  to  see  it,  they  could  find  no  inflammable 
matter,  or  the  least  sign  of  fire,  but  a  real  stone,  which 
though  large,  was  nothing  to  the  size  of  that  fiery  globe 
they  had  seen  in  the  sky,  but  appeared  only  as  a  bit 
crumbled  from  it. 

(N.B.  This  narrative  resembles  the  accounts  published 
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of  a  vast  globe  of  fire,  seen  near  Hull,  London,  and 
Paris,  in  my  infancy :  I  saw  it  for  several  minutes,  it 
was  brighter  than  the  moon.) 

Life  of  Fabius.  After  the  battle  of  Trebia  it  was 
said,  that  red  hot  stones  fell  from  the  air. 


Aurorae  Boreciles  ;  the  Galvanic ,  or  Electric ,  or  Phos - 

phorescent  Fluids. 

The  following  is  a  story  like  that  of  Elijah. 

i  * 

Life  of  iEmilius.  The  consul  was  offering  sacrifice 
there,  and  the  sacred  ceremonies  were  begun,  when  a 
flash  of  lightning  fell  upon  the  altar,  and  at  once 
consumed  and  consecrated  the  victim. 

j  ■< 

Life  of  G.  Marius.  News  was  brought  from  Amria 
and  Tudertum,  cities  of  Italy,  that  one  night  there  were 
seen  in  the  sky,  spears  and  shields  of  fire,  now  waving 
about,  and  then  clashing  against  each  other,  in  imitation 
of  the  postures  and  motions  of  men  fighting  ;  and  that 
-  one  party  giving  way,  and  the  other  advancing,  at  last 
they  all  disappeared  in  the  west. 

Life  of  Sylla.  Fire  blazed  of  its  own  accord  from 
the  ensign  staves,  and  was  with  difficulty  extinguished. 

V  i  N  < 

Life  of  Themistocles.  While  the  fight  was  thus 
raging,  we  are  told,  a  great  light  appeared  as  from 
Eleusis :  other  phantoms  and  apparitions  of  armed  men 
they  thought  they  saw,  stretching  out  their  hands  from 
jEgina  towards  the  Grecian  fleet. 
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Life  of  Hannibal* *  (After  the  battle  of  Trebia.)  It 
was  said,  that  the  Falerians  saw  the  heavens  open. 

Life  of  Caesar.  The  following  resembles  the  death  of 
Elijah  !  According  to  Strabo  the  philosopher,  there 
were  seen  in  the  air  men  of  Jive  encountering  each  other ! 

In  2d.  of  Kings,  ch.  2.  v.  11.  <c  There  appeared  a 
chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  into  heaven,  in  a  curling 
movement,  or  in  a  whirling  exhalation  and  wind.” 


Eclipses . 

Life  of  Romulus.  On  that  day  (of  the  foundation  of 
Rome)  we  are  informed  there  was  a  conjunction  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  attended  with  an  eclipse,  the  same  that 
was  observed  by  Antimachus,  the  Teian  poet,  in  3d. 
year  of  11th  Olympiad. 

And  at  his  death.  The  light  of  the  sun  failed  and 
they  were  involved  in  an  astonishing  darkness. 1 

Life  of  Pericles.  The  whole  fleet  was  in  readiness, 
and  Pericles  on  board  his  own  galley,  when  there 
happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. a 


1  Cicero  in  his  Book  “  de  repub .”  says  the  same. 

*  He  adds  the  tale,  that  i  ericles,  to  explain  the  cause  of  it, 
covered  the  pilot’s  eyes  with  his  cloak,  and  said,  it  was  only  some¬ 
thing  bigger  than  a  cloak,  which  caused  an  eclipse. 
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Life  of  Pelopidas.  Just  as  Pelopidas  was  on  the  point 
of  marching,  the  sun  began  to  be  eclipsed,  and  the  city 

was  covered  with  darkness  in  the  day-time. 

•  / 

Life  of  Agesilaus.  He  had  scarce  entrenched  himself 
when  there  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  In  a  note, 
it  is  added,  on  August  29th.  3d.  of  96th  Olymp.  or  392 
years  before  Christ. 

Life  of  Phocion.  The  mathematicians  say,  the  sun 
does  not  move  in  the  same  direction  with  the  heavens, 
nor  yet  in  a  direction  quite  opposite,  but  circulating  with 
a  gentle  and  almost  insensible  obliquity,  gives  the  whole 
system  such  a  temperature,  as  tends  to  its  preservation. 

r 

Life  of  Nicias.  As  for  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happens  at  the  conjunction ,  even  the  common  people  had 
some  idea  of  its  being  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the 
sun ;  but  they  could  not  easily  form  a  conception,  by 
the  interposition  of  what  body,  the  moon,  when  at  the 
full,  should  suddenly  lose  her  light,  and  assume  such  a 
variety  of,  colours. 

Anaxagoras  was  the  first,  who  with  any  clearness  and 
certainty  shewed  in  what  manner  the  moon  was  illumi¬ 
nated  and  overshadowed.  But  he  was  an  author  of  no 
antiquity,  nor  was  his  treatise  much  known  :  it  was 
confined  to  a  few  hands,  and  communicated  with  caution 
and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy.  For  the  people  had  an 
aversion  to  natural  philosophers,  and  those,  who  were 
then  called  meteor oleschcc,  (inquirers  into  the  nature  of 
meteors)  supposing  that  they  injured  the  divine  power 
and  providence,  by  ascribing  things  to  insensate  causes, 
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unintelligent  powers,  and  inevitable  necessity.  Prota¬ 
goras  was  forced  to  fly  on  account  of  such  a  system ;  and 
Anaxagoras  was  thrown  into  prison,  whence  Pericles 
with  great  difficulty  got  him  delivered. 

When  Plato,  however,  had  brought  mathematics  into 
fashion,  his  friend  Dion,  though  the  moon  was  eclipsed 
when  he  went  from  Zacynthus  against  Dionysius,  was 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  but  pursued  his  voyage, 
and  expelled  the  tyrant. 

Life  of  Dion.  The  moon  was  eclipsed,  but  this  was 
nothing  strange  to  Dion,  who  knew  the  variations  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  that  this  defect  of  the  moon’s  light  was 
caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth  between  her  and 
the  sun. 

Life  of  Paul.  ZEmilius.  On  a  sudden,  the  moon 
which  was  very  high  and  then  at  full,  began  to  be  dark¬ 
ened,  and  after  changing  into  various  colours,  was  at 
last  totally  eclipsed.— As  for  iEmilius,  he  was  not  entirely 
unacquainted  with  this  matter  :  he  had  heard  of  the 
ecliptic  inequalities,  which  bring  the  moon  at  certain 
periods  under  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  darken  her, 
till  she  has  past  that  quarter  of  obscurity,  and  receives 
light  from  the  sun  again. 


Meteors ,  Parselenes ,  Halos . 


Plutarch’s  Life  of  Lucullus.  The  signal  for  battle  was 
just  ready  to  be  given,  when  without  any  visible  altera- 
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tion,  there  was  a  sudden  explosion  in  the  air,  and  a  large 
luminous  body  was  seen  to  fall  between  the  two  armies : 
its  form  was  like  that  of  a  large  tun,  and  its  colour  that 
of  molten  silver.  Both  sides  were  so  affected  with  the 
phenomenon,  that  they  parted  without  striking  a  blow. 
This  prodigy  is  said  to  have  happened  in  Phrygia,  at  a 
place  called  Otryae. 

Life  of  Marcellus.  Three  moons  appeared  over  the 
city  of  Ariminum. 

i 

Life  of  Timoleon.  It  was  in  the  night  that  he  set  sail, 
and  with  a  prosperous  gale  he  was  making  his  way,  when 
on  a  sudden  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  rent  asunder,  and 
to  pour  upon  his  ship  a  bright  and  spreading  flame, 
which  soon  formed  itself  into  a  torch,  (such  as  is  used  in 
the  sacred  mysteries,)  and  having  conducted  them  through 
their  whole  course,  brought  them  to  that  quarter  of  Italy 
for  which  they  designed  to  steer. 

Life  of  Caesar.  The  night  before  the  battle,  there 
was  a  luminous  appearance  in  the  air,  like  a  torch, 
which,  as  it  passed  over  his  camp,  flamed  out  with  great 
brightness,  and  seemed  to  fall  in  that  of  Pompey. 

Life  of  Caesar.  Such  a  flame  appeared  to  issue  from 
the  hand  of  a  soldier’s  servant,  that  all  the  spectators 
thought  it  must  be  burnt,  yet,  when  it  was  over,  he 
found  no  harm. 
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Monstrous  Births . 


Plutarch’s  Life  of  Aratus.  It  is  said,  that  when  Aratus 
was  sacrificing  not  long  before,  there  appeared  in  the 
liver  two  gall-bladders  inclosed  in  the  same  caul. 

Life  of  Pericles.  We  are  told,  that  there  was  brought 
to  Pericles,  front  one  of  his  farms,  a  ram’s  head  with 
only  one  horn  :  and  Lampo  acutely  noticed,  that  the 
horn  grew  strong  and  firm  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
forehead. 

Life  of  Pyrrhus.  In  the  sacrifice  which  Pyrrhus  had 
offered,  the  liver  was  found  without  a  head. 

Life  of  Csesar.  One  of  the  victims  which  Csesar 
offered,  was  found  without  a  heart. 

Life  of  Sylla.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
London,  in  volumes  2d,  5th,  6th,  and  30th,  many  mon¬ 
strous  births  are  recorded.  Many  human  monsters  are 
disgustingly,  yet  excellently,  painted ,  in  that  work  of  the 
years  1787,88,  89.  The  following  story,  or  rather  fable, 
resembles  the  modern  anecdotes,  1.  of  wild  boys,  found 
in  the  Polish  woods,  related  and  well  attested  in  Salmon’s 
Geography.  2.  of  the  savage  of  Avignon,  described  in 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  in  two  French  pamphlets. 

3.  of  Peter  the  wild  boy,  presented  to  George  I.  and  II. 

4.  of  a  wild  girl  in  the  woods  of  Champagne,  in  1788. 

5.  of  many,  in  the  works  of  Linnseus. 
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In  Apollonia,  we  are  told,  a  satyr  was  taken  asleep* 
exactly  such  as  the  statuaries  and  painters  represent  to 
us.  He  was  brought  to  Sylla,  and  interrogated  in  many 
languages  who  he  was,  but  he  uttered  nothing  intelli¬ 
gible  :  his  accent  being  harsh  and  inarticulate,  some¬ 
thing  between  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  and  the  bleating 
of  a  goat.  Sylla  was  shocked  with  his  appearance,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  out  of  his  presence. 

Life  of  Marcellus.  A  child  was  alive  which  was  born 
with  an  elephant’s  head. 

Life  of  Dion.  Dionysius  had  pigs  farrowed  per¬ 
fect  in  all  other  parts,  but  without  ears  ! 


Earthquakes. 
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Life  of  Antony.  Pisaurum,  a  colony  of  Antony’s  on 
the  Adriatic,  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 

Life  of  Timoleon.  It  is  a  story  like  to  the  one  in 
the  Acts.  During  the  battle,  (the  people  of  Adranum 
said)  the  sacred  doors  of  their  temple  opened  of  their 
own  accord,  and  the  spear  of  their  God  was  seen  to  shake 

to  the  very  point. 

% 

Life  of  Cicero.  It  is  reported,  that  when  Cicero  was 
going  to  land  at  Dyrrhachium,  there  happened  to  be  an 
earthquake,  and  the  sea  retired  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  shore. 
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Life  of  Cymon.  The  greatest  earthquake  happened  at 
Sparta  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus,  that 
ever  was  heard  of.  The  ground  in  many  parts  of 
Laconia  was  cleft  asunder.  Mount  Taygetus  felt  the 
shock,  and  its  ridges  were  torn  off.  The  whole  city  was 
dismantled,  except  5  houses.  The  young  men  and 
boys  were  exercising  in  the  Portico,  and  it  is  said,  a  little 
before  the  earthquake,  a  hare  crossed  the  place,  upon 
which  the  young  men,  naked  and  anointed  as  they  were, 
ran  out  in  sport  after  it.  The  building  fell  upon  the 
boys  that  remained,  and  destroyed  them  all  together. 
Their  monument  is  still  called,  from  that  event, 
Sismatia.  Archidamus  perceived  another  earthquake 
was  likely  to  ensue.  [A  war  with  the  Helots.] 

Life  of  Fab.  Maximus.  While  the  armies  of  Hannibal 
and  Flaminius  were  engaged,  there  happened  an  earth¬ 
quake  which  overturned  whole  cities,  changed  the  course 
of  rivers,  and  tore  off  the  tops  of  mountains  *,  yet  not 
one  of  the  combatants  was  in  the  least  sensible  of  that 
violent  motion.  s 

Life  of  Camillus.  A  phenomenon  appeared  in  the 
Alban  lake,  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  strangest 
prodigies.  Of  the  many  springs,  brooks,  and  lakes,  with 
which  Italy  abounds,  some  were  dried  up,  and  others 
but  feebly  resisted  the  drought :  the  rivers,  always  low 
in  the  summer,  then  ran  with  a  very  slender  stream. 
But  the  Alban  lake,  which  has  its  source  within  itself, 
and  discharges  no  part  of  its  wrater,  being  quite  surround¬ 
ed  with  mountains,  without  any  cause,  unless  it  was  a 
supernatural  one,  began  to  rise  and  swell  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  increasing  till  it  reached  the  sides, 
and  at  last  the  very  top  of  the  hills,  all  which  happened 
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without  any  agitation  of  its  waters.  For  a  while  it  was  the 
wonder  of  the  Shepherds  and  Herdsmen  ;  but  when  the 
earth,  which,  like  a  mound,  kept  it  from  overflowing  the 
country  below,  was  broken  down  with  the  quantity  and 
weight  of  water,  then  descending  like  a  torrent  through 
the  ploughed  fields  and  other  cultivated  grounds  to  the 
sea,  it  not  only  alarmed  the  Romans,  but  was  thought 
by  all  Italy  to  portend  some  extraordinary  event. 

Life  of  Dion.  The  waters  of  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of 
the  citadel,  were  fresh  for  one  whole  day,  as  plainly 
appeared  to  every  one,  who  tasted  them  ! 

Life  of  Alexander.  On  opening  the  ground  by  the 
river  Oxus,  in  order  to  pitch  the  tent  of  Alexander,  he 
discovered  a  spring  of  gross  oily  liquor,  which,  after  the 
surface  was  taken  off,  came  perfectly  clear,  and  neither 
in  taste,  nor  smell  differed  from  real  oil,  nor  was 
inferiour  to  it  in  smoothness  and  brightness,  though  there 
were  no  olives  in  that  country.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
the  water  of  the  Oxus  is  of  so  unctuous  a  quality,  that  it 
makes  the  skins  of  those  who  bathe  in  it,  smooth  and 
shining. 

Strabo,  1.  2.  ascribes  the  same  peculiarity  to  the 
ground  near  the  R.  Ochus,  which  joins  the  Oxus. 

These  wonderful  changes  are  differently  explained  by 
the  learned  Playfair,  in  his  Huttonian  Theory,  and  by 
his  opponents.  Ovid’s  Metam.  1.  xv.  261.  I  have  seen 
the  sea  become  solid  land,  and  the  land  change  into  a 
portion  of  the  sea :  sea-shells  have  been  discovered  at  a 
vast  distance  from  the  ocean :  the  places  which  were  dry 
and  arid,  now  are  covered  with  stagnate  marshes.  Here 
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nature  opens  new  fountains,  there  she  closes  the  old 
springs :  some  rivers  expelled  from  their  deep  recesses 
by  very  ancient  earthquakes  burst  to  day  ;  others,  lost  to 
our  view,  sink  and  disappear.  Thus  the  Lycus  was 
drunk  up  by  an  opening  of  the  earth,  emerged  again  at 
a  distance,  and  flows  from  a  new  outlet ;  and  thus  the 
great  Erasinus  is  now  absorbed,  now  flowing  along  a 
concealed  bed,  is  restored  to  us  on  the  plains  of  Argos. — 
The  Anigros,  once  a  sweet  stream,  was  the  drink  of 
man  ;  now  it  emits  waters,  which  you  dare  not  taste. — 
There  is  near  the  Pithean  Troezene,  a  hill,  very 
elevated,  and  without  a  tree ;  it  is  now  a  hill,  it  was 
the  area  of  a  level  plain,  when,  terrible  to  relate,  the 
violence  of  the  air  confined  in  its  dark  caverns,  desiring 
to  breathe  more  freely,  and  struggling  a  while  in  vain  to 
enjoy  a  freer  play  in  the  open  atmosphere,  though 
when  it  found  no  chink  in  all  its  prison,  nor  chasm  per¬ 
vious  to  its  breathings,  it  distended  the  upheaved  earth  ; 
as  breath  can  inflate  a  bladder,  or  the  larger  skin  of  a 
goat.  The  tumour  remains  on  the  singular  spot  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  tall  mountain  \  and  has 
acquired  a  solidity  by  the  revolution  of  ages. 

L.  8.  V.  623,4,5.  A  town  is  swallowed  up,  and  a 
lake  rises  in  its  place.  The  story  of  Baucis,  is  like  to 
that  of  Lot  and  Sodom. 

L.  15.  293.  If  you  search  for  Helice  and  Buris, 
cities  of  Achaia,  you  will  discover  them  under  the  sea  : 
seamen  still  point  to  these  towns  in  an  inclining  position, 
their  walls  covered  with  the  tide.  They  were  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake:  Diod.  1.  25.  Strabo  1.  1.  Oros. 
1.  3.  ch.  8. 
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L.  15.  336.  Time  was  in  which  Ortygia  floated  on 
the  waters,  it  is  now  stationary. 

L.  15.  340.  JEtna,  which  flames  from  its  craters 
of  sulphur,  will  not  always  blaze,  for  it  has  not  always 
burned.  Either  the  earth  resembles  a  huge  animal, 
and  lives,  and  exhibits  spiracles,  which  exhale  fire  in 
many  places,  possessing  the  power  to  change  the  parti¬ 
cular  opening,  and,  as  often  as  it  moves,  is  able  to  close 
one  mouth,  and  to  open  another ;  or  light  air  is  confin¬ 
ed  in  hollow  chasms,  uniting  stones  to  stones,  and  coagu¬ 
lating  materials  containing  the  principle  of  fire,  and 
this  matter  takes  fire  by  friction.  When  the  light  air  is 
exploded,  the  cavern  sinks  into  a  cool  state ;  whether 
it  be,  the  violent  bitumen  takes  fire,  or  the  clay-like 
sulphur  escapes  in  a  slight  smoke.  For  when  the 
earth  will  afford  no  food,  or  fat  aliment  to  the  flame, 
its  force  being  exhausted  in  the  course  of  ages,  and 
nutriment  failing  a  principle  so  voracious,  the  volcano 
cannot  bear  the  loss,  and,  itself  deserted,  it  deserts  or 
extinguishes  its  fires. 

Lucretius  and  Pliny,  in  the  places,  to  which  I  have  so 
frequently  referred,  discover  an  understanding  and  a 
degree  of  skill  in  these  deep  subjects,  a  science,  and  a 

spirit  of  inquiry,  very  superiour  to  the  puerile  Ovid  ! 

* 

Ovid  met.  1.  15.  309i  Thy  water,  O  fountain  of 
Ammon,  is  cold  in  the  day,  and  it  is  warm  at  sunrise. 
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Earthquakes. 

*  .  * 

,  1  i  r-f 

From  Thucydides  translated  by  Smith . 


1.  4.  ss.  52.  At  the  opening  of  the  following  year, 
near  the  new  moon,  an  earthquake  happened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

1.  5.  ss.  46.  An  ,  earthquake  happening,  before  an 
agreement  was  made,  the  meeting  was  postponed. 

1.  5.  ss.  50.  An  earthquake  having  taking  place,  each 
party  went  to  their  homes. 

I 

«* 

1.  1.  Earthquakes  affected  the  largest  part  of  the 
habitable  globe,  and  shook  it  with  the  utmost  violence. 

\  i 

1.  1 .  The  Spartans  were  prevented  from  performing 
their  promise,  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 


Eclipses. 

1.  4.  ss.  52.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
near  the  period  of  the  new  moon,  a  partial  eclipse  of  the 
sun  occurred. 
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1.  7.  ss.  50.  When  Nicias  had  prepared  every  thing 
for  his  retreat,  the  moon  was  eclipsed.  For  it  was  the 
full  moon.  He  therefore  issued  orders  to  remain  there 
thrice  nine  days,  as  the  soothsayers  prescribed. 

1.1.  Eclipses  of  the  sun  happened  more  frequently 
than  former  times  had  remembered. 


,  Volcanoes. 


1.  3.  It  is  believed  by  these  people  that  Vulcan  keeps 
his  forge  in  Hiera,  because  in  the  night  it  visibly  throws 
forth  a  great  quantity  of  fire,  and  in  the  day,  of  smoke. 

Virgil.  1.  8.  v.  416.  Near  Lipare  a  tall  island  exhi¬ 
bits  smoking  rocks  :  the  caverns  of  JEtna,  consumed  by 
the  furnaces  of  the  Cyclops,  resound,  utter  groans,  and 
hiss  :  the  fire  breathes  short. 

L.  3.  A  torrent  of  fire  flowed  from  mount  iEtna, 
which  destroyed  part  of  the  land  of  the  Cataneans,  who 
are  situated  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  which  is  the 
largest  in  all  Sicily.  It  is  said  that  50  years  intervened 
between  this  flow,  and  the  last  which  preceded  ;  and 
that  in  the  whole,  the  fire  had  thus  issued  thrice,  since 
Sicily  was  inhabited  by  the  Greeks. 
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1.  3.  About  the  same  space  of  time  shocks  of  earth¬ 
quakes  were  felt  in  Euboea,  where  at  Orobiae  the  sea, 
breaking  over  what  then  was  land,  with  impetuous 
swells,  laid  a  part  of  that  city  under  water :  some  of ) 
which  stagnated  there,  though  some  washed  its  way 
back  :  however  a  track  now  continues  sea,  which  before 
was  land.  All  those,  who  could  not  reach  the  higher 
grounds  in  time,  by  running  before  the  surge,  were 
drowned.  A  similar  inundation  happened  at  the  isle  of 
Atalanta,  among  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  where  it  washed 
away  the  Athenian  fort,  and  of  two  vessels,  that  lay 
dry  upon  the  beach,  staved  one  to  pieces.  At  Pepare- 
thus  also  the  surge  of  the  sea  rose  very  high,  but  did 
not  overflow.  An  earthquake  however  demolished  part 
of  the  foundation,  the  townhouse,  and  some  few  dwelling- 
houses.  My  solution  of  such  effects  is  this  :  where  the 
shock  of  the  earthquake  was  most  violent,  it  forcibly 
drove  away  the  sea  before  it,  which,  suddenly  returning 
again,  occasioned  those  more  violent  swells.  And  without 
an  earthquake  I  deem  all  such  accidents  impossible. 
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The  following  moderns  narrate  EARTHQUAKES , 

*  ttv/A  accuracy .  1.  Golherry  on  Africa  and  the 

Atlantic  island ;  “  a  Description  of  St.  Helena” 
Philip's  Collection  on  the  Isle  of  Bourbon ,  all  the 
Encyclopedias ,  and  Geogr .  Gram .  The  instances  of 
them  in  more  modern  ages  are  numerous :  1st.  in  the 
chronology  of  Truster  ;  2d.  in  vol.  2c/,  4 th,  and  5th 
of  Philos,  Trans,  and  in  its  vol,  for  A.  D.  1755, 
1766,1787.  Livy.  1.  3.  Hi,  ss.  6.  in  Baker's 
translation. 


In  the  same  year  we  are  told,  the  earth  near  the  temple 
of  the  Forum,  in  consequence  either  of  an  earthquake, 
or  some  other  violent  cause,  sunk  down  to  an  immense 
depth,  forming  a  vast  aperture  ;  nor  could  the  gulph  be 
filled  up  by  all  the  earth,  which  they  could  throw  into  it, 
although  every  one  exerted  himself  in  bringing  it 
thither.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  soothsayers,  that  the 
principal  strength  of  the  Romans  must  be  devoted  to  it. 
Qu.  Curtius  then  plunged  into  the  opening,  and  the 
multitude,  men  and  women,  threw  in  over  him  their 
offerings,  and  quantities  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  :  and 
the  Curtian  lake  received  that  appellation,  not  from 
Mettius  Curtius,  that  ancient  soldier  of  Titus  Tatius,  but 
from  this  man. 

f 

1.  30.  ss.  2.  At  Arpinum  in  a  level  plain,  the  earth 
sunk  into  a  vast  gulph.  A  vast  quantity  of  locusts  filled 
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all  the  country  round  Capua,  though  it  could  not  be 
discovered  from  whence  they  came.  (They  came  proba¬ 
bly,  from  Africa!  or  Egypt!) 

1.  30.  ss;  38.  In  the  district  of  Veliternum,  the  earth 
sunk  in  great  chasms,  in  which  trees  were  swallowed 
down.  .  . 


i 


Eclipses. 

\ 

I 

The  most  satisfactory  method,  by  which  a  young  man 
can  read  on  the  subject  of  Eclipses,  is  to  peruse  Long’s 
Astronomy,  to  inspect  any  Planetarium,  and  in  particular 
Walker’s  Eidouranion,  and  to  learn  the  uses  to  which 
the  naval  Almanac,  or  nautic  Ephemeris  can  be  applied ; 
then  to  read  the  series  of  lunar  and  solar  Eclipses  in 
Lowthorp’s  Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transact¬ 
ions,  the  later  volumes  of  that  work,  the  works  of  De 

La  Lande,  and  the  most  modern  Encyclopedias. 

> 

I.  37.  ss.  4.  Though  the  sky  was  serene,  the  light 
was  obscured,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  by  the  moon 
passing  over  the  sun’s  orbit. 

1.  44.  ss.  37.  Gallus  informed  his  soldiers  that  on  the 
following  night,  the  moon  would  be  eclipsed,  from  the  2d 
hour  of  the  night  to  the  5th.  He  mentioned,  that,  as  this 
happened  in  the  course  of  nature  at  stated  times,  it  could 
be  known  beforehand  and  foretold.  &c. — This  Eclipse 
happened. 
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Stones  fallen  from  the  clouds. 


1.  22.  ss.  1 .  At  Prseneste,  red-hot  stones  fell  from 
the  sky. 

1.  37.  ss.  3.  The  Tusculans  reported  that  a  shower 
of  earth  fell  in  their  country. 

1.  30.  ss.  38.  At  Cumae  a  shower  of  stones  fell. — On 
the  Palatine  hill,  a  shower  of  stones  fell. 

V  I 

1.  43.  ss.  13.  At  Reate  fell  a  shower  of  stones. 

(In  volume  2d  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  a 
shower  of  ashes  fell  in  the  Archipelago ;  and  in  vol. 
sixth,  near  the  island  of  Tristan  D’Acunha.  And  in 
the  tenth  volume,  a  shower  fell,  when  a  meteor  burst.) 


Meteors . 

1.  43.  ss.  13.  At  Anagnia  a  torch  was  seen  in  the 
sky. 

1.  22.  ss.  1.  At  Arpi,  bucklers  were  seen  in  the  air, 
and  the  sun  fighting  with  the  moon.1 


1  Dense  clouds  appeared,  like  lenses  reflecting  objects,  suns  and 
moons;  see  Philosophical  Transactions  often.  Of  this  probability 
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At  Capena,  two  moons  appeared  in  the  day-time. 

The  sun’s  orb  appeared  to  be  contracted. 


The  following  were  probably  Northern  lights . 


1.  22.  ss.  1.  At  FaLerii  the  sky  seemed  to  be  rent 
asunder  with  a  very  wide  cleft,  and  through  the  opening 
a  dark  light  burst  forth. — 

At  Capua  the  sky  appeared  as  if  on  fire,  and  the 
moon  as  fallen  amongst  rain.  .Many  fires  were  seen 
blazing  on  the  shore. 

1.  32.  ss.  29.  At  Trusino  the  day-light  rose  during 
the  night. 

1.  30.  ss.  2.  At  Anagnia,  there  appeared  in  the  sky, 
at  first,  scattered  fire,  and  afterwards  a  prodigious  blaze. 

1.  43.  ss.  13.  At  Minturnse  a  semblance  of  a  burning 
sky  shone  bright. 

1.  30.  ss.  2.  At  Trusino,  a  circle  encompassed  the 
sun  with  a  narrow  line:  then  the  orb  of  the  sun, 
encreasing  in  size,  extended  the  circumference  beyond 
the  circle. 


there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  as  one  of  the  Philosophical  lecturers  from 
Edinburgh  confessed  to  me. 


\  * 
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1.  30.  ss.  38.  The  orb  of  the  sun  seemed  to  be  dimi¬ 
nished. 


Volcanoes . 


1.  22.  ss.  1.  At  Caere,  the  streams  of  water  were 
mixed  with  blood ;  and  even  the  fountain  of  Hercules 

was  tinged  with  bloody  spots. 

«  \ 

I.  30.  ss.  38.  An  usual  overflow  of  the  rivers  took 
place. 

He  describes  at  length  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber. 


Monstrous  Births . 

.  ^  ;  -L 

1.  30.  ss.  2.  At  Reate,  a  foal  was  produced  with  5 
feet. 

I.  37.  ss.  3.  The  Reatines  reported  that  a  mule 
brought  forth  young  in  their  country. 

1.  32.  ss.  29.  A  lamb  was  born  with  2  heads  and  5 

**  -  *  '-it#..  -  % 

feet. 

'  -  \  ^  . 

In  the  2d  of  Samuel  ch.  21.  v.  20.  In  Gath  there 

was  a  man,  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every  hand 

six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  24  in  number. 
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The  Case  of  an  imperfect  Child ,  horn  at  the  full  time  in 
Wincolmlee  Street ,  Sculcoates ,  Hull ,  a  few  years 
'  ago. 

N  . 

It  was  born  alive  but  died  within  the  hour.  It  had  5 
fingers  and  one  thumb  on  each  hand,  and  6  toes  on  each 
foot :  a  hair-lip,  and  only  one  nostril,  the  other  nostril 
wanting  :  it  seemed  as  if  one  half  of  the  nose  had  been 
destroyed.  It  had  no  tongue,  and  a  spina  bifida  on  the 
vertex  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  spina  bifida 
probably  contained  3  gills,  or  one  pint  and  a  half,  of 
water.  It  was  neither  male,  nor  female  :  having  neither 
penis,  vagina,  nor  labia ;  but  it  had  a  good  and  very 
large  scrotum  :  the  accoucheur  did  not  examine  whether 
the  scrotum  contained  stones.  On  this  account  it  may 
be  classed  among  Hermaphrodites. 

The  same  woman  bare  a  child,  two  years  ago,  having 
24  fingers  and  toes  webbed  together  ;  but  wanting  a  part 
of  the  cranium  ;  it  was  born  alive,  but  died  within  the 
hour.  * 

The  same  woman  has  borne  two  perfect  children,  now 
living,  one  six  years  old,  and  the  other  three. 

An  Indian  Captain  read  to  me  from  a  folio  book  pub¬ 
lished  at  Calcutta, — <c  the  Costume  of  India,”  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  a  living  Hermaphrodite,  whom  he 
had  examined. 
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t  •  i  .  , 

“  He  was  male  and  female,”  &c.  &c.  The  account 
is  disgustingly  minute.  A  print  is  added  of  his  attire, 
which  resembled  a  tartan  plaid  of  very  numerous  folds. 
The  “  wicked  wits  ”  of  Calcutta  frequently  seized  the 
edge  or  seam  of  the  plaid,  whirled  him  round  in  an 
unguarded  moment,,  and  thus  exposed  him  naked  to 
them. 


A  Second  Case  of  a  very  monstrous  Birth . 

In  Wincolmlee,  Sculcoates,  a  suburb  of  Hull,  a 
woman  in  her  seventh  month  bare  a  dead  child :  its 
head  and  body  were  of  the  full  growth  :  a  small  bone,  half 
an  inch  long,  proceeded  from  each  shoulder,  to  which 
was  attached  an  enormously  large  hand  :  to  a  small  bone, 
proceeding  from  each  side  of  the  pelvis,  of  the  same 
length  as  the  above  one,  were  attached  two  feet,  of  the 
same  proportion  as  the  above  hand.  This  monster  was 
the  most  frightful  object  ever  seen.  It  was  as  black  as  a 
toad,  and,  when  laid  on  its  back,  had  very  much  the 
appearance  of  one.  The  Mother  was  not  allowed  the 
sight  of  it. 


Comets. — From  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 


\ 

A.  D.  1097. — At  Michaelmas  on  the  4th  of  the  nones 
of  October,  an  unusual  star  appeared,  shining  in  the  even- 

*  '  1  •  i 

« 
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mg  and  moving  toward  the  West.  It  was  seen  in  the 
South-West,  the  stream  of  light  (or  coma)  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  it  was  very  long,  and  shone  toward  the 
South-East:  it  appeared  in  this  manner  nearly  one  week. 
Many  believed  it  to  be  a  comet. 

A.  D.  1106.  —  On  Friday  in  the  first  week  after  the 
Quadragesima  Sunday  on  the  14th  of  the  calends  of 
March,  in  the  evening,  an  unusual  star  appeared,  and 
during  a  long  time  was  daily  seen  in  its  splendour  in  the 
evening.  It  appeared  in  the  South-West.  It  was  small 
and  rather  dusky.  But  the  stream  of  light  (or  coma) 
which  proceeded  from  it  was  judged  to  be  clear  and  vast, 
shining  towards  the  North-East ;  one  day  at  even 
this  stream  of  light  was  seen  athwart  this  star. 

A.  D.  1110. — In  the  month  of  June,  a  star  was  seen 
in  the  North-East,  and  its  stream  of  light  (or  coma) 
stretched  toward  the  South-West,  in  which  state  it 
was  seen  many  nights,  and  later  in  the  night  after  it  had 
ascended  higher,  it  was  seen  to  bend  its  course  behind  the 
North-West.  »  ’ 

rw-  'in  1  .  ^ 

A.  D.  1  1 14.—  In  this  year  at  the  end  of  May,  an  unu¬ 
sual  star  was  seen,  with  long  rays  of  light  (or  a  coma), 
shining  many  nights. 

A.  D.  1066. — In  this  year  a  comet  appeared  on  the 
14th  of  the  calends  of  May. 

,\  . 

A.  D.  995. — In  this  year  appeared  a  star  called  a 

comet. 
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A.  D.  975. — Then  a  star  was  seen  above  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  in  the  firmament,  which  men  of  great  sagacity  of 
understanding,  skilful  and  scientific  astrologers,  every 
where  name  a  comet. 

A.  D.  905. — In  this  year  appeared  a  comet. 

»  *  -  ■  - 

A.  D.  891. — In  the  same  year,  after  Easter,  appeared 
the  star,  which  is  called  in  the  Latin  a  comet.  Some  say 
that  in  English  it  is  called  the  blazing  star,  for  a  long 
stream  of  light  (or  coma)  rises  from  it,  now  on  the 
one  side  of  it,  and  now  on  the  other. „ 

A.  D.  729. — -This  year  a  comet  appeared. 

A.  D.  678. — This  year  appeared  a  star  called  a  comet 
in  August :  and  it  shone  three  months  every  morning,  like 
the  beam  of  the  sun. 


On  Eclipses . — From  the  Saxon  Chronicle . 


Eight  Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  nine  of  the  moon  are 
mentioned  in  it  See  *he  Index. 

“  A.  D.  540.- — The  sun  was  obscured  on  the  twelfth  of 
“  the  calends  of  July,  and  stars  appeared  nearly  half  an 
“  hour  after  3  (or  9.  A.  M.)” 

“  A.  D.  1 135. — The  day  light  was  every  where  dark- 
“  ened,  the  sun  became  like  the  moon,  when  she  is  three 
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cc  days  old,  and  stars  were  around  him  at  mid-day.  Man- 
<c  kind  wondered  and  were  afraid/’ 

4 


Aurorae  Boreales ,  or  Northern  Lights . 
(From  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  J 


A.  D.  1098.  Before  Michaelmas  the  sky  seemed  to 
be  on  fire,  nearly  through  the  whole  of  the  night. 

A.  D.  1117.  On  the  seventh  of  the  Calends  of 
January,  the  sky  in  the  night  appeared  very  red,  as  if 

it  had  burst  into  a  blaze. 

0  , 

A.  D.  1131.  This  year,  in  the  night  after  Christmas, 
at  the  hour  of  the  first  sleep,  the  sky  in  the  Northern 
quarter,  though  the  moon  shone,  appeared  to  burn  with 
fire  ;  so  that  every  spectator  was  more  alarmed  than  at 
any  former  period.  It  happened  on  the  3d  of  the  Ides 
of  January. 


On  Earthquakes . 

V 


Five  are  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle ,  as  perceived  in 

0 

our  island. 


$ 
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Halos  and  Parselenes , — From  the  Saxon  Chronicle . 


A.  D.  806.  In  this  year  on  the  2d  of  the  Nones  of 
June,  the  sign  of  a  cross  appeared  upon  the  moon,  on  a 
Wednesday,  at  day -break.  On  the  3d  of  the  Calends 
of  September  in  the  same  year,  a  wonderful  circle 
around  the  sun  was  visible. 

A.  D.  1104.  On  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  day  of 
Pentecost  were  seen  at  midday  four  circles  around  the 
sun,  of  a  white  colour,  each  placed  under  the  other,  as 
if  they  had  been  painted. 

A.  D.  1106.  On  the  Sunday  before  Easter  were  seen 
two  moons  in  the  sky  before  the  dawn,  one  in  the  East, 
and  the  other  in  the  West,  both  full :  it  was  the  14th 
day  of  that  moon’s  age. 

A.  D.  774.  In  this  year  a  red  cross  of  Christ  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  sky  after  the  setting  of  the  sun. 


The  Norther n  Lights ,  and  Aurorae  Bore  ales. 


Matthew  of  Westminster  at  p.  101.  says,  that  “  in  A. 
D.  555  appearances  in  the  air  similar  to  spears  were  seen, 
from  the  North  to  the  West : — that  in  A.  D.  567  spears 
of  fire  were  seen  in  the  air  ;  that  in  A.  D.  743  fiery  move- 


c 
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ments  (ictus  ignei)  were  beheld  in  the  sky,  such  as  no 
persons  of  that  age  had  seen  on  the  Calends  of  January  ; 
that  in  776  were  seen  in  the  sky,  after  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  signs  uncommon  and  horrible.”  Speed  also  in  the 
30C0th  p.  observes,  that  in  A.  D.  794,  “  in  this  king’s 
tenth  year  were  seen  fiery  dragons  flying  in  the  air.” — 
Florence  of  Westminster  (in  Hor.  Virg.  p.  602)  relates, 
that  “  in  A.  D.  926,  were  beheld  through  all  England  in 
the  polar  circle  rays  of  fire.”  Matthew  of  Westminster 
adds,  that  cc  in  A.  D.  979,  a  nebulous  appearance  was 
seen  by  all  England,  at  one  moment  fiery,  and  at  another 
bloody,  varying  its  colours  and  diffusing  its  rays.  It  dis¬ 
appeared  at  the  dawn.” 

Egedein  his  description  of  Greenland  at  the  56th  and 
1 62d  pages  asserts,  that  they  occur  almost  nightly  in 
Greenland  and  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  are  very  copi¬ 
ous,  and  very  useful  to  the  inhabitants.  Sauer  in  his 
Voyage  around  part  of  Siberia  with  Captain  Billings, 
equally  asserts,  that  they  appear  nightly  throughout  the 
year  on  that  shore. 


Scriptural  Meteors ,  and  Comets. 


Jude’s  Epistle.  Wandering  stars,  to  whom,  &c. 

4 

Genesis  xix.  ver.  24,  28.  Fire  fell  from  heaven,  and 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  of  the 
plain.  Every  traveller  into  the  Holy  Land  describes  the 
sulphury  lake,  or  the  dead  sea  ! 
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In  the  Revelations.  A  Star  fell  from  heaven. 

Isaiah  xiv.  12.  How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  ! 

/  • 

St.  James.  Life  is  a  vapour,  which  shineth  but  a 
little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  ! 


Scriptural  Monstrous  Births. 

\  ■  \ 

2d.  Samuel  xxi.  ver.  21.  He  had  on  each  hand  six 
fingers,  and  on  each  foot  six  toes. 


Exodus  xxii.  v.  19.  and  Lev.  xviii.  23.  Thou  shalt  not 
lie  with  a  beast  of  the  field,  &c.  id  est,  humanos  cum 
bestiis  concubitus  damnat  et  spernit. 

See  in  the  Latin  Gradus  the  word  Mino-taurus,  In 
the  earliest  ten  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
at  the  ss.  Anatomy,  many  pictures  and  prints  of  such 
deformed  monsters  occur ! 


Scriptural  compounded  Forms. 


\  v 

In  the  first  chapters  of  Ezechiel,  the  Cherubim  :  in 
the  Psalms,  “  God  rode  upon  the  Cherubim  and  did  fly.” 
The  Revelations  also  quote  the  descriptions  of  them.  In 
the  2d  book  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Chronicles,  they 
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are  mentioned  as  engraven  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  In  all  the  heathen  mythologies,  in  the  paganism 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  Bramin  temples  and  caves 
of  India,  in  the  Bhoddoe  temples  of  Ceylon,  Ava, 
1  hibet,  and  China,  in  the  yet  earlier  temples  of  Belus 
at  Babylon  and  at  Tyre,  as  they  are  all  described  in 
Eusebius  and  Herodotus,  such  compounded  forms  perpe¬ 
tually  occur. 

Janus  bifrons,  Minerva  Triformis  &c.  are  quoted  by 
my  Friend,  Mr.  Barker,  in  his  “  Pagan  Trinities/’  a 
learned  Essay  published  in  the  Numbers  5,  7,  8,  and  9  of 
the  Classical  Journal,  and  by  the  great  orientalist, 
Parkhurst,  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon  ss.  cherub. 


Scriptural  Northern  Lights . 


Maccabees,  b.  2.  c.  v.  v.  2,3,4.  In  all  the  city  (of 
Jerusalem)  were  seen  for  40  days  horsemen  gliding 
through  the  air,  clothed  in  golden  dresses,  and  armed 
cohorts  of  spearmen,  and  troops  of  disciplined  horse  :  the 
conflicts  or  contests  of  two  parties  were  seen :  the 
moving  of  shields  to  and  fro  ;  swords  were  drawn,  darts 
were  hurled,  gilded  armour  glittered,  coats  of  mail 
shone  of  different  magnitudes. 

2d.  Kings  ii.  v.  11.  There  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire, 
and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder,  and 
Elijah  went  into  heaven  in  a  whirling  wind. 
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Tacitus’s  hist.  1.  v.  ss.  13.  Armies  were  seen  to  move 
rapidly  through  the  expanse  of  air,  in  red  and  fiery 
armour  ;  the  temple  shone  by  its  light. 

In  Exodus,  the  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  is  describ¬ 
ed  ;  in  the  1 7th  and  18th  chapters  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  it  is  most  curiously  explained  by  some  bold 
philosopher. 

Matthew,  xxiv.  29.  Signs  in  the  sun,  in  the  moon,  in 
the  stars. 

The  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken. 


Scriptural  Earthquakes. 


In  Zechariah  xiv.  5. — In  Matthew  xxvii.  51.  xxviii.  2. 

% 

— In  the  Acts  xvi.  26.— In  the  Revelations,  vi.  11,  16. 
— In  the  1st  of  Kings  xix.  11,  12. — In  Isaiah,  xxix.  6. 
—In  Amos,  i.  1. — In  Genesis  vii.  11.  The  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  broken. — In  Psalm  18. — many 
verses: —  In  1st  of  Kings  xix.  11  and  in  114  Psalm, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Jordan  was  driven  back  &c.  2d. 
Kings  c.  ii.  Jordan  was  twice  divided  :  the  first  certainly, 
the  2d  probably,  by  an  earthquake. 

Bonnet  in  his  cc  Researches  into  Christianity  ”  boldly 
maintains,  that  many  miracles  were,  in  truth,  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature ;  but  that  they  occurred  at  the  very 
moment,  which  an  omniscient  Deity  and  his  prophet  had 
foretold  :  i.  e.  the  machine  was  nature,  but  the  God  of 
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nature  had  touched  her  secret  wheels  and  inward  springs 
of  action,  at  the  very  moment  of  time,  at  which  he  had 
prophesied  that  such  and  such  an  event  would  occur. 
This  argument  cannot  be  refuted,  nor  indeed  can  it  be 
verified  and  demonstrated ;  for  it  applies  ad  humanam 
ignorantiam  !  To  clear  such  doubts,  we  must  u  wait  the 
great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore!” 

Discite  justitiam  moniti ,  et  non  tcmnere  Divos ! 


/ 
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Colonies  from  Phoccea  in  Asia  to  Marseilles ,  0/ 
Massilia.  Written  by  Mr.  Sharpe ,  a  Traveller  in 
France ,  f  to  which  the  Editor  has  added  a  few  Re¬ 
marks  )  compiled  from  Tlerodotus  1.  c.  164.  Justin 
37 9%c.  Strabo  1.  Livy  5.  c.  3.  Horace’s  Epod. 
16.  Floras  4.0.  2.  Mela  1.  c.  17.  Pausan .  7> 
c.  3. 


The  Inhabitants  of  Phocaea,  an  ancient  town  in  Ionia, 
from  their  proximity  to  the  sea,  were  tempted,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  to  seek  on  that  element  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Other  reasons,  likewise,  conduced  to  this  measure;  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the  extent  of  their  population  were 
so  disproportionate,  that  they  were  reduced  to  seek  on 
the  coasts  countries  more  favourable  than  those  they 
inhabited.  Such  is  the  account  Justin  has  left  us  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  this  People  ;  and  he  adds  that  Commerce  took  its 
rise  among  them  from  their  perseverance  in  piratical  de¬ 
predations,  which,  however  dishonourable  in  the  eye  of 
reason,  were  considered  lawful  by  those  barbarians. 
Their  dexterity  in  fishing,  and  the  exchange  of  their 
industry,  encouraged  the  desire  of  gain,  their  ruling 
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passion ;  and  while  Piracy  rendered  them  bold  and  skil¬ 
ful,  Commerce  enriched  their  country,  and  remedied  its 
sterility. 

They  constructed  vessels  like  the  galleys  which  are 
in  use  at  present,  and  they  were  so  broad,  that  Herodotus 
observes  they  were  obliged  to  navigate  them  with  fifty 
oars,  and  taught  other  nations  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  adopt  the  same  plan. 

The  success,  which  attended  them,  and  their  knowledge 
of  navigation,  encouraged  them  to  undertake  frequent 
and  remote  Voyages,  and  wherever  they  discovered  a 
fertile  and  propitious  soil,  they  formed  a  Colony,  not 
from  any  dislike  to  the  mother  country,  but  with  the 
intention  of  abundantly  supplying  her  wants,  of  provisi¬ 
oning  the  Capital,  and  augmenting  its  Commerce. — In 
one  of  their  excursions  on  the  banks  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  they  discovered  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
a  country  which  appeared  peculiarly  favourable  to  their 
views.  On  their  return  they  gave  so  fascinating  an 
account  of  it  to  their  fellow-citizens,  that  numbers  were 
tempted  to  emigrate  and  establish  a  Colony  on  the  spot, 
Strabo  infQjms  us,  that,  after  having  consulted  the  Gods, 
a  custom  from  which  they  never  swerved  on  important 
occasions,  the  Oracle  commanded  them  to  choose  for 
their  Leader,  the  person  whom  Diana  of  Ephesus  should 
designate.  They  immediately  departed  for  Ephesus, 
accompanied  by  Simos  and  Protis,  about  the  45th 
Olympiad,  or  more  than  600  years  before  the  Christian 
JEra,  to  learn  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  proceed,  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Goddess — Diana  appeared  in  a 
dream  to  Aristarche,  an  Ephesian  dame  of  unsullied 
character,  and  directed  her  to  take  one  of  her  Statues 
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from  the  Temple,  and  accompany  the  Phocaeans.  She 
obeyed,  and  on  reaching  the  place  of  their  destination, 
they  built  a  temple,  consecrated  it  to  the  Goddess, 
appointed  Aristarche  chief  Priestess,  and  conferred  the 
most  distinguished  honours  on  her  person.  Strabo  adds, 
that  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  was  introduced  in  all  the 
colonies  they  planted;  and  such  was  their  religious 
exactitude,  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  observed  in 
these  countries,  were  scrupulously  conformable  to  those 
offered  to  Diana  at  Ephesus.  We  learn  from  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Justin,  that  another  division  of  the  Greeks,  coast¬ 
ing  along  the  shores  of  Italy,  disembarked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  and  used  every  endeavour  to  form  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Romans,  from  the  prospect  of  the  advan¬ 
tages,  which  might  ensue.  As  soon  as  the  Phocaeans 
arrived  at  the  spot,  where  they  proposed  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  town,  they  met  a  fisherman,  who  had 
greatly  assisted  them  in  disembarking.  From  this 
circumstance  they  named  the  town  MAXXA  AAIA , 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  MAXXfl ,  signifying  to 
constrain,  and  AAIETXy  a  fisherman,  and  it  has  ever 
preserved  the  same  denomination :  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Europe,  as  in  our  age,  1812  years  after 
Christ,  it  boasts  a  longevity  and  a  permanence  of  3500 
years :  being  nearly  coeval  at  its  foundation  to  Jonah. 
They  landed  first  at  Chios,  but  the  inhabitants,  unwilling 
to  permit  their  establishment,  obliged  them  to  depart  for 
Corsica.  Priour,  however,  to  their  arrival,  they  made  a 
descent  in  Phocaea,  and  attacked  the  troops  of  Harpagus, 
and  made  so  desperate  a  slaughter,  that  they  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to  return  into  their 
country,  until  a  bar  of  iron,  which  they  threw  into  the 
sea,  should  rise  of  itself.  Herodotus,  however,  leads  us 
to  believe,  that  the  foundations  of  the  town  were  laid 
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before  that  epoch  ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  first  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  adventurers,  and  of  course  that  it  was  coeval 
with  Troy. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  indisputed  fact,  that  in  all  the  works, 
which  Thucydides  has  left  concerning  the  first  maritime 
powers  of  Greece,  this  Author  places  the  Ionians  immedi¬ 
ately  after  those,  who  disputed  with  the  Cyrus  of  Isaiah, 
the  empire  of  the  sea. — Athenseus  and  Justin  repeat  from 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  that  the  Phocasans  were  hospi¬ 
tably  received  ;  but  Livy  affirms,  that  they  met  with 
many  obstacles  to  their  establishment.  I  may  here 
observe  that  the  coasts  of  Provence,  or  Gallia,  or  Provin- 
cia,  were  inhabited  by  several  nations  equally  independ¬ 
ent.  It  is  probable  that  the  Phocasans,  on  their  arrival 
in  these  countries,  sought  the  protection  of  Nannus,  King 
of  the  S.egobrigi,  whose  dominions  could  not  be  far  from 
Marseilles.  Justin  confirms  this  notion,  and  adds,  that 
they  presented  themselves  before  the  King  the  same  day 
that  his  daughter  was  to  choose  a  husband,  amidst  the 
chieftains  convened  on  the  occasion.  The  King  invited 
them  to  the  ceremony,  and  the  princess  presented  a  cup 
full  of  water  to  Prods,  a  ceremony  which  these  people 
observed,  when  the  choice  of  the  husband  was  deter¬ 
mined.  Flattered  by  this  preference,  and  supported  by 
the  alliance  of  so  powerful  a  prince,  the  Phocaeans 
immediately  laid  the  foundation  of  Marseilles.  A  temple 
consecrated  to  their  tutelary  goddess,  or  Diana  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  i.  e.  to  the  Moon,  or  the  Queen  of  heaven,  was  their 
first  atterfipt  in  architecture.  Her  image  was  stamped 
on  all  their  coin,  and  her  worship  extended  to  all  the 
colonies  they  established.  Justin  observes,  that  at  this 
epoch,  the  Ligurian  and  Catamundian  wars  began  ;  and 
here  let  me  add,  that  to  the  perpetual  irruptions  of  the 
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barbarians  may  be  attributed  the  origin  of  the  colony, 
which  this  history  is  intended  to  record.  The  Salii, 
according  to  Livy,  were  the  most  inveterate  and  formida¬ 
ble  enemies  of  the  Greeks,  in  whose  defence  the  Gaulish 
allies  vigourously  exerted  themselves.  Concerning  thedate 
of  the  foundation  of  Marseilles,  some  historians  of  credit 
are  inclined  to  fix  it  under  the  empire  of  the  Cyrus  of 
Daniel,  about  the  60th  Olympiad ;  but  the  most  exact 
chronologists,  among  the  rest,  Livy,  Justin,  Strabo,  and 
Athenasus,  attribute  it  to  the  45th  Olympiad,  or  60 
years  earlier,  or  to  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  ;  and  the  presump¬ 
tion  is  in  favour  of  the  period  of  King  Zedekiah  ;  from 
which  consideration,  we  may  conclude,  that  Marseilles 
was  founded  by  Blaire’s  tables  154  years  after  Rome,  and 
599  before  Christ.  The  Colony  of  Marseilles  was  no 
sooner  established,  and  a  form  of  government  deter¬ 
mined,  than  the  inhabitants  devoted  their  attention  to 
commerce.  They  exchanged  the  productions  of  the  soil 
for  olives,  wine,  grains  of  different  species,  and  all  kinds 
of  implements  necessary  for  agriculture.  The  thirst  of 
gain  animated  their  industry,  and  became  the  leading 
feature  of  their  policy.  Navigators,  geographers,  and 
astronomers,  were  passionately  admired  and  encouraged  ; 
and  many  enterprizing,  persevering  individuals,  obtained 
preeminence  in  these  different  sciences.  If  we  read1  Mr. 
Patrick’s  Notes  on  Festus  Avienus,  we  see,  Pytheas  passed 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  discovered  the  Spanish  Cadiz 
shore,  nay  Cornwall  and  Thule,  Shetland  or  Norway;  and 
thus  advanced  far  to  the  North,  more  than  320  years 
before  Christ,  and  100  before  Alexander  the  Great. 


*  See  the  Classical  Journal ,  Nos.  4  and  9= 
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In  the  interiour,  excellent  regulations  were  adopted, 
and  the  laws  engraven  on  tablets  were  exposed  in  the 
public  places,  for  the  inspection  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 
These  rising  advantages  augured  well  for  a  people,  whose 
establishment  was  but  in  its  dawn  ;  though  their  industry 
experienced  severe  interruptions  from  the  perpetual 
wars,  which  the  Gaulish  barbarians,  who  inhabited  the 
neighbouring  countries,  waged  against  them.  This 
cause,  alike  cruel  and  disastrous,  obliged  them,  as  their 
numbers  augmented  and  their  arms  were  successful,  to 
plant  new  colonies,  with  the  prudent  intentions  of 
extending  their  possessions,  and  of  guarding  the  mother 
city  from  the  irruptions  of  these  barbarians.  These 
objects  were  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  other  advan¬ 
tages  awaited  the  bold  settlers.  They  rather  endea¬ 
voured  to  form  a  virtuous  community,  than  to  ameliorate 
the  rudeness  of  the  soil. 

Commerce,  and  the  Arts  flourished  amongst  them  ;  an 
indefatigable  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  general  welfare,  directed  all  their  actions.  To  these 
noble  principles,  however,  interest,  poverty,  and  vice  itself, 
unknown  in  earlier  ages,  hereafter  added  their  influence  ; 
and  it  required  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  corruption 
of  a  civilized  people,  to  check  the  disorders  of  the  state. 
To  effect  so  desirable  an  object,  they  applied  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  national  industry,  and  encouraged 
each  other  incessantly  to  pursue  with  ardour  all  that 
could  contribute  to  the  public  glory.  The  new  Colonies 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  foundation,  had  insensibly 
introduced  their  customs  among  the  natives,  and  laid  the 
basis  of  a  happier  organization.  But  the  free  of  the 
country  underwent  the  most  memorable  alteration  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  first  gained  footing  within  it. 
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The  customs  and  religion  of  the  conquerors  were  insensi¬ 
bly  introduced,  and,  vassals  of  a  great  empire,  these 
people  aspired  at  glory,  and  sought  to  ornament  their 
minds  with  all  that  knowledge  can  bestow.  Read  in  the 
Agricola  of  Tacitus,  and  in  Caesar’s  Civil  War,  two  elo¬ 
quent  eulogia  upon  the  city. 

Subjected  to  the  laws  of  a  sage  republic,  and  governed 
by  impartial  magistrates,  it  augmented  in  force  and 
renown.  Its  alliances  with  the  Senate  and  the  Court  of 
Rome  enabled  it  to  over-awe  its  enemies  ;  and  this  was 
the  happy  epoch,  when  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged, 
and  the  minds  of  men  unenervated,  when  indolence  was 
banished,  and  deeds  of  heroism  imitated  and  extolled. 
The  foundation  of  a  Colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
situated  near  a  pleasant  bay,  did  not  fail  to  unite  the 
Ligurians  and  the  Salii,  the  bitterest  enemies  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Grecian  adventurers.  The  Phocasans, 
however,  used  every  exertion,  which  activity  and  industry 
could  prompt,  to  settle  themselves  on  a  respectable 
footing,  and  in  proportion  as  they  became  powerful, 
drew  on  themselves  the  animosity  and  jealousy  of  their 
neighbours.  The  Ligurians,  and  the  Gauls,  though 
industrious  husbandmen,  and  indefatigable  warriours, 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  superiority.  The  city 
was  embellished,  its  resources  multiplied ;  victorious  in 
all  which  they  undertook,  they  introduced  the  Grecian 
customs,  and  founded  new  colonies  with  incredible  rapid¬ 
ity.  The  Phocasans,  having  taught  the  inhabitants  of 
their  new  territory  by  precept,  as  well  as  by  example,  to 
plant,  sow,  and  labour  for  the  general  weal,  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  witnessing  the  light  of  civilization  dawn  amidst 
the  gloom  of  barbarism.  Private  interest  gave  way  to 
public,  or  rather  both  were  blended  in  one  ;  agriculture 
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employed  every  arm — the  influence  of  literature  began 
to  be  gradually  felt. — The  arts  and  sciences  embellished 
life,  and  commerce  poured  abundance  among  them ; 
vines  and  olive  trees  decorated  the  hills  and  plains, 
affording  at  the  same  time  agreeable  landscapes  and  whole¬ 
some  nutrition.  With  whatever  jealousy  the  natives 
might  view  the  Marseillois,  they  were  not  less  earnesf  to 
acquire  the  same  advantage :  though  arms  were  their 
chief  occupation,  and  a  confidence  in  their  force,  their 
proudest  feeling,  these  passions  imperceptibly  decayed, 
and  in  time  they  united  industry  with  courage  ;  nor  can 
it  be  denied  that,  relying  implicitly  on  their  valour,  they 
would  have  preferred  to  have  obtained  by  rapine  the 
advantages,  which  the  industrious  Greeks  obtained  by 
labour ;  but  once  completely  subdued,  the  restraint, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  impose  on  them,  unfavourable 
to  the  progress  of  a  wild  savage  people,  tended  to  civilize 
them  more  rapidly.  Finding  themselves  members  of  a 
great  empire,  where  ambition  and  the  love  of  glory 
inspirited  men  to  the  noblest  enterprizes ;  where  merit 
was  rewarded  by  all  the  testimonies  art  could  bestow,  and 
all  the  distinctions  society  could  confer,  they  strove  to 
march  hand  in  hand  with  the  Greeks,  and  to  rival  them 
in  literature  and  virtue ;  and  ultimately  they  outshone 
their  degenerated  masters  in  the  age  of  Agricola  and  of 
Tacitus;  for  then“  they  united,”  says  that  great  and  coeval 
historian, cc  the  modesty  and  virtues  of  provincials,  with 
“  the  learned  urbanity  of  Athens,  and  with  the  belles 
“  lettres  of  imperial  Rome.” 

Gibbon,  and  its  own  local  historians,  the  Provencal 
poets  of  the  dark  ages,  the  voluminous  writers  upon  the 
Crusades  and  the  wars  of  Charlemagne,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  elegant  travellers  through  the  south  of  France  in 
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the  note,  will  complete  to  any  labourious  reader  the  ample 
round  of  the  topographical  and  the  modern  history  of 
Marseilles.1 

To  the  mere  classic  scholar,  and  to  the  modern  enqui¬ 
rer  into  the  voyages  and  colonies  of  early  Greece,  of 
Palestine  or  the  Philistines  of  Tyre  under  the  reigns  of 
Solomon  and  of  Jehosaphat,  of  Zedekiah  and  his  Baby¬ 
lonian  conquerors  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus,  the  above 
highly  antiquarian  history  of  the  town  will,  I  hope,  be 
sufficient  and  be  somewhat  satisfactory.  Maurice,  in  a 
style  the  most  elegant,  has  continued  in  his  “  Antiquities 
and  History  of  India,”  (an  excellent  work,  as  a  learned 
and  yet  a  popular  introduction  to  the  12  profounder 
volumes  of  the  Asiat.  Researches  ; — and  a  work  which 
will  soon  be  scarce,  and  will  call  for  a  3d  and  4th 
edition, )  has  continued,  in  a  beautiful  series  of  com¬ 
mercial  annals,  the  long  rivalship  of  Tyre  and  of  Carth¬ 
age  with  Phocaea,  and  with  Marseilles ;  and  the  reader, 
sympathizing  with  Tyre  and  Carthage  (during  their  two 
wasting  sieges,  the  one  under  Alexander  the  Greatly - 
cruel  conqueror,  the  other  siege  by  the  Roman  Scipio, 
nearly  a  century  before  Christ,)  almost  regrets  that  Tyre 
should  ever  fall,  and  that  EzechiePs  37th  chapter  should 
be  so  fulfilled. 


1  1.  G.  Pownal’s  Antiquities  of  Provence,  the  Pro- 
vincia  Romana. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Canal  of  Languedoc. 

3.  Jackson’s  Commerce  of  the  Mediterranean, 
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4.  Miss  Plumptre’s  3  years  of  Residence  in  France. 

5.  Young’s  Agricultural  Tour  in  France. 

rjKy.  .t'\  j  t 

6.  Beaujour’s  Commerce  of  Greece  and  the  South  of 

France.  .  - 

7.  Kotzebue’s  Travels  in  France,  through  Burgundy  and 

its  other  Southern  shires. 

8.  Millin’s  antiquarian  Account  of  the  Gothic  Ruins  in 

France,  of  the  oldest  tumuli  of  the  Druids  and  the 
principes  Gallici  of  Caesar  \  and  of  the  later  castles 
built  by  crusaders. 

9.  Butler’s  Age  of  Charlemagne. 

10.  Rankein’s  History  of  France  from  the  sera  of  Charle¬ 
magne. 
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Remarks  on  America . 


By  an  American  Ship  owner  in  1 803; 

K 


On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  I  purchased  800  acres : 
it  contains  particles  of  silver — some  latent  mine  is  near. 
The  public  registrar  asserted  that  he  had  intended  to 
have  bought  the  same  estate. 

The  banks  of  the  Ohio  below  Pittsburg  are  as  filled 
with  wharfs,  as  those  of  the  Hull,  or  the  Humber; 
when  a  settler  in  the  western  territory  arrives  at  his 
allotment,  his  future  neighbours  collect  to  his  assistance. 
Cherry  brandy  and  maize  corn,  seeds  and  plants  for  an 
orchard,  seed  for  wheat  or  maize,  is  gratuitously  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  stranger.  The  woodmen  gratuitously  fell 
timber  for  an  hut  the  first  day,  and  on  the  second  pile  it 
into  a  log-house.  One  bushel  of  maize  produces  1400 
in  the  autumn,  and  is  equal  to  the  consumption  of  one 
family.  Some  planters  employ  their  slaves,  but  the 
majority  are  laborious  and  work  their  estates  with  the 
assistance  of  their  children.  Marriages  are  early  and 
prolific. 

The  compulsory  law,  against  which  Mr.  Strickland 
inveighs  in  the  papers  to  the  board  of  agriculture,  the 
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agrarian  law  for  the  subdivision  of  every  state  into  equal 
portions  to  each  child,  is  now  neglected  as  impolitic  and 
detrimental  to  the  landed  interest,  by  spreading  and 
perpetuating,  and  at  each  death  increasing,  the  poverty 
of  the  farmers. 

Corn  is  shipped  on  the  Ohio  at  a  dollar  a  quarter !  it 
otherwise  could  not  bear  the  expence  of  a  voyage  to 
Europe ! 

V 

In  1803,  America  has,  of  a  military  age,  1,200,000! 
all  exercise  under  arms  as  in  Jamaica !  < 


Remarks  of  an  American  Ship-owner ,  June  21,  1805. 

The  English  say,  that  the  Americans  will  covet  the 
Mexicos ;  but  they  do  not  want  such  an  addition  :  they 
have  sufficient  territory.  In  a  future  age  our  provinces 
will,  like  the  German  states,  break  into  separate  govern¬ 
ments  :  they  form  too  extensive  a  republic  to  remain  in 
their  present  union.  Louisiana  is  as  large,  as  the  whole 
of  the  United  States.  You  descend  the  Misisippi  from 
Pittsburg  in  a  week,  or  ten  days ;  but  the  few  boats, 
which  go  against  the  stream,  require  three  months  to 
reascend :  in  general,  the  boats  and  sloops  at  their  arrival 
at  New  Orleans  are  taken  in  pieces,  and  the  timber  sold. 
Goods  go  to  Pittsburg  from  the  Atlantic  ports :  canals 
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connect  the  largest  rivers, and  will  soon  connect  the  others. 
Irishmen  work  at  digging  the  canals,  and  Englishmen 
are  the  engineers. 

i 

Goods  reach  Jamaica  from  New  York  in  four  or  five 
days,  and  St.  Domingo  in  as  short  a  space.  The  trade 
to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  is  declared  by  an  act  of  our 
government  to  be  contraband  :  the  ship- master  risks  the 
confiscation  of  his  property  from  the  French,  and  the 
loss  of  life  from  the  negroes  :  he  is  out  of  the  protection 
of  America.  Yet  the  certainty  of  large  profits  induces  us 
to  adventure  thither.  The  negroes  will  come  down 
from  the  hills  in  the  night,  and  shoot  into  the  hull 
coffee  in  bulks,  or  load  us  with  sugars  and  indigo,  in 
exchange  for  our  powder  and  shot,  cloth  and  iron-ware. 
The  profit  is  always  cent  per  cent,  and  in  some  instances 
a  1000  fold.  Both  the  Spaniards  in  Europe,  and  the 
French  in  America,  now  seize  every  ship  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  carrying  English  manufacture ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  detect  the  real  owner  of  the  goods :  they 
are  so  well  covered  and  disguised  as  American  property. 
In  case  of  actual  confiscation,  they  pay  us  for  the freight; 
so  that  in  either  event  we  are  no  losers.  But  this  impo- 
litic  practice  will  induce  the  English  manufacturer  to 
ship  his  goods  only  on  board  the  English  vessels,  which 
sail  with  convoy :  hence  the  French  will  materially 
benefit  the  shipping  interest  of  England,  and  injure  the 
neutrals :  indeed  England  has  set  them  the  example,  for 
she  stops  neutrals  under  the  charge  of  contraband  or 
naval  stores.  Commercial  treaties  do  not  bind  the 
British  officers.  The  Welsh  emigrants  are  good,  valu¬ 
able  men.  The  German  tongue  is  beginning  universally 
to  cease  throughout  America,  and  the  English  to  be 
learnt;  so  few  are  their  emigrants,  compared  to  the 
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millions  of  resident  Americans.  The  Quakers  are 
lessening  in  numbers  in  Philadelphia  itself,  and  are  less 
rigid  than  before.  The  port  of  Liverpool  is  found  to 
be  far  more  convenient  to  American  ships  than  Hull. 
When  the  new  dock  at  Hull  is  completed,  it  will  draw  a 
greater  American  trade,  being  more  convenient  for  the 
Baltic  market  and  the  spring  export  than  Liverpool ;  as 
a  ship  can  sail  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  nearly  in  as 
short  a  time,  as  from  Liverpool  to  Hull,  or  to  Copen¬ 
hagen.  But  the  tobacco  warehouses,  at  the  London 
docks,  will  always  render  London  a  great  place  of  deposit 
for  American  goods.  The  Caledonian  canal  will  be  of 
little  or  no  service  to  American  vessels,  for  they  seldom 
sail  through  Pentland  firth,  but  stand  out  to  the  north¬ 
ward  between  Iceland  and  the  Orkneys :  as  the  distance 
saved  by  passing  through  the  firth  is  inconsiderable  in 
their  long  voyages  ;  and  as  the  Western  Islands,  which 
consist  of  rocks,  shoals,  and  islots,  lie  opposite  the 
canal,  and  the  canal  will  only  be  clear  of  ice  six  months 
in  a  year. 

Our  present  war  with  Tripoli  will  at  least  have  one 
good  effect;  it  will  inure  us  to  the  idea  of  war,  and  the 
charge  of  a  navy.  It  will  be  a  nursery  for  experienced 
naval  officers : — the  expence  is  trivial.  Jefferson  is 
rapidly  paying  off  our  national  debt.  We  have  only 
state-taxes,  i.  e.  as  you  call  them,  county-rates.  Each 
state  raises  its  own :  no  tax  is  paid  by  the  farmer,  or 
mechanic. 

In  the  English  West-Indies  the  seat  of  war,  or  inva¬ 
sion  is  peculiarly  harassing  :  in  each  island,  some  of  the 
planters  are  French,  or  of  French  principles ;  some 
English.  Neighbours  are  the  fiercest  enemies :  none 
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confides  in  the  other.  Whatever  side  is  victorious,  all 
of  the  other  faction  will  be  killed  or  expelled  :  in  some 
instances,  a  father  and  a  son,  joining  the  opposite  parties, 
have  killed  each  other !  Shipping  is  either  burnt,  or 
taken  away.  In  June  principally  the  ships  are  laid  at 
the  wharfs,  leadening  or  full ;  yet  that  is  the  chief  month 
of  active  hostilities,  for  after  that  date  the  hurricane 
months  come  on.  From  Martinique  to  Domingo,  or 
Jamaica,  a  French  fleet  would  sail  direct  before  the 
usual  wind :  it  is  nearly  the  distance  from  Hull  to 
Petersburg,  and  will  therefore  require  one  month.  As 
the  French  fleet  arrived  on  the  23d  of  May  at  Marti¬ 
nique,  they  must  refresh  three  or  four  days,  and  cannot 
reach  Jamaica  before  June  27th.  Nelson  would  have  an 
advantage,  if  he  sailed  direct  to  Jamaica  on  May  9th ; 
for  on  June  9th  he  would  arrive  there,  and  anticipate 
the  French.  If  he  have  no  intelligence  of  the  French 
going  to  Jamaica,  he  must  sail  to  Barbadoes  to  gain  some 
intelligence,  and  a  vessel  from  the  station  at  Martinique 
may  be  three  weeks  in  beating  up  to  Barbadoes  to 
inform  him  of  their  rout.  If  Dacres,  and  Cochrane  have 
ten  sail  of  the  line  and  ten  frigates,  they  will  fight  the 
French  fleet ;  but  the  French  may  collect  all  their 
present  fleet  in  the  West-Indies!  If  the  people  of 
Jamaica  be  informed  of  Nelson’s  sailing  thither,  they  mil 
hold  out ;  if  not,  their  hearts  may  fail  and  surrender.  If 
the  negroes  rise  in  rebellion,  and  receive  arms,  the  island 
is  lost!  If  the  French  take  it,  and  arm  them,  it  cannot  be 
conquered. 
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Spain  and  England  take  as  prizes  the  principal  part 
of  our  ships ;  yet  we  are  the  best  customers  to  England . 
The  national  debt  must  sink  England,  while  we  are 
paying  off  ours.  She  borrows  more  than  she  liquidates : 
it  appears  to  me  absurd  that  a  two  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  each  loan  in  England  should  be  expected  to  buy  up 
the  loan:  [by  1810  the  contrary  was  the  fact].  The 
town  of  Washington  flourishes  greatly.  The  foreign 
ambassadors  live  in  one  line  of  buildings :  a  speculator 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  preparing  such  a  line ,  a  year  before 
the  removal  from  Philadelphia .  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia,  are  sending  agents  and  travellers,  both 
tempting,  to  buy  at  their  market,  the  numerous  settlers 
in  the  back  country  reaching  to  Pittsburg. 

One  canal  is  completed  uniting  the  Delaware  and  the 
Hudson ;  a  second  is  finishing,  which  connects  Pittsburg 
with  Philadelphia:  the  second  is  carried  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  around  every  rapid  and  every  cataract  of  the  inter- 
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mediate  rivers  :  the  navigable  part  of  each  stream  is  still 
used !  A  third  is  cut  in  the  Carolinas ,  opposite  to  her 
bar-harbours .  Jefferson  is  a  great  philosopher !  he  is 
too  good  a  man  to  be  a  ruler  in  these  degenerate  times ! 
he  pays  the  greatest  attentions  to  all  the  Indian  tribes , 
and  sends  them  teachers  and  traders .  He  buys  any  new 
province,  which  America  wants.  He  will  probably  soon 
purchase  Florida,  or  Cuba ; — it  is  very  fertile.  It  would 
then  supply  United  America  with  West-Indian  goods.  It 
has  fewer  mountains  than  St.  Domingo,  and  more  maritime 
plains.  It  has  thousands  of  acres  of  black  deep  soil, 
proper  for  sugars,  &c.  It  is  lorig  and  narrow,  and 
abounds  with  creeks  and  streamlets  and  anchorages. 
St.  Domingo  has  not  now  above  20,000  fighting  men ! 
If  France  were  at  peace  with  England,  she  could  soon 
drive  them  into  the  mountains.  The  French  promised 
that  all  the  blacks  who  had  fought  in  their  army  should 
never  be  slaves  !  and  France,  taught  by  late  experience, 
would  keep  her  promise  of  personal  freedom  with  all 
these  black  warriours.  She  promised  so  to  the  mulattoes, 
but  they  suspected  her  of  treachery,  left  the  French, 
and  raised  the  mountaineers  in  arms.  I  was  present 
when  the  French  evacuated  the  island.  During  the 
first  year  following,  the  negroes  became  idle :  4  or  500 
American  ships  had  annually  freighted  with  St.  Domingo 
produce,  and  in  the  first  year  some  hundreds  did  so. 
But  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  the  negroes 
worked  less  and  less,  even  at  their  own  plantations  of 
sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton ;  their  women  were  over¬ 
wrought  and  perished  under  the  labour  of  tillage  and 
gardening  :  the  men  slept  under  the  shade  of  some  tree, 
and  lived  upon  vegetables,  either  growing  in  the  plains, 
or  on  the  sides  of  the  tall  fruitful  mountains :  hence  in 
the  last  year  only  eight  or  nine  ships  loaded  at  the  island , 
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and  hence  our  Jefferson  has  not  sacrificed  our  trade, 
when  he  forbad,  by  a  decree,  all  intercourse  with 
Domingo.  The  English  could  easily  take  the  city  of 
St.  Domingo,  but  they  do  not  wish  their  own  Negroes 
to  see  the  dangerous  example  of  a  black  Empire  being 
so  flourishing,  or  comfortable.  While  it  is  poor  and 
wretched,  the  slave  in  Jamaica  cannot  envy  it  an  ima¬ 
ginary  freedom,  and  a  state  of  real  famine  or  destitu¬ 
tion.  When  the  French  were  chased  away,  many 
American  planters  and  agents  resided  in  the  mountains, 
supplied  arms  and  powder,  and  joined  fortunes  with  the 
blacks. 

Florida  will  render  the  trade  to  Domingo  unnecessary 
to  us  ;  as  it  grows  the  finest  cotton,  and  some  Muscovado 
sugar,  and  hemp. 

Whole  ship  loads  of  hemp  and  flax,  pitch  and  tar, 
now  sail  abroad  from  New  Orleans. 

/ 

We  suspected  that  England  would  have  laid  her  hand 
on  Louisiana. 

Spanish  America  was  not  ripe  in  1 807  for  a  revolt, 
and  for  independence.  Her  inhabitants  are  too  idle  : 
they  sleep  half  the  day  under  a  tree.  The  natives  alone 
are  embodied  as  an  army,  or  militia  :  but  the  officers  are 
sent  from  old  Spain.  The  magistrates  universally  allow 
of  a  contraband  trade  for  a  bribe  ;  but  it  must  be  so 
large  a  bribe,  that  the  United  American  pays  away  all 
the  profits  of  his  voyage.  We  all  wish  them  to  be  free 
and  independent,  but  we  do  not  hope  for  such  an  event. 
Old  Spain  wishes  these  colonists  to  continue  poor  and 
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idle  ;  indolence  and  contentment  with  a  little,  mark 
their  character  ;  they  subsist  on  bread,  oil,  fat,  a  plan¬ 
tain,  or  Indian  wheat :  in  the  interiour,  an  ox  costs  only 

nine  shillings,  the  population  is  so  thin. 

% 

The  Caraccas  contain  four  tolerable  towns.  I  spent  a 
year  in  them.  A  few  forts  are  built  in  the  interiour. 
The  Spanish  officers  told  me,  that  they  would  retreat 
from  fort  to  fort,  if  England  landed  a  force  against 
them ;  and  that  the  fenn-fever  would  kill  any  foreign 
troops.  If  Miranda  succeed,  it  must  be  effected  by  the 
rising  of  the  natives  themselves.  We  Americans  talked 
to  them  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade,  and  freer  sale 
of  their  produce  ;  they  replied,  we  are  happy  already ! 
They  are  very  ignorant,  except  the  few  scholars  and 
writers. 

If  a  canal  were  cut  at  Darien,  it  would  be  of  the 
most  advantage  to  England,  and  of  the  next  importance 
to  United  America. 

We  had  the  last  year  as  many  ships  sailing  to  Bor¬ 
deaux  alone,  as  to  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

We  have  half  of  the  trade  to  the  East-Indies ;  forty 
ships  sail  thither  from  Boston  and  Salem  alone  !  I 
wonder  why  England  allows  us  to  trade  so  freely  thither. 
The  answer  is  plain  :  the  English  officers  and  merchants 
use  your  flag,  and  English  India  wants  your  dollars ; 
for  hence  England  exports  less  bullion  ! 

Jefferson,  by  the  Non-Importation  Act,  wishes  to 
draw  the  United  American  property  out  of  shipping 
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into  her  native  manufactures  ;  we  have  iron,  why 
should  we  import  iron-ware  ?  we  have  cotton,  wrhy  buy 
cotton  goods  ? 

Labour  in  England  is  become  so  high  by  maintain¬ 
ing  so  large  a  navy,  that  the  high  price  acts  as  a 
bonus  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  the  United 
Americans. 

/ 

The  agricultural  interest  also  urges  Jefferson  to  pass 
this  act,  that  domestic  products,  wool,  cottons,  &c. 

»  ’*  0 

may  be  manufactured.1 

It  is  true.  United  America  traffics  with  the  credit  of 
the  woollen  goods,  sent  to  her  by  England.  The  credit 
is  for  six  months,  and  the  payment  is  made  by  a  bill 
at  sixty  days !  whereas  at  Bordeaux,  or  Hamburg,  or 
Lubeck,  the  goods  bought  by  us  must  be  paid  for 
instantly,  or  by  barter  !  These  other  nations  are  so  poor, 
in  comparison  with  England. 

Sir  William  Scott,  (pressed  in  a  case  by  an  English 
pleader,  that  he  had  freed  an  American  ship,  and 
condemned  a  Swedish,  though  the  circumstances  were 
proved  in  the  Court  to  be  similar,)  replied,  that  he 
did  so  by  an  “  Order  in  Council !”  Hence  he  did 
not  act  from  the  “  Law  of  Nations  !”  The  English 


1  The  Monthly  Magazine  in  May,  June,  or  July,  1 81 1,  described 
fully  these  boasted  manufactures  of  United  America  ;  but  their 
ships  still  load  with  British  manufactures. 
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have  altered  that  law.  I  cannot  defend  them. 

.My  relations  said  to  me,  Why  will  you  sail  to 
England  ?  a  war  will  be  declared,  and  you  will  be 
stopped. 


/ 


/ 
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The  Description  of  the  Americans  in  Spring ,  1806, 
By  Mr.  Simpson ,  a  Merchant. 


In  the  Southern  States ,  girls  11  or  12  years  old  marry ; 
if  they  are  unmarried  at  14,  they  consider  it  as  old 
maidism.  The  American  wives  are  generally  slatterns 
and  sluttish  ;  they  know  little  of  housewifery. 

Learning  is  at  a  low  ebb  :  the  newspapers  are  vulgar 
and  abusive  in  their  language ;  in  private  company, 
political  conversations  are  most  gross  and  violent. 

Labour  is  high,  and  liquors,  particularly  new  rum, 
cheap  ;  hence  the  poor,  the  Irishmen  above  the  rest, 
drink  to  extreme  excess.  It  may  be  owing  to  the 
climate,  that  even  the  old  rum  on  gentlemen’s  tables  is 
not  so  smooth  and  rich  as  in  England.  Madeira  is  good  : 
Port  is  as  dear  as  in  this  country  ;  it  has  a  harsh  rough 
taste  :  Porter  is  sold  at  two  shillings  the  bottle.  At  an  inn 
your  expenditure,,  with  moderate  living,  is  twelve  dollars 
a  week,  or  eight  with  very  lean  fare.  The  beef  is 
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tolerable  :  the  pig-meat  in  the  cooking  melts  away,  and 
retains  no  firmness ;  the  veal  and  lamb  are  so  indifferent, 
that  in  England  it  would  be  burnt ;  the  maize  is  only 
good  when  the  corn  is  green,  and  boiled.  The  house- 
rent  is  so  immoderately  high,  from  the  high  price  both 
of  materials  and  labour,  that  an  house,  which  lets  in 
Hull  at  24l.  a  year,  in  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  would 
be  at  2401.  No  wooden  houses,  above  the  height  of 
ten  feet,  are  allowed  to  be  built  in  the  large  towns. 

The  labourers  are  universally  impudent ;  the  servants 
are  rude.  You  must  expect  to  meet  liberty  and  equality 
in  every  department.  The  innkeepers  will  not,  if  they 
be  seen,  or  it  be  day-light,  saddle  your  horse,  lest  it 
should  appear  servility,  nor  hold  your  stirrup,  though 
they  may  keep  no  ostler,  nor  clean  your  shoes.  Yet 
the  inns  are  wretched  ;  you  sleep  with  several  men  in  the 
same  garret,  you  stye  in  the  same  room.  You  cannot 
order  a  separate  dinner,  you  dine  at  the  vulgar  ordinary. 
A  delicate  luxurious  Englishman  was  travelling  1200 
miles  to  see  the  falls  of  Niagara :  I  pitied  him  !  The 
drivers,  however,  are  more  civil  than  in  England ;  and 
they  are  more  skilful.  The  roads  are  vile,  the  preci¬ 
pices  down  the  hills  very  frequent,  the  carriage  heels 
over  frequently :  the  coaches  only  show  a  flap  of  leather 
at  the  bottom  :  in  winter  they  are  very  cold  and  uncom¬ 
fortable.  I  was  often  in  danger  of  death,  as  I  went  a 
1000  miles  in  pursuit  of  one  debtor. 

The  English,  who  have  emigrated,  live  apart,  and 
visit  in  their  own  families.  They  hate,  or  rather  fear  the 
Americans :  they  warned  me  concerning  "  their  real 
character.  These  unhappy  emigrants  are  now  loyal  too 
late  y  they  drink  the  King’s  health,  and  talk  only  of 
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Old  England.  They  wish  to  return,  if  they  could  find 
cash  or  subsistence:  while  they  are  in  company,  the 
other  Americans  are  quite  silent  in  their  sneers  at 
England ! 

The  laws  of  America  seem  to  be  most  villainous.  If 
a  bill  be  returned  protested,  the  merchant’s  credit  is  not 
injured  ;  the  fact  is  so  frequent.  Their  merchants  will 
coolly  ask  you  to  give  them  a  further  credit,  when  the 
first  bill  is  due  :  you  are  obliged  to  do  so  twice  or  thrice. 
Each  state  has  enacted  different  laws.  An  American, 
required  to  pay,  will  threaten  to  carry  the  cause  through 
the  courts  of  the  eighteen  states,  and  afterwards  to  cast 
it  into  their  Chancery  for  two  years.  A  farmer  of  this 
litigious  character  twice  agreed  to  put  our  suit  to  refer¬ 
ence  :  the  referees  twice  gave  the  cause  in  my  favour, 
and  he  twice  broke  through  the  agreement,  until  at 
length  I  remitted  a  part  of  the  debt  to  obtain  the 
remainder.  A  second  lived  at  the  distance  of  500 
miles  from  New  York:  he  compelled  me  to  follow 
him  in  the  winter.  I  even  carried  his  friend  with  me, 
yet  he  delayed  either  to  pay,  or  to  put  the  cause  to 
reference ;  and  in  the  end  I  chose  to  accept  2301.  in 
the  stead  of  3301.  after  I  had  waited  one  whole  year 
for  the  cash,  and  the  next  week  intended  to  sail  to 
England. 

A  knave  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  worth  100,0001. 
declared  himself  a  bankrupt,  concealed  his  effects,  met 
his  creditors,  and  established  again  in  three  days.  Their 
bankrupt  laws  are  favourable  to  such  frauds. 

Few  debts  can  be  recovered  except  by  law  suits.  Yet 
a  profit  may  be  made,  and  is  obtained  by  Leeds  and 
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Sheffield  &c.  by  trading  with  them !  They  are  smug¬ 
glers.  When  asked  their  opinion  of  the  practicability  of 
enforcing  the  present  non-importation-act,  the  merchants 
cunningly  answered,  The  Congress  make  laws,  but 
cannot  execute  them.  The  law  prohibits  the  importation 
of  one  slave:  yet  a  ship,  filled  with  them,  often  lies  off  at 
the  harbour-mouth,  the  farmers  go  on  board,  and  buy 
each  two  or  three,  and  bring  them  on  shore  in  the  evening. 
A  talking  merchant  exclaimed  in  company  at  the  injustice 
of  the  traffic,  yet  laughingly  added  that  he  would  engage 
in  it,  if  he  could  clear  30  per  cent. 

The  conventioners  are  also  bought,  or  hired  by  the 
farmers,  but  are  well  used.  Oaths  are  not  regarded!  An 
American  sailor  only  swears,  that  his  messmate,  really  an 
Englishman,  is  a  cc  countryman”  and  he  gains  him  an 
American  pass,  or  protection.  The  government  wish  to 
encourage  this  convenient  naval  emigration ! 

The  Americans  envy  us,  yet  they  believe  that  we  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  attacks  of  France.  There  is  a  strong 
French  party  in  the  states.  But  the  whole  country  hates 
the  payment  of  taxes:  hence  it  cannot  go  to  war. 
Were  they  to  fight  England,  their  wood,  cotton,  corn 
he.  would  cease  to  be  exported,  and  the  farming  interest 
would  lose,  while  privateer-men  and  pirates  only  would 
profit  by  it.  Some  merchants  were  prepared  to  fit  out 
such  cruisers;  but  the  landed  owners  are  averse  to  fight¬ 
ing.  France  could  conquer  them  in  a  summer,  or  two. 
For,  though  all  the  males  of  a  stated  age  are  liable 
to  serve,  so  that  their  national  militia  may  amount 
to  600,000  men,  yet  the  best  companies,  the  volunteers 
in  the  towns,  are  most  wretchedly  disciplined.  (By  1811. 
their  discipline  has  been  greatly  improved.)  Moreau 
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inspected  them  at  New-York.  They  do  not  form  in  a 
line:  it  requires  five  minutes  to  shoulder  the  musket,  and 
one  to  ease  arms ;  they  peep  at  each  other  to  see  how  each 
movement  is  to  be  made.  [In  1811.  They  are  equal  to 
the  Local-Militia  of  England,  in  the  Sea-Port-Towns 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.]  France  has  completely 
overawed  them,  thanks  to  the  cowardice  of  Jefferson! 

The  Spanish  ambassador  lately  insulted  him  most 
grossly,  and  though  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  reso¬ 
lutely  remained.  The  morning  after  this  curious  order 
was  given,  the  French  Ambassador  interfered,  and  told 
Jefferson  that  his  master  made  the  cause  of  Spain 
his  own,  and  that  he  too  would  quit  America.  The 
insult  was  forgiven ! — America  is  nearly  as  completely 
subject  to  France,  as  Prussia  is:  During  many  days  the 
Congress  spoke  with  the  doors  closed :  Randolph, 
and  his  party  alone  are  oratorical  against  France. 
Several  members  wrote  confidentially  to  their  constituents 
the  subjects  of  these  close  conferences.  The  parties  run 
so  high,  that  I  expect  to  see  speedily  a  civil  war  rise 
between  the  states,  and  a  yet  earlier  separation  of  their 
union. 

* 

I  saw  the  Osage  Indians  from  the  river  Missouri. 
They  are  tall  chiefs.  Their  expenses  were  paid  in 
all  the  towns.  They  were  invited  thither,  to  give  them 
an  awful  impression  of  the  American  population  !  Jeffer¬ 
son  has  sent  many  white  men  to  explore  towards  the 
West,  i.  e.  to  the  banks  of  the  River  Columbia,  and  to 
its  mouth,  and  to  establish  in  the  North-West,  a  Fur 
trade. 
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I  landed  near  the  River  Delaware,  and  travelled  by 
land.  The  poorest  farmers  are  sensible,  fluent,  and 
artful :  beyond  the  same  class  in  Old  England  :  all  have 
received  a  tolerable,  i.  e.  an  English  education.  The 
avenues  to  many  of  their  towns  are  formed  of  two  rows 
of  waving  poplars :  in  their  hot  summers,  they  are  very 

The  parent  of  a  farming  family  lives  poorly,  and 
works  laboriously :  his  son  alone  rises  into  a  man 
of  property:  all  his  sons  obtain  an  equal  share.— 
Land  does  not  rise  very  rapidly :  the  empire  is  so 
very  extensive.  The  yearly  wages  of  a  farmer’s  servant 
being  60  pounds  leave  a  small  profit  from  corn ;  which 
must  necessarily  be  sold  at  a  low  rate,  as  it  can  only  procure 
a  market  abroad ! 
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Aaron  Burr  will  probably  escape  both  conviction, 
and  punishment.  General  Wilkinson  is  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  of  sharing  in  the  guilt.  If  the  states  had  been 
divided  into  two,  or  three  kingdoms,  or  republics, 
all  would  have  been  equally  ruined.  No  foreigner  can 
enter  into  the  bad  consequences.  A  civil  war,  an  opposi¬ 
tion  in  commerce,  would  take  place:  customs,  and  excise, 
and  taxes,  would  be  laid  by  each  state  upon  its  neighbour, 
and  all  be  impoverished. 

The  two  opposite  sides  of  the  states,  those  on  the 
Atlantic  shore,  and  on  the  Misisippi  are  necessarily 
commercial.  Our  numerous  rivers  change  the  farmers, 
or  rather  millers,  into  exporters .  In  America  there  are 
neither  corn-buyers,  nor  factors.  The  millers,  or  raisers 
of  the  grain  are  frequently  ship-owners,  and  always  convey 
their  goods  to  be  inspected,  and  reported  both  at  the  town 
nearest  to  the  farm,  and  at  the  sea-port.  When  the  grain 
is  not  found  to  be  of  prime  quality,  the  word  Jirsts  on 
the  cask  is  scratched  out  by  the  bracker.  Thus  trade 
connects  the  sea-ports  with  the  villages  in  one  policy  and 
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one  interest.  The  barrels  of  beef,  and  of  rice,  and  of 
ashes,  and  staves  are  also  inspected  by  an  officer.  Wood, 
and  lumber  sawn  is  universally  measured,  and  assorted  by 
him. 

Burr  is  detested  by  federalists  and  republicans.  (At 
the  late  election  at  New  York  a  sensible  society,  accused 
of  preferring  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  denomi¬ 
nated  themselves  by  an  appropriate  title,  the  Cl 6  federal 
republicans.”)-  To  the  former  he  is  odious  by  killing 
General  Hamilton  and  by  opposing  all  their  measures, 
to  the  latter  by  the  late  attempt.  Yet  400  young  men, 
natives  of  New  York,  left  that  city  to  join  this  unprinci¬ 
pled  traitor !  So  delicate  is  popular  opinion,  that  Jeffer¬ 
son  has  lost  his  popularity  by  persecuting  Burr,  and  has 
resigned.  He  will  propose  Maddison  as  his  successor, 
who  is  an  anti-federalist.  But  Rufus  King,  a  counsellor, 
or  Pinkney,  the  present  messenger  in  London,  will 
be  elected.  We  have  lived  at  New  Orleans  and  traded 
on  its  river,  and  know  the  great  merit  of  Jefferson 
in  purchasing  Louisiana.  ^Such  an  outlet  for  exporting 
the  goods  of  the  middle  states  was  indispensible.  Hemp 
and  Flax  grow  wild,  and  are  also  cultivated,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Misisippi,  and  are  exported,  or 
used  at  Pittsburg,  and  at  New  Orleans.  Much  lead  and 
copper  are  found  in  mines  ’  there,  which  are  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Frigates,  and  ships,  fitted  out  for 
sale,  and  loaded  with  these  four  articles,  leave  that  river. 
They  sail  900,  or  1100  miles  in  it,  and  yet  are  of  250  to 
300  Tons.  They  coast  round  the  Floridas  to  Charleston, 
or  New  York. 

# 

New  Orleans  was  a  dirty  neglected  town  under  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  almost  repeopled  and  rebuilt ;  but  it 
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cannot  be  paved,  as  the  streets  are  of  sand,  and  the  level 
of  the  country  is  below  that  of  the  river,  and  is  yearly 
over-flowed,  as  Egypt  is  by  the  Nile.  We  saw  the 
expedition  which  was  sent  over-land  to  the  Chinese 
sea  by  Jefferson:  we  daily  expect  from  it  new  maps  of 
the  rivers  running  to  the  west,  which  they  discovered. 
They  will  be  copied  from  the  maps  drawn  on  bark,  used 
by  the  Indian  hunters.  This  expedition  crossed  from  the 
Misisippi  to  the  sea  over  4600  miles:  so  that  our  empire 
is  as  wide  and  as  long  as  the  Russian. 

Through.#//  our  empire  it  is  a  cheap  mode  of  defence, 
to  force  by  the  Militia-law  every  man,  when  he  arrives  at 
15,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  to  buy  a  gun  and  powder,  to 
be  trained  in  his  township  and  to  emulate  his  comrades  in 
expertness.  To  protect  our  trade  also  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  our  present  fleet  acting  against  Tripoli,  or  Tunis,  is 
very  necessary.  After  a  war  in  Europe  is  ended,  thou¬ 
sands  of  English  seamen  enter  our  service.  /  saw  4000  of 
them  starving  at  the  French  ports,  and  many  offering  to 
work  for  their  dinner  without  any  wages ,  and  to  work 
for  their  passage  to  the  states. 

When  they  arrive  in  our  country,  both  they,  and  the 
English  farmers  must  labour  to  obtain  any  money.  Only 
the  children  of  an  industrious  emigrant  can  become  rich. 
The  emigrant  himself  lands, — he  is  charged  an  extra-price 
for  every  article.  If  he  calls  at  a  farmer’s  house 
and  shews  any  money,  the  family  seduce  him  to  stay,  or 
to  buy  something  from  them,  till  it  be  spent.  If  he 
be  an  artisan,  when  his  work  is  completed,  he  is  offered 
for  it  not  money,  but  flour,  or  honey,  or  his  lodging  and 
board.  If  he  sell  his  article  (a  bucket,  or  a  rake)  in 
the  market,  he  must  give  a  credit,  or  take  the  value 
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in  barter.  Even  a  farmer  is  obliged  to  change  his  place 
of  abode,  many  times  in  his  life,  before  he  be  contented 
with  his  situation.  He  meets  with  an  hundred  inconve¬ 
niences.  The  present  Lord  Bolinbroke  returned  from 
the  Massachusetts  in  this  year.  He  had  resided  there 
nine  years ;  he  left  England  on  account  of  a  personal 
quarrel  with  the  late  Mr.  Pitt.  But  even  he  carried  over 
with  him  English  servants,  tutors,  and  "farmers.  He 
merely  hired  two  Americans.  He  lived  retired  and 
assumed  a  common  name,  had  bought  an  estate,  and 
sold  it  at  his  departure.  The  German  emigrants  and  the 
wealthy  Irish  generally  move  to  the  most  distant  of  the 
Western  states.  The  poor  of  the  latter  nation  are 
the  labourers  in  New  York  and  the  sea-ports.  They  are 
15,000  in  number  in  that  city,  and  live  chiefly  in  the  7th 
ward,  as  carmen  and  ^scavengers.  They  are  drunken  and 
turbulent.  It  is  a  proverb  in  America,  There  are  good 
and  bad  of  all  nations,  except  of  the  Irish.  They 
are  most  violent  and  blood-thirsty  at  elections.  Many 
hundreds  of  them  are  working  at  the  Canals:  one  at 
Pimlico  sound,  35  miles  in  length,  is  finished.  Lest 
some  ship-loads  of  this  nation  should  have  been  sent  back 
to  Ireland,  as  persons  likely  to  be  chargeable  within  a 
year  and  a  day  on  the  parish  rate  at  New  York,  the 
adjoining  towns  of  Amboy  and  New  Ark  have  been 
declared  free  ports :  here  they  and  negroes  are  landed, 
and  soon  brought  secretly  to  New  York.  Many  captains 
of  ships  have  been  ruined,  by  parishes  obliging  them  to 
support  the  Irish,  whom  they  import.  This  fine  has  in 
some  measure  checked  the  Irish  Guinea-trade. 

The  slave-trade  by  law  ceases  in  the  southern  states 
in  this  year.  I  wish  all  the  blacks  were  removed  from 

the  northern  colonies.  The  Quakers  buy  the  freedom 
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of  many  thousands.  At  our  elections,  if  a  negroe,  a 
master  in  any  trade,  is  asked,  To  what  candidate  he  will 
give  his  vote,  he  always  replies.  To  the  Quakers.  Yet 
this  sect  fit  out  their  ships  with  great  guns  and  powder ; 
some  of  their  captains  conceal  the  guns  in  the  hold, 
till  out  of  port.  The  French  at  a  peace  will  dash  into 
the  African  slave-trade.  They  openly  declare  it.  St. 
Domingo  continues  in  a  state  turbulent  indeed,  yet  rich 
in  exports.  It  is  death  to  an  American  captain,  to  touch 
at  the  island.  But  the  love  of  gain  tempts  crowds  of 
them  and  of  the  English.  These  supply  them.  They 
cannot  be  reduced  by  any  French  army  into  slavery,  till 
the  present  race  be  killed  off,  and  new  thousands  be 
imported.  They  are  so  fierce,  and  hardy. 

At  our  American  elections,  you  are  required  to  take 
the  oath  of  residence  for  the  past  two  years,  or 
produce  your  paper  of  citizenship,  or,  if  a  negroe,  your 
chart  of  manumission.  Thousands  falsify. 

A  member  of  the  legislative  (or  congress)  is  chosen  by 
the  votes  of  all,  who  pay  the  parochial  rates,  but  a 
member  of  the  senate  by  those  only,  who  enjoy  houses, 
lands,  banks,  or  ships.  Thus  a  man  of  any  class  of 
property  possesses  two  votes  ;  in  England  a  voter  for  the 
county,  who  is  also  a  freeman  in  a  borough,  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  privilege.  We  are  too  poor  to  bribe  at  an  election, 
but  the  wealthy  friends  of  our  candidates  intreat  humbly, 
and  do  kind  offices  to  the  poor.  One  step  in  addition, 
and  we  shall  be  a  venal  people. 

At  New  York  the  republicans,  or  anti-federalists,  have 
gained  this  year  their  election  by  the  small  majority  of  . 
400  (chiefly  Irish)  out  of  11,000  votes:  at  the  next 
census,  the  federalists  will  succeed  [This  prophecy  was 
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refuted  by  the  event].  They  have  succeeded  in  choosing 
the  town-officers  out  of  their  own  body,  and  they  are  by 
far  the  wealthier  and  the  more  respectable  part  of  the 
city.  This  city  in  this  year  contains  from  55,  to  60,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  first  in  all  the  states,  as  it  has  over¬ 
taken  Philadelphia,  which  is  in  a  declining  condition. 


♦ 
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An  Account  of  United  America ,  November  25,  in 
1807,  and  on  to  1808,  by  a  Native  Merchant . 


1 .  JThe  embargo  has  eventually  proved  a  measure  very 
unfortunate  for  us.  One  merchant,  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  in  1 806  worth  40,000  dollars,  stopped  payment 
the  last  month,  though  he  has  thousands  of  barrels  of 
flour  in  his  warehouses :  no  sale.  Hundreds  of  the 
small  farmers,  who  trusted  these  exporters,  have  failed  * 
also  in  that  large  proportion  of  America,  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  sea,  or  to  a  navigable  river.  The 
wealthier  farmers  have  not  yet  failed.  At  New  York 
alone  are  one  million  of  barrels  of  flour  in  the  stores  : 
some  sell  it  at  a  dollar  the  barrel,  i.  e.  16  stone  weight, 
others  at  3,  or  4  dollars.  (Mr.  Bell  of  Sutton  near 
Hull  has  letters  thence  of  the  date  of  October,  which  say 
the  same.)! 

'  "  i  ' 

What  a  fine  market  would  old  Spain  be  for  flour  and 
rice ! 1  Were  the  embargo  removed  there  to-morrow, 

r— IT  ■,  —  v  t  r  i ■'  i  -  r  -  -  -  --  -r-  -  -  —  -  i-nr- •-  ~ 

*  It  proved  so  in  1809,10  and  11. 
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flour  would  be  at  six  dollars  per  barrel  [In  1810  it  in 
fact  rose  from  6  to  12a  in  one  year.]. 

Either  it  will  be  removed ',  or  the  northern  states  will 
separate  instantly  from  the  Union.  The  new  congress 
will  be  all  elected  by  February  1st,  and  the  new  president 
by  March. 

I  suspect  that  Munroe  will  be  the  new  president. 
[He  was  mistaken  :  Madison  succeeded  to  the  chair.] 
He  is  an  Englishman,  or  a  federalist  in  his  politics,  and 
Madison  will  be  vice-president :  he  is  a  democrat,  and  a 
Frenchman.  The  parties  are  so  nearly  balanced.  When 
Adams  was  president,  he  carried  matters  with  too  high 
a  hand :  he  was  a  federalist.  He  was  heard  to  say,  I 
am  president  and  I  have  a  son  :  Washington  has  no  son. 
Stationary  governments  are  the  best.  Hence  we  the 
Americans  suspected  him  of  monarchical  principles. 

Many  of  the  Newspapers  written  in  America,  and  read 
in  England,  indeed  nearly  all,  are  of  the  federalist  party. 

When  the  embargo  was  laid  on,  it  seemed  a  wise 
measure,  for  by  it  we  avoided  a  war  with  France. 

The  moment  we  remove  it,  France  will  declare  war 
against  us ;  but  our  frigates  &c.  will  convoy  our  fleets, 
and  all  Spanish  and  British  America,  Spain  and  Turkey, 
and  Africa,  and  India,  and  China  will  be  open  to  us.  We 
want  no  other  world  to  trade  with.  France  is  very  poor  ! 
Our  Western  states  and  our  >  inland-farmers  are  bitter 
against  England  !  But  at  the  next  harvest  they  must  turn 
their  swine  into  their  cornfields  :  no  buyers. 
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The  Slave-trade,  cc  a  grand  Feature  in  the  History  of 
the  World  ;  the  Custom,  and  the  ancient  Principles 
of  it.” 


1st,  W  HAT  you  quote,  the  bond,  or  bought  slave  in 
Egypt,  and  the  slave  bought  for,  or  born  in,  the  house 
of  an  Israelite — in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  : 

2.  In  Herodotus  and  Diodorus’s  histories  of  the 
slaves  so  numerous  in  Babylon,  Persia,  and  even  Scythia, 
or  the  earliest  Goths :  their  servitude  was  hereditary, 
their  treatment  most  oppressive. 

3.  In  the  Vedas  of  India,  the  sudra,  or  slave-class,  is 
very  numerous  :  they  were  by  those  laws  incapable  of 
freedom  ;  their  lot  and  labours  were  very  hard  even 
among  that  mildest  of  people. 

4.  China  has  permitted,  in  all  ages,  servitude.  The 
coulis  are  in  our  age  innumerable.  In  Chinese  history 
the  rebellions  of  their  slaves,  from  the  oppressions  which 
they  suffered,  are  frequently  recorded. 
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5.  The  Tartars  in  all  ages  reduced  both  their  captives 
to  slavery,  and  many  of  their  own  countrymen  for  the 
non-payment  of  debts,  and  for  many  crimes.  In  Russian' 
Tartary,  the  custom  yet  remains,  and  many  a  Joseph  is 
set  over  the  tents  of  his  mistress,  or  tends  the  flocks  of 
his  lord. 

\ 

6.  Herodotus  intimates  that  the  Medes  (the  parent- 
tribe  of  all  the  Sclavonian,  or  Russian  tongue)  employed 
slaves  in  tillage.  The  Sclavonian  early  history  is  now 
well-known,  and  in  every  period  records  the  abundance 
of  their  slaves,  the  hardships  of  their  life,  and  the  heredi¬ 
tary  nature  of  their  slavery,  so  similar  to  the  practice  in 
the  West  Indies. 

7.  In  the  poems  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  and  Terence,  who  translated  Menander, 
we  see  the  early  state  of  Grecian  and  Asiatic  servitude ; 
its  laws  or  customs  ;  the  rights  of  the  master  over  his 
slave ;  the  causes  of  his  servitude,  namely,  captivity  in 
war,  or  debt,  or  a  condemnation  to  that  punishment  by  a 
judge,  or  a  magistrate,  or  even  the  simple  mandate  of  his 
tyrannical  king.  The  causes  of  servitude  in  Greece 
were  similar,  therefore,  to  all  the  modern  causes  of  it  in 
Africa,  or  under  the  petty  Negro  princes.  One  dreadful 
chapter  in  cc  Potter’s  Antiquities  of  Greece  ”  describes 
the  sufferings,  the  whips,  the  iron-collars,  manicles,  or 
pedicles  (all  similar  to  the  torturing  instruments  used  in 
West-India),  with  the  crowds,  of  the  Greek,  or  Thracian, 
or  Syrian  slaves.  They  often  rose  in  insurrection  ;  they 
worked  mines,  as  they  now  work  those  of  Peru. — At 
Athens,  as  in  Jamaica,  they  formed  9jlOths  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  lordly  Spartans  enslaved  the  neighbouring  tribe 
of  the  Messenians.  Even  the  reasonings,  which  Demo- 
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sthenes,  Isocrates,  and  others  use,  of  the  natural  right  of  a 
Greek  to  reduce  a  barbarian  (i.  e.  one  who  did  not  speak 
their  own  language)  to  servitude,  are  minutely  similar  in 
idea,  and  even  in  expression  to  the  reasonings  employed 
by  many  Europeans,  concerning  their  right  to  enslave 
the  negroes ,  because  they  themselves  are  volute  men. 
This  fact  is  curious. 

8.  The  Romans  minutely  copied  the  Greek  servile, 
and  herile  laws.  It  is  sufficient  to  read  two  chapters  on 
that  head  in  Rennet’s  Antiquities.  It  is  dreadful  to  peep 
at  Montfaucon’s  Prints,  and  see  their  cow-skin-whips, 
their  collars,  logs,  manicles,  pedicles,  chains,  spikes, 
crosses,  crucifixions,  trials  by  torture,  burning  them  alive, 
taking  off  their  hide  tremblingly  alive,  &c.  The  greatest 
abuses,  or  excesses  of  cruelty  in  West-India  were  far 
inferiour  to  theirs  in  severity :  9000  slaves  were  in  one 
day  put  to  death  by  torture,  because  the  master  was 
found  dead  from  some  sudden  cause,  probably  an  apo¬ 
plexy.  Cicero’s,  and  Pliny’s  Letters  give  us  a  picture  of 
very  mild  masters  ;  Cato,  the  censor,  of  a  severe  one. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Christian  era.  9.  Csesar 
observes  that  the  rights  of  the  equites  and  Druids  among 
the  Celts  and  the  Britons  over  the  plebs,  or  3d  order, 
were  as  strongs  as  in  Rome  that  of  the  man-lord  over  his 
slave.  Tacitus  describes  slaves  among  the  German 
states  as  digging  the  mines  or  tilling  their  Master’s  lands, 
though  he  adds  they  were  treated  with  mildness.  Observe, 
>.  I  have  now  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  all  the  states  of  Asia, 
Europe,  Egypt,  Ethiopia  :  all  exhibit  servitude  as  the 
universal  custom,  and  its  laws  to  b.e  uniform. 
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If  we  continue  the  geographical  survey,  we  find  slaves 
in  all  the  late-found  islands  of  the  South  sea  ;  slaves  in 
ancient  Mexico  and  Peru ;  slaves,  in  fact,  in  all  the 
modern  tribes  of  the  Indian  interiours,  in  both  the 
Americas.  Hence  servitude  has  made  the  tour  of  the 
globe,  and  in  every  country  has  presented  nearly  the 
same  appearance. 

i. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  successive  religions  of  the 
world,  and  see  if  they  have  not  sanctioned  the  custom, 
and  the  principle. 

The  Jewish  plainly  recognized  it,  and  only  modified 
the  power  of  the  master,  and  prohibited  cruelty,  or  injust¬ 
ice  &c.  to  the  slave. 

The  Magian,  or  Parsee,  equally  ratified  it,  and  forbad 
all  abuse  of  power  &c.  The  Vedas,  or  Braminism 
may  still  be  read,  not  merely  countenancing,  but  esta¬ 
blishing  it  in  laws.  The  works  of  Confucius  permit 
its  existence,  though  they  preach  to  masters  the  duty  of 
humanity  to  the  slave,  and  the  practice  of  benevolence. 
Paganism  found  the  practice  of  domestic  slavery  in  use , 
and  pagan  morality  only  forbad  cruelty  &c.  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  it.  The  Christian  religion  also  found  it  universal 
in  the  Roman,  Scythian,  Persian  and  Jewish,  worlds.  No 
passage  can  be  plainer  (in  the  Greek ,  viz.  oouXoy  xa\ 
$s(T7rOTYls')  than  St.  Paul’s  opinion  in  4  or  5  chapters,  and 
in  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  the  Christian  master,  in  behalf 
of  his  vagabond,  but  converted  slave.  The  inferences 
from  these  chapters  are  too  obvious  to  be  enumerated. 
They  contain  no  wild  proclamation  of  “  instantaneous 
emancipation  of  all  the  slaves.”  Such  a  decree  would 
have  caused  a  rebellion  of  all  the  christianized  slaves 
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against  all  their  masters,  whether  of  the  Pagan,  or  the 
Christian  religion.  The  same  Jesus,  who  refused  to 
intermeddle  in  a  lawsuit  about  an  estate  between  two 
brothers,  who  paid  a  tribute  to  Csesar,  who  refused  to 
sanction  the  Jewish  ideas,  of  their  independence  of  the 
Roman  power;  he  did  not, by  his  apostles,  publish  a  manu¬ 
mission  to  their  servile  converts,  nor  broke  off  the  chains 
from  any  “  familia  servorum.”  Jesus,  and  Paul  permit¬ 
ted  human  society  in  the  Roman  empire  to  continue  in 
its  established  state  :  they  both  added  merely  the  rules  of 
benevolence,  that  of  loving  thy  neighbour  &c. ;  and  left 
these  rules,  and  the  consequent  gentleness  of  temper,  to 
increase  their  influence,  and  to  work  out  all  evil  from  the 
community  by  gentle  gradual  methods.  Hence  had 
Paul,  or  even  Jesus  appeared  and  preached  in  modern 
Jamaica  or  London,  they  would  (we  may  humbly 
suppose )  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  very  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery  ;  without  causing  a  Domingo  massa¬ 
cre,  or  exciting  a  servile  gladiatorian  civil  war !  This 
idea  may  be  enlarged. 

Lastly,  the  Coran  inculcates  servitude,  though  it  also 
proscribes  all  cruelty  to  the  slave :  on  this  head 
Mahomet  has  been  grossly  misrepresented.  While  the 
Moslem  conquerors  were  ri vetting  new  chains  on  their 
Christian  conquests,  the  Christianized  tribes  of  Franks, 
Saxons,  Goths,  and  Norwegians  were  gradually  abolish¬ 
ing  personal,  and  even  feudal  slavery.  The  texts  of 
Paul  and  Jesus  inspired  them  by  slow  degrees  with 
humanity ;  but  the  long  space  from  the  4th  to  the  15th 
century  was  consumed  in  gradually  completing  this 
emancipation.  Austria,  Hungary,  the  Sclavonic  tribes, 
and  all  Russia,  still  permit  the  exercise  of  slavery,  and 
even  England  in  her  East  and  West-Indies,  in  her  African 
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settlements,  and  particularly  in  the  Whites  of  New  South- 
Wales. 

Having  stated,  in  a  brief  way,  the  custom  and  the 
principles  of  slavery  in  ancient,  and  intimated  their  affi¬ 
nity  to  both,  in  modern ,  times,  I  can  say  very  little  on  the 
“  opinions  of  the  best  metaphysical  and  other  writers  on 
the  practice One  civilian,  whom  I  saw  in  a  quotation, 
asserted  that,  as  the  human  race  was  defined  by  the  “Laws 
of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  to  be  6  persons’  and  not 
4  things,’  they  could  not  with  justice  be  bought  and  sold: 
personal  liberty  was  an  inherent  inalienable  right :  hence 
slavery  was  indefensible.  As  soon  as  the  mild  spirit  of 
Christianity  exerted  its  full  power,  Christian  masters 
ceased  to  hold  their  fellow  Christians  in  slavery :  in 
Constantine’s  age  the  punishing  any  slaves,  or  even 
criminals  with  crucifixion,  was  strongly  forbidden  under 
an  heavy  penalty :  from  his  age  to  that  of  Justinian  the 
slave  graduallyacquired  rights,  protection,  privileges,  and 
at  length  complete  emancipation,  in  all  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  empire.” 

When  the  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths,  the  Vandals,  and 
Huns,  and  Turks  overturned  this  empire,  they  reduced 
these  Roman  and  Christian  nations  into  the  same  state  of 
slavery,  as  had  long  prevailed  in  the  North  and  Eastern 
Countries  whence  they  issued. 

All  the  Metaphysicians,  and  Moralists,  and  Politicians, 
whom  I  have  ever  read,  deplored  this  practice  of  these 
savage  conquerors,  as  bringing  on  a  “dark  terrible  age,” 
in  which  personal  servitude  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
evils;  and  by  which  mankind  were  involved  again  in  the 
horrours  of  their  very  earliest,  or  patriarchial  state 
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of  society.  Learning,  and  even  the  Christian  religion, 
had  appeared  and  flourished  through  two  centuries  in  the 
Greek  empire  in  vain .  Yet  they  all  remark,  that  as  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  had,  prior  to  this  fatal  conquest, 
been  tinged  with,  or  converted  to,  an  imperfect  Christian¬ 
ity,  this  leven  fermented,  this  half  religion  enlightened 
their  savage  minds,  their  Christian  subject-slaves  did  not 
rebel;  and  from  the  year  GOO  after  Christ  to  1200,  the 
Goths,  Normans,  Franks,  Saxons,  Spaniards,  gradually 
enlarged  the  liberties  of  their  slaves;  the  Popes, 
Monks,  Friars,  Nuns,  and  pious  Laymen,  encouraged 
manumission :  at  his  death,  it  was  often  bequeathed  to  a 
whole  village  of  slaves  by  their  master:  in  short,  the 
emersion  of  all  western  Europe  from  personal  servitude 
and  feudal  services  is  known  to  have  been  the  gradual 
work  of  the  centuries,  13,  14,  15,  and  part  of  the  16th. 

The  mild  temper  of  heathenism  from  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  great  to  Tiberius,  or  the  Christian  era, 
had  also  rendered  manumission  very  frequent :  if  Rome 
had  continued  an  empire,  and  no  Goths  or  Turks  over¬ 
whelmed  it,  perhaps  all  her  slaves  would  have  gradually 
become  liberti,  or  freedmen;  for  captives  ceased  to  be 
numerous ,  when  the  Roman  legions  ceased  to  invade 
their  neighbours :  and  the  laws  of  the  ten  tables  issued 
regulations  concerning  the  wages  of  the  labourer : 
hence  (say  the  Metaphysicians,  &c.)  the  practice  of 
servitude  would  probably  have  ce?sed  with  the  original 
necessity  for  it.  Free  labour  would  have  taken  its  place, 
as  it  has  been  proved  to  be  cheaper  than  slave-labour,  by 
a  great  excess,  from  the  experiments  of  several  nobles 
lately  in  Hungary,  of  several  seigneurs  lately  in  Canada, 
and  even  from  the  calculations  of  the  amount  of  a  day’s 
labour  and  its  expence  in  several  passages  in  the  Dooms- 
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day  Book,  and  in  all  the  pamphlet  of  cc  Lord  Selkirk  on 
the  State  of  the  Highlands,”  and  in  passages  of  Lord 
Bacon  on  “  the  causes  of  the  disruption  of  the  feudal 
system”  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  7th,  quoted  by  Lord 
Selkirk  largely  and  wisely. 

Besides  this  host  of  Metaphysicians,  &c.  a  crowd  of 
divines  have  written  against  the  practice  of  slavery :  Paley 
is  at  their  head,  and  the  popular  Bishop  of  London  is  by 
his  side,  the  latest  advocate  of  a  gradual  abolition.  The 

almost  universal  transmission  of  “addresses”  in  1794,5 

/ 

against  its  continuance,  (though  often  signed  by  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and  procured  by  the  artful),  with  the  late  election  of 
Roscoe  even  for  Liverpool,  and  the  late  feeble  opposition 
in  Parliament  to  the  “  non-importation  bill  of  negroes  in 
future”  (if  an  Irish  bull  can  be  excused), — all  these  prove, 
at  least  to  my  mind,  that  the  practice  is  against  the  present 
public  opinion.  One  or  two  frivolous  travellers,  as  Dallas 
in  his  “  history  of  the  Maroon  war,”  and  the  self¬ 
ish - in  his  history  of  the  West-Indies,  alone  defend¬ 

ed  its  continuance,  and  reprobated  even  its  gradual  exter¬ 
mination.  But  a  vast  crowd  of  travellers  and  officers,  of 
natives  and  even  of  proprietors,  have  defended  its  gradual 
abolition.  One  Dr.  Pincard  is  the  latest  traveller  to 
the  West-Indies,  a  merchant  in  Jamaica,  who  tried  the 
novel  experiment,  with  great  success,  of  cultivating  his 
cane,  &c.  by  free  negroe  labour ;  a  planter  there  also 
who  tried  with  success  and  at  a  slight  expence  to  raise 
negroes  from  his  own  stock, — these  and  hundreds  of 
others  have  argued  for  a  gradual  emancipation.  These 
are  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  not  for  this  quarter, 
but  for  the  two  last,  with  his  notes. 

This  head  leads  me ,  however  incompetent  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  your  last  and  very  extensive  division,  u  the 
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relative  history  of  the  world,  as  connected  with  it  at  this 
time,  or  likely  to  be  so  in  future.”  On  this  head  you 
would  be  pleased  with  “  Golberry’s  remarks  on  Africa” 
(after  a  residence  there  of  many  years) — but  they 
embrace  so  much,  that  I  cannot  epitomise  them.  Like 
Mungo  Park,  he  shows  that  the  negroe  chiefs  inslave ,  in 
the  interiour,  millions  yearly,  while  the  Europeans  only 
take  off  30  or  40,000.  He  deplores  the  French  impolitic 
decree  of  instantaneous  Negroe  emancipation  in  the  colo¬ 
nies  ;  and  reasons  ably.  He  then  proves  that  France 
would  continue  the  sale  of  slaves,  if  England  renounced 
it,  and  that  nothing  but  the  subjugation  of  the  Spanish 
Americas  to  England,  and  the  United  Americans  and 
Portugueze  freely  giving  up  the  export  of  negroes,  can 
ever  put  a  final  stoppage  to  the  traffic.  He  draws, 
in  five  pages,  a  delicious  picture  of  the  easy  pastoral  life 
of  the  Negroe  tribes,  and  even  of  their  rural  slaves,  and 
contrasts  it  with  the  horrours  of  their  “  passage  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  their  severe  labours  there.”  I  prefer  it  to  any 
chapter  in  print.  Depons,  a  late  traveller  to  the  Carac- 
cas,  lays  out  a  plan  for  their  gradual  emancipation  there, 
but  laughs  at  the  vain  idea  of  the  English  “  Society 
of  Thornton  and  Co.”  that  if  they  leave  off  the  trade, 
Spain  and  France  will  do  so  too. 

Jefferson,  and  the  Quakers,  and  the  circumstances  of  y 
Louisiana  are,  however,  rapidly  abolishing  it  in  United 
America. 

In  Philip’s  Collection  of  “  Voyages  modern  and 
contemporary”  a  French  governour  of  Forts  St.  Louis  and 
Senegal  delivers  his  opinion  at  large,  but  in  terms  simi¬ 
lar  to  Depons  and  Golberry  :  France,  he  says,  has  vast 
plans  for  continuing,  and  extending,  her  African  trade. 
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In  answer  to  him,  we  may  say,  that  England  has  seized 
all  the  French  colonies  in  Africa ;  that  the  crown  this 
session  will  accept  Sierra  Leona  of  the  company  ;  that 
our  fleet  may  always  hinder  the  French  from  this  traffic  ; 
that  the  Brasils  buy  few  negroes,  and  are  now  well  sup¬ 
plied  ;  that  La  Plata  is,  by  Lord  Grenville,  forbid  to 
import  any  new  slaves,  and  the  Caraccas,  Chili,  and  Peru 
may  probably  be  soon  taken  by  us,  and  be  also  prohi¬ 
bited.— 

We  also  know,  since  the  publication  of  Mungo  Park’s 
travels,  that  the  Egyptian  market,  and  the  Arabian 
through  the  Whahabee  conquest,  and  the  Persian 
through  the  Russian  conquest,  are  all  closed  for  ever 
against  the  import  of  Negroes.  From  Golberry  also 
and  100  others  I  learn  that  the  negroe  princes  and 
tribes  are  all  become  traders,  many  even  manufacturers, 
some  miners,  and  many  canoe-builders,  and  exporters, 
not  of  men,  but  of  ores,  earths,  dyes,  gums,  &c.  &c. 
The  above  French  tourists  name  large  Negroe  empires, 
in  which  slavery  is  forbidden  by  their  king,  and  all  kidnap¬ 
pers  are  punished  with  death.  They  even  lament  the 
decrease  of  slaves,  and  the  diminution  of  its  field.  The 
French  colonies  neither  buy,  nor  make  slaves,  within 
300  miles  of  their  own  forts.  Letters  have  been  received 
at  Cambridge  from  Mungo  Park,  who  has  established  a 
barter ,  but  not  the  slave-trade,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger : 
and  he  writes  in  sanguine  terms  of  its  future  traffic,  fthe 
slave-trade  were  abolished,  and  no  wars  were  there 
encouraged  by  the  whites,  the  object  and  the  royal  spoil 
in  which  are  slaves .  I  never  believed  the  last  circum¬ 
stance  to  be  the  real  truth,  till  I  had  read  the  unvarnished 
tale  of  the  above  French  governour. 
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You  will  now,  I  think,  infer  from  the  above  plain  facts 
that  the  sla \  e-importation  is  no  longer  necessary  to  La 
Plata,  Trinidad,  the  Caraccas ;  scarcely  so  to  Chili  and 
Peru,  or  to  the  Brasils,  and  not  at  all  to  United  America, 
or  Louisiana ;  nor  is  their  export  useful  to  Africa,  but 
rather  a  loss,  as  she  thereby  loses  productive  labourers, 
planters  of  maize  and  tobacco,  fishermen,  hunters,  manu¬ 
facturers,  miners,  agents,  or  collectors  for  the  freights  to 
Europe.  - 

If  we  look  into  the  future,  this  inference  is  still 
stronger.  Nations  so  rapidly  improve,  when  improve¬ 
ment  has  once  commenced.  The  Scythas  of  Herodotus 
soon  became  the  Germani  of  Tacitus,  the  Saxons  and 
English  and  Normans  and  Savoyards  and  Neapolitans  of 
modern  ages.  The  Egyptians  of  Joseph’s  time  soon 
emerged  into  the  philosophic  Egypt  of  Herodotus  and 
Plato,  of  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  and  Euclid.  Hence  1 
should  conclude  that  the  era  for  Negroe  civilization  in 
Africa  is  arrived.  I  was  amazed  at  the  millions  there, 
in  Guinea  &c.  who  read  Arabic  and  believe  in  the 
Coran !  None  of  these  permit  the  slave-trade.  And  they 
are  converting  other  millions  with  remarkable  ardour  to 
the  moslem  faith  and  jurisprudence.  Christians,  I  really 
think ,  may  blush  when  they  read  of  the  zeal  of  these 
Mahometan  schoolmasters  and  ministers.  I  am,  of 
course,  a  great  advocate  for  extending  civilization  and 
learning  first  through  the  globe,  and  gradually  planting 
upon  these  our  Christian  religion,  so  refined  and  metaphy¬ 
sical,  so  subtle  and  profound,  so  generous  and  benevolent 
and  humane,  in  short  so  perfectly  C£  supra  captum  barba- 
rorum.” 
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Now  compare  this  modern  state  of  Negroe  Africa  with 
its  condition  under  Sallust  the  historian,  Polybius,  or  He¬ 
rodotus,  or  Homer — (not  to  refer  to  the  middle  age  of  the 
Saracenic  and  Moorish  conquests  over  it),  and  what  a 
giant  stride  has  the  Negroe  intellect,  however  narrow, 
already  made  ?  Terence  the  Poet  was  a  negroe  and  a  slave ; 
all  the  earliest  Egyptians  and  Abyssinians  were  once 
Negroes.  (To  quote  my  authorities  would  be  too  tedious.) 
Yet  in  Egypt  all  the  future  7  sciences  of  Greece  and  Ionia 
took  their  rise  :  a  long  chapter  in  Diodoi'us  asserts  it, 
from  his  own  inspection  of  the  Egyptian  books,  when  he 
was  praetor  there.  Let  us  not  despair  of  God’s  spiritual 
work  in  modern  Guinea,  since  favourable  circumstances 
brought  up  to  eminence  the  Negroe  soul  in  old  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia.  The  wonders,  which  have  occurred,  may 
re  cur. 

The  only  field  then,  still  open  for  the  import  of  slaves, 
is  old  Mexico,  and  the  English  West-Indies.  About  the 
policy  proper  for  these  two  places,  I  will  hazard  no 
opinion,,  as  I  should  only  expose  my  ignorance.  On  the 
propriety  of  a  gradual  education  there  of  the  Negroe 
mind,  and  even  of  every  Negroe  infant,  so  as  to  prepare 
it  for  a  gradual  manumission,  several  able  lawyers  and 
civilians  have  lately  argued;  1st,  the  same  man,  who  wrote 
the  “  frauds  of  the  neutrals,”  published  the  “  crisis  of 
the  sugar  colonies,  ”  holding  up  Domingo  as  a  terrorem 
to  slave-dealers ;  2d,  one  Brougham  published  2  vols. 
8vo.  on  “  colonial  policy”  (he  lately  has  defended 
General  Picton,  I  hope,  with  success  ) ;  3d  and  4th,  the 
above  two  instances  of  working  an  estate  in  Jamaica 
with  mules  and  free  Negroes,  and  of  raising  a  stock 
of  new  si  yes  by  breeding ,  (a  practice  also  general  in  all 
the  New- York  province,  and  becoming  usual  in  the 
Carolmas,  and  Virginias,  and  Maryland  :) — this  defends 
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the  policy  of  Lord  Grenville  s  bill  in  allowing  no  further 
importation.  The  Quaker  proprietors  also  in  Jamaica,  who 
are  numerous,  hire  free  Negroes,  yet  still  become  rich. 
These  instances  do  not,  indeed,  resemble  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Hanse  towns,  when  all  the  rest  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  servile  and  feudal ;  nor  of  the  English  free 
boroughs,  when  the  surrounding  estates  and  villages  were 
“  in  dominio  mei  comitis”  &c.  even  till  King  John’s  Magna 
Charta,  yet  the  cases  are  sufficiently  near,  to  explain  my 
meaning  ;  viz.  that  these  are  strong  cases  against  the 
utility  of,  or  necessity  for,  slavery,  and  mil  lead  on  to 
its  gradual  extirpation. 

The  travellers  also,  who  advocate  its  gradual  aboli¬ 
tion,  present  to  the  world  three  other  countries,  exceed¬ 
ing  ten  thousand  times  in  extent  and  fertility  all  the 
West-India,  in  which  sugar  and  rum ,  indigo  and  cotton,- 
&c.  &c.  might  be,  and  are,  grown.  Your  fancy  will 
hurry  before  mine,  to  these  3  or  4;  all  the  tropical  part 
of  Spanish  South-America,  including  the  Caraccas, 
Cumana,  Surinam,  and  Brasils  ;  all  the  central  interiour 
of  Africa  from  Sierra  Leona  to  Egypt  and  to  the  Zahara, 
or  desart  south  of  Morocco,  in  which  the  cane  is  found 
wild,  as  in  Egypt  it  was  native,  and  is  still  tilled  ;  lastly 
Bengal,  and  the  vast  plain  reaching  1500  miles  from 
E.  to  W.  to  the  River  Indus. 

» 

The  opponents  of  any  abolition  in  future,  even  the 
most  gradual,  are  3  or  4  speakers  in  the  house,  two 
authours,  four  cities,  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol.  I  seldom  hear  any  of  their  arguments  in  com¬ 
pany  :  when  I  do,  they  use  one  positive  language,  that 
free  Negroes  will  not  work  in  the  West-Indies,  that  no 
white  can  bear  labour  there,  that  the  islands  must  be 

„  *■  i 
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lost,  if  the  new  slaves  be  not  allowed  to  be  imported  ; 
that  Lord  Grenville’s  late  bill  will  not  be  acted  upon,  as 
all  the  former  prohibitory  ones  were  not.  I  hear  some 
who  have  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  Guinea  trade 
make  strange  concessions.  One  told  me:  u  We  go  far  up 

some  river  a  slaving  :  we  approach  some  negroe  village 

*■  « 

or  lonely  hut :  we  begin  to  open  our  bundles,  and  to 
offer  to  sell  our  beads  &c.  for  their  gums  he. :  we  watch 
our  opportunity,  and  carry  off  by  force  a  slave  or  two  to 
our  nearest  boat :  myself  and  two  others  were  detected 
in  one  attempt  of  this  kind  by  the  negroes  of  the  next 
hut  to  the  one  we  had  waylaid  :  they  two  were  tied  to 
a  tree  and  burnt  to  death  :  I  was  tied  to  another  and 
stripped,  but  before  they  set  fire  to  the  dry  grass  they  were 
heaping  upon  me,  our  next  boat  rowed  briskly  near  me, 
fired  on  the  Negroes,  who  fled  and  left  me  to  be  untied.” 
The  above  3  French  tourists  in  Guinea  tell  many  hun¬ 
dred  anecdotes  of  a  similar  unjust,  cruel,  infernal  nature, 
and  tell  them  with  cool  composure  !  I  once  heard  a  bawd 
term  her’s  an  honest  woman’s  calling  !  I  hear  military  and 
naval  officers  also  every  week  give  an  account  of  the 
treatment,  which  Negroe  slaves  receive  in  West-India,  and 
I  own,  their  accounts  diametrically  differ ;  some  deeming 
it  cruel,  some  very  humane.  On  this  point,  then,  an 
unexperienced  untravelled  young  man  must  necessarily 
suspend  his  opinion,  and  by  no  means  decide. 
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TVliether  the  Paper  Currency ,  and  the  National  Debt , 
can  be  considered  as  Property . 

These  Thoughts  were  expanded  by  the  Author,  in  1811,  into 
his  long  Essay  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee . 


Sir, 


The  question  at  issue,  between  you  and  me,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  simply  this — whether  the  paper  currency  of 
this  country,  and  its  national  debt,  can  be  considered  as 
property,  and  added  to  the  amount  of  our  national 
wealth  ;  or  whether  they  are  only  (according  to  my  idea) 
a  mortgage  on  the  real  property  of  the  nation,  diminish¬ 
ing  its  value  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  enrich  the 
holders  of  paper,  or  stock  ? — • 

But,  before  we  proceed  to  discuss  this  question,  let 
us  fairly  and  fully  understand  each  other,  that  we  may 
not  appear  to  differ  on  points,  in  which  we  exactly 
agree. 

I 

A  considerable  part  of  your  argument  is  directed 
to  prove  that  gold  constitutes  wealth,  which  I  never 
intended  to  deny ;  as  gold  and  silver  are  considered 

*  l  I  .  .  N 
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valuable,  and  will  purchase  commodities  in  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  they  may  be  justly  esteemed  as  pos¬ 
sessing  intrinsic  value,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  allow  that 
the  quantity  of  these  metals,  which  a  nation  possesses,  is 
a  solid  addition  to  its  property,  and  ought  to  be  reckoned 
as  such  in  addition  to  the  value  of  its  lands,  buildings, 
merchandize,  shipping  &c. — But  you  must  be  sensible, 
that  our  national  debt  (to  say  nothing  of  our  other 
branches  of  paper  currency)  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
advanced  in  specie,  though,  when  you  say  “  I  pay  for 
my  share  in  the  funds  in  guineas,”  you  reason  as  if  you 
supposed  it  is  ;  the  national  debt  at  present  is  about  four 
hundred  millions  sterling ;  what  our  specie  may  be,  I  do 
not  exactly  know  ;  but  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  ail  the 
coin  and  bullion  in  the  kingdom  amount  to  a  tenth  part 
of  that  sum. 

Let  us  therefore  keep  to  the  point,  and  examine  paper 
currency,  and  paper  currency  only,  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  convince  you,  that  it  is  not  property  in  a  national 
sense  (though  it  is  to  individual  possessors)  ;  and  that 
it  cannot  be  lent,  or  advanced  to  foreigners.* — 

Because  the  bankers,  and  money-dealers  in  London, 
can  advance  any  number  of  millions  by  way  of  loan, 
to  the  ministers,  you  seem  to  suppose  they  could  with 
equal  facility,  advance  them  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
But  I  hope  the  fallacy  of  this  will  appear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  considerations— 

I  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  (though  its 
accuracy  is  a  matter  of  little,  or  no  consequence)  that  the 
balance  of  foreign  trade,  in  favour  of  England,  is  two 
millions  sterling  per  annum,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
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merchandize  we  export  annually  to  foreigners,  exceeds 
the  merchandize  we  import  from  them,  by  two  millions 
in  value. — 

» . 

If  government  have  no  occasion  to  make  remittances 
to  the  Continent,  this  two  millions  finds  its  way  into 
England  (not  in  paper,  but)  in  gold  and  silver,  either 
coined,  or  uncoined;  hence  you  frequently  read  in  the 
newspapers,  of  considerable  remittances  being  received 
by  our  merchants  in  specie,  or  bullion,  from  those  coun¬ 
tries,  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favour, 
such  as  Hamburgh,  Portugal,  &c  :  -—the  bullion,  I  believe, 
is  principally  purchased  by,  and  deposited  in,  the  Bank  of 
England. — 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  government  can,  if  they  please, 
advance  to  foreigners  every  year  either  as  a  loan  or  gift, 
the  whole  of  this  balance  of  trade,  without  sensibly 
affecting  the  resources  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  i.  e. 
they  will  not,  by  so  doing,  deprive  us  of  any  part  of  our 
present  property,  but  only  prevent  us  from  enjoying  the 
benefits  which  might  arise  from  accumulating  the  excess 
produced  by  our  industry  and  ceconomy. — Whether  go¬ 
vernment  suffer  this  two  millions  of  bullion,  &c.  to  come 
into  the  country,  and  then  send  it  out  again ;  or  whether, 
like  private  merchants,  they  appoint  some  house  on  the 
Continent  to  draw  bills  on  them,  and  by  the  sale  of  those 
bills,  to  arrest  the  specie  on  its  passage  to  England,  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  to  our  argument. 

But  if  government  should  have  occasion  (and  they 
alas  !  too  often  have)  to  advance  to  foreign  nations  by 
loan  or  subsidy,  a  greater  sum  than  this  balance  of  trade 
amounts  to,  they  have  no  possible  means  of  doing  it,  but 
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by  sending  specie  out  of  the  small  stock  we  have  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  country  or  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  wheil 
all  this  is  exhausted,  our  power  of  advancing  to  foreigners 
is  at  end— we  can  advance  no  further,  but  by  sending 
them  merchandize  to  a  greater  amount  than  we  receive 
back  from  them,  which  you  know  must  have  its 
limits,  and  narrow  limits  too. 

These  observations  are  not  only  clear  in  theory,  but 
fully  confirmed  by  experience  :  every  practical  merchant 
knows  that  when  government  make  advances  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  &c.,  by  accept¬ 
ing  bills  instead  of  remitting  specie,  it  has  a  very  sensible 
and  pernicious  effect  on  the  rate  of  exchange,  which 
becomes  more  unfavourable  to  England,  though  I  cannot 
enter  fully  into  this  complicated  subject  without  digress¬ 
ing  too  far  from  my  present  purpose. — And  during  the 
last  war,  the  loans  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  being 
principally  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  in  specie ,  diminished 
our  small  stock  of  that  article,  in  so  sensible  and  alarm¬ 
ing  a  degree,  as  to  bring  on  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  has  ever  since  been  obliged  to 
refuse  payments  in  specie,  and  to  call  in  the  sanction  of 
government  to  support  that  measure.  On  this  subject 
I  could  make  remarks,  which  the  love  of  my  country 
would  rather  lead  me  to  bury  in  oblivion.— 

I  hope  you  will  now  be  convinced  thatdn  our  Trans¬ 
actions  with  foreign  nations,  paper  currency  neither  is, 
nor  can  be,  used  as  property,  but  only  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  something  more  substantial  than  itself,  and  deriv¬ 
ing  all  its  value  from  the  facility,  with  which  it  can  be 
exchanged  for  that  something. — But  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  the  matter  still  clearer.—  If  you  go  over  to  the 
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Continent  with  Bank  of  England  notes  in  your  pocket, 
to  Hamburgh,  for  instance,  any  intelligent  merchant  will 
take  them  of  you,  as  he  would  a  bill  upon  England,  and 
give  you  the  money  of  his  country  for  them,  in  greater 
or  less  quantity,  according  as  the  course  of  exchange 
happens  to  be ;  but  these  notes  will  not  pass  current 
among  foreigners  for  years  together,  as  they  do  with  us  ; 
they  will  almost  immediately  be  sent  back  into  England, 
and  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  exchanged  for  sub¬ 
stantial  property. — Now  let  us  suppose  that  government, 
actuated  by  your  views,  should  determine  to  try  the 
experiment  on  an  expensive  scale,  and  lend  one  hundred 
millions  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany — The  minister 
contracts  with  the  monied  interest  for  a  loan,  he  raises 
100  millions  in  such  kind  of  paper  as  passes  current  with 
us,  and  deposits  that  paper  in  the  'Bank  of  England ; 
his  next  consideration  is,  how  he  shall  get  this  money 
conveyed  to  the  continent.  For  the  sake  of  argument, 
I  will  admit,  (though  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  believe 
it  true)  that  he  can  find  as  much  bullion  in  uncoined 
gold  and  silver,  as  many  guineas,  shillings,  and  pieces  of 
coin,  either  of  our  own,  oi  foreign  nations,  as  will  amount 
to  40  millions  sterling. — Regardless  of  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  he  drains  it  at  once  of  all  its  specie,  and  sends 
it  across  the  ocean  in  a  frigate  : —  when  it  arrives  at 
Vienna,  the  Austrian  government  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  paying  it  away,  as  its  various  necessities  require,  and 
as  gold  and  silver  possess  an  intrinsic  value  (as  I  allow  in 
the  commencement  of  this  paper)  equal  to  the  sum  for 
which  they  are  paid,  it  will  continue  circulating  from 
hand  to  hand  for  centuries,  and  in  all  probability  will 
never  see  England  more. —  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  per¬ 
nicious  consequences,  which  such  a  step  as  this  would 
produce  in  our  own  country,  but  proceed  to  consider  how 
the  remaining  sum  of  60  millions  must  be  managed. 
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Having  no  more  specie  to  dispose  of,  the  minister 
must  remit  this  sum  in  paper,  and  perhaps  the  properest 
paper  he  can  send,  would  be  Bank  of  England  notes, 
which,  when  received  at  Vienna,  would  be  disposed  of, 
like  coin,  in  paying  the  creditors  of  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment,  or  in  purchasing  whatever  they  might  want  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state.— On  the  credit  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  its  Bank,  perhaps  no  foreigner  would  refuse 
to  take  them,  and  for  a  little  while  they  would  pass  in 
payment  from  one  person  to  another,  but  it  could  not 
be  for  long — they  would  very  soon  travel  towards  En¬ 
gland,  and  perhaps  arrive  at  Hamburgh,  where  the  holders 
would  endeavour  to  dispose  of  them ;  if  the  balance  of 
trade  with  Hamburgh  should  then  happen  to  be  two 
millions  in  favour  of  England,  the  merchants  would 
purchase  Bank  Notes  to  that  amount,  and  send  them 
over  instead  of  specie. —  The  remaining  58  millions 
remain  still  on  hand,  and  it  not  being  possible  to  sell 
them  at  Hamburgh  or  any-where  on  the  continent,  the 
holders  come  over  to  England  and  offer  them  at  the 
Bank  for  payment,  where  they  receive  such  answer  as 
this. — 

cc  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  you  the  amount  of 
these  notes  in  specie  or  bullion,  as  we  have  none  left, 
nor  is  there  any  in  the  nation,  but  our  government  having, 
by  law,  rendered  them  a  legal  tender,  you  will  without 
difficulty,  pay  them  away  in  this  country,  for  any  thing 
you  have  occasion  to  buy  !” 

On  receiving  this  answer,  the  poor  Germans  find  the 
only  resource  they  have  left,  is  to  purchase  British  com¬ 
modities  of  some  sort  or  other.  To  lay  out  so  immense 
a  sum  as  58  millions,  in  merchandize,  would  be  next 
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to  impossible,  or  if  they  could  even  effect  it,  they  would 
still  be  unable  to  dispose  of  so  immense  a  stock — -it  is 
most  probable,  they  would  at  last  invest  it  in  land  and 
houses,  and  having  much  money,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  realise  it,  they  would  become  the  purchasers  at  every 
sale,  as  they  had  better  give  twice  its  value  for  an  estate 
(in  paper)  than  have  no  property  at  all. 

58  millions  of  British  property,  of  the  very  soil  and 
substance  of  our  country,  are  thus  at  one  stroke  trans¬ 
ferred  to  foreigners,  who  retire  to  their  native  land,  and 
cause  their  rents  to  be  annually  remitted  there,  to  the 
great  impoverishment  of  Britain ;  thus,  what  we  receive 
from  foreigners  for  interest  of  the  money  we  lend  them, 
would  be  paid  them  back  in  the  rent  of  our  lands,  which 
they  come  here  and  purchase  with  our  money,  and  thus 
in  every  point  of  view,  paper  currency  appears  to  be, 
what  it  really  is,  neither  more,  nor  less  than  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  real  property,  and  the  vehicle  invented  by 
commercial  nations  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  property. 

/,  ^  0 

Having  said  thus  much,  respecting  paper  currency 
in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  I  shall  now  come 
nearer  home,  and  consider  in  what  manner  it  is  raised, 
and  on  what  ground  it  stands,  in  our  own  country.  One 
pertinent  instance  may  be  as  good  as  a  thousand. 

A  gentleman  possessed  of  landed  property  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  amount, but  without  money,  (Mr.  R.  C.  Broadley, 
for  instance,)  commences  banker ;  he  issues  notes  to  the 
amount  of  100,000/.  which  are  readily  taken  in  the 
country,  from  a  conviction  that  he  is  a  man  of  property, 
and  able  to  give  value  for  them  whenever  required.  On 
issuing  these  notes,  he  obtains  their  full  amount  in  cash, 
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or  in  Bank  notes,  or  at  least  in  mercantile  bills,  which, 
when  they  become  due,  may  be  turned  into  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  notes. — Here  then  you  see  a  man  worth,  I  will 
suppose,  300,000/.  in  real  estate,  who  by  the  system  of 
banking  and  paper  currency,  obtains,  through  the  mere 
credit  of  his  name,  the  command  of  100,000/.  more, 
which  he  may  employ  in  purchasing  land,  or  stock,  or 
any  thing  he  judges  most  conducive  to  his  interest. 
Suppose  he  lends  the  whole  sum  to  government,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  invests  it  in  the  funds. — He  now 
appears  to  be  worth  400,000/.  but  it  is  merely  an  appear¬ 
ance,  for  if  his  creditors  come  upon  him  for  payment  of 
his  notes,  he  must  sell  his  stock  to  discharge  them,  and 
thus  is  reduced  to  the  possession  of  land  alone,  as  before 
he  commenced  banker.  It  is  very  clear  that  his  share  of 
the  national  debt  cannot  be  accounted  property,  either 
to  himself,  or  the  nation.  But  if,  instead  of  selling  his 
stock  to  pay  oft'  his  notes,  he  transfers,  to  every  holder 
of  the  notes,  as  much  stock  as  will  liquidate  his  demand, 
these  men  become  the  creditors  of  government,  and  surely 
(you  will  be  ready  to  say)  their  part  of  the  national 
debt  must  be  considered  as  property,  it  being  purchased 
with  money  which  they  have  been  saving  by  frugality 
and  ceconomy  out  of  the  profits  of  their  various  business 
and  employments.  That  it  is  property  to  them,  I  do 
not  deny,  but  that  it  is  not  so  to  the  nation,  I  prove  as 
follows: 

The  executive  government  is  the  representative  of  the 
nation,  and  whatever  they  do,  may  be  considered  as  the 
act  of  the  whole  nation  in  its  collective  capacity.  When¬ 
ever,  therefore,  money  is  wanted  for  national  purposes, 
they  borrow  the  circulating  medium  of  those,  who  are  in 
possession  of  it,  and  levy  taxes  on  the  whole  nation  to 
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defray  the  interest.  One  class  of  society  thus  becomes 
creditors,  and  themselves  and  the  rest  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  are  debtors.  The  whole  transaction  is 
nothing  more  than  a  transfer  of  property  from  one  hand 
to  another,  and  the  nation,  in  its  collective  capacity,  is 
neither  richer  nor  poorer,  for  having  a  public  debt  of 
400  millions,  except  so  far  as  part  of  that  debt  may  be 
owing  to  foreigners,  which  is  entirely  out  of  our  present 
consideration.  When  10  millions  are  borrowed  by  a 
loan,  certainly  those  who  hold  this  loan,  are  in  possession 
of  10  millions  of  property,  and  that  sum  appears  at 
first  sight,  to  be  created,  or  added  to  the  existing  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  nation  ;  but  when  we  consider  that  all  the 
property  in  the  country  is  called  on  to  contribute  500,000/. 
per  annum,  to  pay  the  interest,  it  is  evident  that  that 
property  is  lessened  in  value  by  the  new  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  500,000/.  per  annum,  or  at  20  years’  pur¬ 
chase,  we  may  say  it  is  lessened  in  value,  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sum  of  10,000,000/. —  Thus,  what  one  part  of 
society  appears  to  gain,  the  other  part  of  society  always 
loses  by  the  creation  of  a  national  debt. 

As  this  is  the  very  point*  which  I  have  to  illustrate, 
I  will  place -it,  if  possible,  in  a  still  clearer  light.  I,  as  an 
individual,  possess  1000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  want  this  wheat  to  feed  my  fellow-citizens,  the 
soldiers  ;  I  therefore  sell  it  to  them  for  4000/.  but  not 
being  in  want  of  money,  they,  instead  of  paying  me  the 
amount,  give  me  a  piece  of  paper,  in  which  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  I  am  a  creditor  to  the  nation  for  4000/.  and 
promise  that  I  shall  be  paid  200/.  per  annum  interest, 
out  of  the  national  taxes  ;  though  this  piece  of  paper  is 
as  good  as  4000/.  property  to  me ,  you  will  not  say  that 
it  is  property  to  the  nation,  or  that  the  nation  is  one 
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farthing  richer  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  document.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  mort¬ 
gage,  which  I  possess  upon  the  property  of  the  nation^ 
and  in  consequence  of  my  possessing  it,  my  fellow- 
citizens  are  obliged  every  year,  to  give  a  part  of  the 
income  of  their  property,  and  the  profits  of  their  indus¬ 
try,  to  me. 

I  therefore  do  assert  with  the  fullest  confidence,  that 
national  debt  is  not  national  property,  or  that  Great 
Britain  is  not  one  farthing  richer  in  consequence  of 
Government  owing  400  millions  to  their  subjects,  than 
it  would  be,  if  they  owed  them  nothing. 

I  am,  however,  free  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  some 
Senses ,  in  which  our  national  debt  should  be  considered 
as  property  ; — to  make  my  argument  on  this  subject  clear, 
I  will  estimate  the  national  debt  at  one  tenth  of  all  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and  the  value  of  land,  at  20  years5 
rent — I  possess  10  acres  of  land,  which,  directly  and 
indirectly,  pays  taxes  to  the  amount  of  3s.  per  acre  per 
annum ;  and  under  this  burden  of  taxes,  will  let  for 
1/.  7s.  per  acre—  its  value  may  be  estimated  thus —  10 
acres  at  1/.  7s.  per  acre,  is  13/.  10,9.  per  annum  ;  and 
at  20  years’  purchase  is  worth  270 /.  that  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  my  land  is  worth  270/. ;  but  if  the 
national  debt  were  paid  off,  and  all  our  taxes  were  abolish¬ 
ed,  it  would  let  for  1/.  10s.  per  acre,  or  15/.  per  annum, 
and  be  worth  300/.  Thus,  if  you  would,  in  pounds 
sterling,  estimate  the  property  of  the  nation,  taking 
things  at  their  present  value  in  money,  you  must  add  the 
national  debt,  because  the  national  debt  depreciates  their 
value,  and  if  this  mortgage  (as  I  call  it)  of  400  millions 
were  paid  off,  the  national  property  would  be  worth- 
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400  millions  more  than  it  is  under  present  circum¬ 
stances.—  I  will  give  you  another  simile. —  I  have  400/. 
in  money,  and  purchase  a  house  for  800/.  to  pay  for 
which,  I  borrow  400/.  of  you  on  mortgage — this  house, 
though  nominally  mine,  becomes  in  reality  the  joint 
property  of  us  both,  and  we  are  equally  interested  in  it. 
If  a  person  were  estimating  public  property  ,\  and  consi- 
sidered  things  instead  of  persons,  he  would  say,  here 
is  a  house  which  I  put  down  at  800/. — but  if  he  estimated 
public  property  as  the  aggregate  of  property  possessed 
by  individuals,  he  would  say,  I.  H.  has  400/.  property  in 
such  a  house,  and  R.  P.  has  400/.  property  in  such  a 
mortgage — in  either  way  it  comes  eventually  to  the  same 
thing  :  it  is  the  house  which  constitutes  property,  and 
the  piece  of  paper,  which  constitutes  the  mortgage, 

amounts  to  nothing  at  all  in  a  national  view. 

\ 

On  the  same  principle,  I  allow,  that  when  Govern¬ 
ment  lays  a  tax  upon  property,  it  is  perfectly  right  that 
they  should  consider  the  Funds  as  property,  because 
they  are  such  to  the  possessors,  in  exactly  the  same  sense 
as  your  mortgage  on  my  house  is  property  to  you  j  this, 
I  conceive,  will  need  no  further  illustration, 

i 

These  remarks  might  be  extended  to  a  much  greater 
length,  but,  as  I  conceive  them  to  be  already  sufficiently 
long,  I  shall,  for  the  present,  hasten  to  subscribe  myself. 

Sir, 

Your  Most  Obedient  Servant, 

John  Hill, 

Pryme-  Street,  Sculcoates , 

23 rd  Sept.  1805. 


-» 
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Letter  Jrom  a  Friend ,  on  the  above  Remarks  of  Fir, 

Hill 


Dear  Sir, 


I  return  you,  with  many  thanks,  Mr.  HilPs 
argumentative  Letter,  which  I  am  much  pleased  with, 
as  far  as  I  comprehend  him. —  But,  however  he  eluci¬ 
dates  his  original  position,  I  think  he  has  not  taken  into 
his  account,  the  multifarious  advantages ,  which  certainly 
accrue  to  a  commercial  nation  from  the  national  debt. 
And  these,  I  think,  may  be  fairly  concluded  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  property. —  Since  such  solid  advantages  may 
not  be  foregone,  without  loss  of  property,  and  when 
possessed,  ought  to  be  held  as  equivalent  to  a  proportion 
of  property,  equal  to  such  advantages  •> —  if  so,  the 
national  debt  may  not  be  considered  as  a  diminution  of 
national  property,  equivalent  with  the  nominal  sum  of 
that  debt.  The  great  Question  about  Bank  payments 
seems  undecided  ;  but  the  review  of  Sir  John  Sinclair’s 
Remarks,  on  that  subject,  is  the  most  decidedly  severe 
and  ironical,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  of  any  thing 
I  have  read  a  long  time  ;  at  the  same  time,  not  rude, 
but  gentlemanly,  and  scholar-like. — Pray  read  it. 

We  were  told,  when  I  was  at  Hull,  that  an  English 
guinea  would,  on  the  continent,  be  exchanged  for  1/.  7s. 
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Sir  Mark  Sykes  brought  home  most  of  those  he  took 
out,  because  at  Malta,  and  in  Sicily,  they  were  current 
but  for  185. 

•  \ 

We  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  bullion  in  England. 
It  will  be  not  much  mended  by  the  exportation,  at  a 
manifest  loss,  of  the  pay  for  our  armies  in  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  Sicily ;  besides  the  garrisons  of  Malta  and 
Gibraltar. 


I  am. 


Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 
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A  LETTER 

Addressed  to  John  Hill ,  Esq.,  which  ought  to  have 
preceded  Mr.  Hill’s  Letter. 


Dear  Sir, 

i 

To  ascertain  the  effect  produced  on  the  value 
of  all  property  by  the  liquidation,  or  purchase  of  the  five 
per  cents,  and  of  course  by  the  reduction  (by  an  Act  of 
Parliament)  of  the  legal  Interest  to  4  per  cent,  consider  all 
England  as  a  landed  estate,  the  Stocks  as  its  mortgage  : 
of  course  pay  off  part  of  the  national  mortgage,  and 
then  you  increase  the  value  of  the  nation’s  property, 
by  the  sum  paid  off. 

When  the  India  Company  paid  off,  the  last  year,  many 
bonds  due  in  India,  your  stock  rose.  The  stocks  are  a 
capital  employed  by  a  society,  in  a  kind  of  banking 
trade,  who  export  gold  and  silver  to  countries,  where  it 
sells  higher  than  in  England,  and  import  from  where  it  is 
lower.  They  gain  therefore  only  the  difference  between 
the  two  prices.  Now  if  all  the  stocks  were  paid  off,  the 
sums  now  composing  the  stocks  and  locked  up  in  them 
in  the  thick  form  of  solid  bullion,  and  now  only  leaving 
by  trade  the  above-named  small  gain  or  profit,  these 
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sums  would  be  employed  either  in  manufactures,  or  ship¬ 
building,  or  house-building,  or  tillage  of  waste,  and 
drainage  of  watery  land ;  or  in  high  roads,  or  in  canals, 
or  in  barter  of  goods  at  a  domestic,  or  foreign,  market ; 
or  in  new  mines  ;  or  in  new  trades,  which  would  be 
opened  by  chemical  discoveries. 

» 

Consider  the  difference  between  the  profit  an  individual 
makes  (or  a  nation,  which  is  only  a  collection  of  indi¬ 
viduals)  of  100k  in  trade,  and  1001.  at  interest.  A. 
makes  (in  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  or  joiner)  50l. 
with  which  he  feeds  his  family  :  B.  only  5l. !  How  does 

A.  make  50l.  ?  By  turning  over  his  capital  several  times 
in  a  year.  A.  makes  a  sum  equal  to  the  legal  interest  of 
lOOOl.  or  ten  times  his  real  capital.  A.  is  also  of  greater 
service  to  his  country,  than  B.  :  A.,  by  frequently  turning 
over  his  property,  causes  a  vast  circulation  of  money  : 

B.  can  only  spend  5l.  per  annum,  can  only  cause  5l.  to 
circulate  :  A.  in  gaining  his  50l.  per  annum,  probably 
circulates  7001. !  Such  too  is  the  difference  between  the 
internal  wealth  of  a  trading,  and  the  poverty  of  an  un- 
trading,  uncommercial,  unmanufacturing,  nation  (like 
Spain,  for  instance,  that  sieve,  which  merely  receives 
gold  and  silver  from  her  mines,  and  buys  manufactures 
with  her  gold,  leaving  all  the  profit  of  the  labour  in  a 
foreign  country.  Spain  is  an  agent  for  others). 

Hence  too  the  evil  of  locking  up  money  in  public 
stocks  (that  national  mortgage).  It  does  not  circulate, 
it  is  not  turned  over  in  trade,  it  does  not  set  one  loom  at 
work,  or  fit  out  one  ship  ! 

Hence  of  course,  the  immense  advantage  of  buying  up, 
and  paying  off  the  stocks.  For  the  400  (nominal)  mil- 
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lions,  now  laid  up  in  the  stocks,  now  a  sum  borrowed 

* 

and  claiming  an  annual  interest  (called  taxes had  they 
been  spent  in  improving  waste  and  crown  lands,  opening 

new  mines,  new  canals,  Ac.  would  have  made  England  a 

♦ 

garden,  and  increased  her  manufactures,  &c. 

Consequently  the  sinking  fund ,  by  paying  off  the  stock, 
whose  interest  is  the  heaviest  (the  5  per  cents)  will  par¬ 
tially  produce  these  good  effects  :  the  reducing  the 
interest  of  the  remaining  .5  per  cent  stock,  to  4  per  cent, 
lessens  the  burthen  (the  mortgage)  still  more,  and 
quickens  the  progressive  accumulation  of  the  sinking  fund: 
— how?  with  two  annual  millions  you  surely  can  buy 
up  more  of  the  4  than  the  5  per  cents ;  you  buy  up  more 
than  one  fourth  more  ! 

Again,  by  compelling  (by  an  Act  of  Parliament)  the 
holders  of  the  5  per  cents  to  sell,  you  eventually  compel 
them  either  to  take  4  per  cents,  by  your  buying  into  the 
4  per  cents,  or  to  push  their  money  into  trade,  into 
tillage,  into  manufactures,  &c.  i.  e.  you  increase  the  cir¬ 
culating  sums  employed  in  trade ;  you  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  profits  arising  from  labour ,  you  increase 
domestic,  interiour  trades.  If  there  be  60  millions  ster¬ 
ling  in  the  5  per  cent  stock,  and  the  sinking  fund  buys 
up  30  millions,  the  30  millions  is  cast  into  trade,  and  as 
trade  leaves  a  profit  of  20  per  cent,  and  trade  allows  a 
man  to  trade  to  double  the  amount  of  his  capital,  therefore 
the  national  trade  is  swelled  by  60  millions ,  each  million 
yielding  20  per  cent !  You  see  the  immense  increase  of 
national  profit  by  buying  them  up.  In  a  war,  men  draw 
their  money  out  of  business,  and  put  it  in  the  stocks :  trade 
of  course  lessens  ;  if  the  stocks  are  lessened,  that  money 
comes  into  trade.  Then  what  effect  is  produced  on  the 
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land  ?  The  whole  land  of  England  must  rise  in  value, 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  mortgage  upon  the  land 
is  paid  off.  Britain  would  profit  two  ways,  by  paying  off 
her  old  incumbrances,  and  borrowing  money  at  a  lower 
interest,  by  increasing  her  circulating  capital  in  trade, 
and  her  credit  from  that  increase  of  capital.  Who 
would  be  injured,  by  lowering  the  legal  interest  of 
money  ?  You  say,  all  who  live  by  the  interest  of  their 
money — all  mortgagees,  all,  who  subsist  by  an  annual 
sum  of  money,  incapable  of  increase.  Would  they  be  much 
injured  ?  No.  If  the  national  debt  were  all  discharged, 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  25  millions  annually,  would 
be  taken  off,  would  not  be  drawn  from  your  income,  i.  e. 
all  the  English  would  be  richer  by  25  millions,  and  each 
citizen,  by  a  proportionate  part  of  these  25  millions. 
But  how  would  he  be  richer  ?  Take  away  the  tax  upon 
any  article  (the  tax  on  wine  for  instance,  or  on  hats,  or 
on  leather,)  the  dealer  could  afford  it  cheaper  by  the  sum 
of  that  tax.  Timber,  furniture,  houses,  rents,  ships, 
would  be  lower,  if  the  tax  on  timber  were  removed. 
The  tax  on  incomes  is  a  stronger  case  in  point !  In 
Poland,  where  the  taxes  are  few,  land  is  cheap,  corn  is 
cheap,  and  labour.  Remove  the  taxes  (i.  e.  those  laid  on 
to  pay  the  stocks ,)  then  land  will  be  sold,  free  from 
those  incumbrances,  land  will  fall,  corn  will  fall.  You 
say,  what  then  becomes  of  those  who  have  bought  land 
high  ?  I  ask,  why  was  it  bought  high  ?  because  of  the 
taxes  :  remove  those  taxes,  and  their  amount,  or  value, 
or  incumbrance,  raises  to  you  the  value  of  your  land  : 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  I  buy  a  freehold,  or  a 
copyhold,  if  I  buy  the  two  estates  at  a  proportionate 
price .  Now  all  taxes,  all  outpayments  act  like  a  fine  on 
a  copyhold  estate  :  buy  up  the  fine,  and  your  land 
becomes  freehold  ;  remove  a  tax,  and  your  land  is  more 
valuable. 
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What  is  its  effect  on  the  corn,  and  other  produce 

* 

of  the  land  ?  Corn  must  fall  also  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  more  profitable  to  the  farmer.  Take  the 
example  of  tythes.  When  you  are  presented  gratis 
with  your  tythes,  the  old  amount  of  them  is  added  to 
the  sum  you  sell  the  corn  for.  In  the  same  way  pay  off, 
by  the  sinking  fund,  your  national  taxes  for  the  public 
debt,  and  you  can  afford  your  corn  at  a  lower  rate, 
because  you  have  no  outpayment,  no  tythe,  no  tax  to 
pay  for  your  field  of  corn  ;  because  you  have  not  to  add 
this  tax,  this  outpayment  to  the  expence  of  labour,  of 
dung,  &c. 

* 

Thus,  if  public  taxes  be  decreased ,  every  man’s 
income  is  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Again  recur  to 
the  tax  upon  income .  Even  the  monied  man's  income 
is  increased,  because  his  food,  his  wine  and  corn,  his 
house-rent,  his  clothes,  cost  him  a  less  price,  as  they  are 
afforded  lower  by  the  taxes,  once  laid  on  them,  being 
now  taken  off!  The  stockholder  in  the  3  and  4  per 
cents  would  be  benefited,  because  both  would  rise  in 
value  for  many  reasons. 

What  an  immense  advantage  is  derived  from  a  sinking 
fund,  regularly  increased  by  two  annual  millions,  and 
accumulating  by  compound  interest ! 

*  /  <  ,  i 

It  acts  as  a  mine  of  gold  annually  productive,  worked 
at  no  expence .  The  tree  grows,  while  the  gardener 
sleeps  !  1001.  doubles  in  14  years,  and  becomes  4001.  in 
25  years.  Franklin’s  fortune,  left  in  13  parts  to  the 
13  United  States,  will  prevent  any  tax.  Pompey’s 
donation  to  the  Roman  treasury  prevented  any  tax ! 
Thelusson’s  provisionary  and  conditional  donation,  will 
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(if  his  sons  have  not  the  successors  specified)  of  itself 
pay  off  our  public  debt,  and  prevent  taxes. 

This  reduction  of  interest  cannot  take  place  in  a  Mr, 
because  a  Government  borrows  money  at  even  6  per 
cent :  and  by  a  natural  course  of  things,  it  does 
take  place  in  peace,  because  money  is  plentiful,  is  a 
drug,  and  seldom  reaches  4  per  cent. 

I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your’s  sincerely, 

P. 
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A  PICTURE  OF  MODERN  PARIS, 

In  a  Letter  thence,  12 th  August,  1806.  Trans- 

# 

luted  from  a  German  anonymous  Author . 


X  cannot  conceive,  why  no  person  in  France,  or  in  any 
country,  has  undertaken  to  present  us  with  a  complete 
picture  of  the  results  from  the  French  revolution:  I 
mean,  its  consequences  at  the  present  time. 

The  turn,  which  the  Revolution  may  take  in  the  next 
fifty  years,  should  not  hinder  us  from  presenting  the 
reader  with  the  mere  temporary  view  of  it,  which  may 
instruct  and  amuse  the  present  age  without  endangering 
the  cause  of  morals.  “  Our  dear”  Paris  has  lately 
improved  most  astonishingly  in  external  appearance, 
without  any  diminution  of  its  ancient  depravity  of  soul. 
In  our  marriages,  the  advocates  and  divorce-brokers,  at 
present,  are  rarely  employed.  For  the  justices  of  the 
peace  receive  an  husband  and  wife  in  a  very  civil  manner 
upon  their  first  complaint  against  each  other :  they 
present  to  the  parties  a  frightful  picture  of  the  charges  of 
law,  of  chicanery,  of  delays  from  one  term  to  another  \ 
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the  good  man  and  his  spouse  then  take  the  affair  under  a 
second  and  more  serious  consideration,  and,  before  they 
expose  to  the  public  eye  the  quarrel,  they  become  appa¬ 
rently  reconciled,  but  in  reality  more  secretly  alienated. 
A  silly  woman  hears,  perhaps,  at  a  dance,  where  “  her 
dear”  passes  the  Sunday  night  with  his  chere  amie  :  in 
the  violence  of  her  first  indignation  she  seeks  the  fatal 
spot :  and  now  the  sober  pair  agitate  each  other  by 
reproaches  on  his  part,  and  by  her  tears  :  such  a  woman, 
in  my  opinion,  is  in  the  wrong.  She  ought  to  respect 
public  appearances,  and  to  settle  the  quarrel  in  private. 
She  ought  to  have  recollected,  that  her  good  man  has 
only  one  Sunday  in  the  whole  month  to  himself,  and  that 
he  devotes  at  least  the  other  three  to  her  service.  She 
ought  not  to  make  so  loud  an  outcry  for  so  miserable 
an  affair.  When  the  woman  applies  to  the  magistrate,  he 
does  not  say  that  she  is  wrong  in  the  main  point,  but 
he  condemns  her  for  injudicious  plans :  he  coolly 
observes,  we  should  not  cut  off  our  own  nose;  we  should 
not  expose  our  shame  before  a  witness.  The  father-con¬ 
fessor  induces  her  to  hush  the  business  from  respect  for 
her  children,  that  they  may  never  learn  the  faults  of 
their  father.  Hence  it  may  be  easily  conjectured,  that  a 
jealous  husband  finds  the  public  condemn  him,  because 
for  the  common  honour  of  the  public  manners  he  should 
not  seem  to  be  too  deeply  concerned  at  the  conduct  of 
his  rib.  The  principal  point  is,  not  to  avoid  the  sin,  but 
to  conceal  it. — In  the  obligations  between  parents  and 
children,  it  is  somewhat  similar :  the  law  renders  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to*  marry  without  the  consent  of 
the  parents.  But  the  law  has  not  forbid  them  to  beget 
children :  it  is  therefore  sufficient, — that  it  is  not  notori¬ 
ously  known  whether  the  offspring  be  bastards,  or  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  that  they  do  not  come  into  life  with  the  consent 
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of  the  old  people.  The  public  morals  therefore  have  not 
suffered  at  all,  so  long  as  no  disgraceful  stain  is  apparent. 
When  we  see  the  difficulty  of  marrying  without  the 
consent  of  the  parents,  it  is  so  much  the  easier  to  form  an 
adulterous  connection.  The  whole  regulation  of  keeping 
house  by  two  persons,  neither  of  whom  probably  have 
reached  their  18th  year,  is  therefore  the  more  frequent 
occurrence.  If  this  kind  of  life  be  not  called  house¬ 
keeping,  it  may  at  least  be  termed  concubinage.  The 
father  and  mother  lose  at  least  no  part  of  their  respecta¬ 
bility.  The  children  have  not  acted  against  the  consent 
of  their  parents,  because  they  have  never  asked  it.  The 
old  people  have,  in  many  cases,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
establishment— and  they  save  the  girl’s  dowry.  Both 
the  young  people  live  by  their  own  industry:  they  are 
frequently  driven  from  their  father’s  roof  in  the  13th  and 
14th  year,  to  earn  their  own  subsistence. — The  grand¬ 
mother  then  speaks  out,  not  indeed  of  her  grand-child, 
but  of  her  unmarried  son’s  child.  The  father,  whose 
daughter  lives  in  this  adulterous  manner,  calls  her  bed¬ 
fellow,  not  her  husband,  but  her  man :  such  a  virgin 
receives  her  ticket  of  absolution  without  any  difficulty, 
and  is  not  reproached  for  her  bastards.  The  priests 
baptise  all  living  creatures  of  a  Christian  brood  ;  it  is  not 
every  pocket,  which  can  pay  the  fee  of  marriage,  but 
most,  that  of  a  baptism.  The  extent  of  the  city,  and  the 
crowded  population  in  every  quarter,  and  even  in  every 
room  of  an  house,  preclude  all  censorial  inspection  of 
secret  immoralities.  No  man  regards  such  events : 
when  a  child  is  born,  all  believe  that  it  must  have  had  a 
father,  and  he,  who  introduces  the  midwife,  is  never 
deemed  by  the  neighbour  the  real  begetter  of  the  child, 
but  only  the  “good  and  kind”  husband. 
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In  the  more  vulgar  enjoyments  of  this  nature,  a  person, 
may  succeed  without  any  difficulty,  if  he  only  pay  a 
proper  attention  to  outward  appearances.  A  fine  woman, 
who  is  better  dressed  than  her  circumstances  will  allow, 
and  on  that  account  naturally  becomes  a  subject  of  our 
suspicion,  will  not  be  blamed  on  that  account,  so  long  as 
she  carries  on  the  affair  with  some  degree  of  honour  and 
secrecy.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  a  pretty 
woman  in  the  middle  classes  of  life,  who  is  neither 
advantageously  married,  nor  elevated  in  rank  by  her 
nuptials,  has  not  a  right  to  pay  attention  to  outward 
appearances.  If  she  complain  of  hard  times,  she  is  con* 
sidered  as  a  poor  silly  wretch,  if  not  absolutely  a  bad 
woman,  who  pays  no  attention  to  common  decency. 
She  is  reproached  for  her  mean  dress,  and  told  even  to 
her  face,  that  in  the  present  times  when  men  know  how 
to  allow  a  wife  all  her  rights,  she  must  either  be  a  silly 
fool,  or  too  proudly  virtuous,  not  to  avail  herself  of  her 
personal  charms.  Consequently,  a  woman  who  has  a 
natural  turn  for  enjoying  life,  may  pursue  her  plans  with 
decency,  and  a  kind  of  reputation.  She  is  still  more 
worthy  of  our  love,  in  proportion  as  she  possesses  the  art 
of  over-stepping  in  an  elegant  and  easy  style  certain 
bounds  of  strict  morals.  She  is  said  on  that  account  to 
be  the  more  the  woman  of  spirit  and  of  life,  the  less 
apparent  her  deviations  are  :  i.  e.  the  more  she  is  enabled 
by  it  to  live  in  greater  style,  and  to  figure  away  in  that 
class  of  company,  which  is  not  so  attentive  to  absolute 
and  solid  purity  of  manners,  as  to  great  refinement  and 
a  finical  delicacy.  As  far  as  the  husband  is  concerned, 
he  would  only  then  be  considered  as  a  man  of  loose  man¬ 
ners,  if  he  were  absolutely  to  forsake  and  neglect  his  wife. 
On  the  contrary,  if  knowing  her  sly  conduct,  he  is  able 
to  save  the  credit  of  his  female  partner  in  any  tolerable 
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degree,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pursue  his  own  plans  of 
infamy  and  shame,  such  a  conduct  is  all,  which  can  be 
required  from  him.  Even  in  the  language  of  the  public, 
he  will  be  called,  seriously,  a  man  of  the  world,  which  in 
fact  is  rather  more  than  to  be  a  worldly  man.  If  even  a 
busy  tongue  should  impertinently  make  any  remarks  on 
him,  he  would  be  answered  :  “  yes,  that  man  has  many 
connections,  by  means  of  his  wife!”  If  a  man  has 
a  disposition  to  be  a  glutton,  it  is  said,  he  is  a  subscri¬ 
ber  to  the  “  Journal  of  the  Epicure”  and  of  the  “fine 
art.”  A  volume  on  this  subject  is  laid  upon  his  writing- 
desk,  and  in  this  way  he  passes,  among  all  men  of  spirit, 
who  frequent  his  house,  as  a  man  of  taste ;  although  he 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an  epicure,  one  of  those 
gluttons,  who  make  their  stomach  their  God.  The 
drunkards  also  attach  themselves  to  this  new  corps  of  men 
of  high  taste :  the  word,  gluttony,  is  a  flag  of  honour, 
to  wfflich  they  swear  fidelity,  in  order  to  obtain  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  this  honoured  corps,  and  to  ridicule  the  old 
custom  of  being  moderate.  At  the  toilet*  it  is  become  an 
easy  task,  to  assume  an  outward  appearance  as  a  cloak  to 
the  real  truth.  When  a  lady  leaves  her  home,  it  is  the 
fashion  to  be  muffled  up  to  the  chin ;  and  she  does  not 
alter  her  dress  in  the  least,  in  the  quarter  in  which  she 
lives.  Even  in  the  Theatre,  where  her  usual  acquaint¬ 
ance  are  to  be  found,  she  only  removes  a  single  hand’s 
breadth  the  pin,  which  listens  the  shawl.  But  in  the 
saloon  at  the  Ambigu  Comique,  where  they  are  less 
observed,  or  in  the  Pleasure-Gardens,  where  they  take  a 
dinner  with  a  friend,  to  which  they  have  been  invited  by 
a  distant  acquaintance, — or  in  the  public  garden  at  Fres- 
cati,  they  remove  even  the  light  muslin,  as  an  intolerable 
incumbrance,  and  expose  to  the  criticism  of  connoisseurs 
those  charms,  which  latterly  have  been  preferred  to 
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a  fine  face.  Further,  a  dress  is  not  valued  from  the 
fashion,  after  which  it  is  made,  but  from  the  fineness  of 
the  materials  ;  and  of  two  persons,  she,  whose  gown 
hangs  loose  and  degagee,  is  esteemed  a  sluttish  and  slo¬ 
venly  woman ;  and  the  other,  whose  dress  is  stiff  and 
formal,  the  hand  being  tightly  fastened  to  the  shoulder, 
appears  to  resemble  a  soul  anxious  to  leave  its  earthly 
mansion.  In  a  church,  it  is  come  to  this  height,  that  a 
kind  of  coquetry  is  considered  to  be  pleasing  to  the 
Deity.  Le  bon  Dieu  appears  to  have  bestowed  the  gift 
of  being  charming  and  also  of  being  well  drest — only  to 
a  few  elect  souls :  the  priests  employ  them  as  a  kind  of 
soft  angels  :  when  these  angels  distribute  the  consecrated 
bread,  and  at  the  same  time  present  the  purse,  plate,  or 
box,  to  receive  the  gifts  of  Christian  liberality,  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  heaven  always  falls  on  them.  The  glances  of  the 
pretty  creatures  penetrate  the  hearts,  and  open  the 
purses,  of  the  fascinated  and  generous  sinners. 
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A  STATEMENT 


Of  the  Quantity  of  Cotton  imported  and  exported  from 
the  Year  1791  to  1801  inclusive ,  distinguishing  the 
foreign  and  domestic. 


Years. 

Quantity  imported. 

Quantity  foreign. 

Exported  domestic. 

1791 

260,011 

51,614 

131,702 

92 

531,743 

19,335 

1 1 8,993 

93 

2,630,239 

522,838 

94 

2,450,673 

1,266,624 

335,136 

95 

4,782,788 

2,524,100 

3,75  2,200 

96 

3,947,147 

4,608,466 

1,498,263 

97 

3,288,463 

2,582,966 

1,205,463 

98 

3,446,246 

3,067,466 

6,292,539 

99 

4,736,191 

3,776,066 

5,756,197 

1800 

3,438,232 

3,449,466 

14,340,337 

1801 

3,902,707 

17,008,494 

Note. — The  foreign  Cotton  imported  and  exported 
is  for  the  calendar  year. — The  domestic  Cotton  exported 
is  for  the  year  commencing  with  the  1st  Oct.  and  the 
quantity  ascertained  by  deducting  the  foreign  from  the 
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whole  quantity  exported.  The  quantity  imported  in 
1801  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  whole  of  the  collec¬ 
tors’  accounts  shall  be  received  at  the  treasury. 

The  above  statement  is  not  perfectly  correct ;  for  the 
amount  of  Cotton  exported  (both  domestic  and  foreign) 
being  given  for  years  ending  on  the  30th  Sept,  of  each 
year,  and  the  amount,  on  which  drawbacks  were  allowed 
(which  is  considered  as  the  amount  of  foreign  Cotton 
imported),  being  given  for  the  calendar  year  ending 
31st  Dec.  the  amount  returned  as  u  domestic  exported” 
is  estimated,  by  deducting  the  amount  of  foreign  Cotton 
exported  during  the  calendar  year  ending  the  31st  Dec. 
1801,  from  the  total  exported  during  the  year  ending 
the  30th  Sept.  1801. ;  besides  which,  the  foreign  exported, 
on  which  no  drawbacks  were  allowed,  is  included,  by 
that  mode,  in  the  domestic  exported. — 'National  Intelli¬ 
gencer . 


The  following  works  mat/  he  had  of  all  the  Booksellers  ; 


CHRISTINA,  THE  MAID  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS ;  a 
Poem,  in  Four  Cantos.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitforb,  Octavo, 
Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

A  VOLUME  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS;  By  the  Same; 
Second  Edition,  with  considerable  additions,  handsomely  printed  in 
the  same  size  as  Christina.  10s.  6d.  Octavo,  boards. 

THE  ASS  ON  PARNASSUS,  and  from  Scotland  ge  ho!! 
comes  Roderich  Vich  Neddy  Dhu  ho  Ieroe  !  !  !  Cantos  I.  II.  of  a 
Poem,  intitled,  ‘  WHAT  ARE  SCOTS  COLLOPS  ?’  a  Prophetic 
Tale  ;  written  in  Imitation  of  the  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  By 
Jeremiah  Quiz.  Price  3s.  6d.  sewn. 

MARMION  FEATS,  In  Imitation  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake: 
Price  7s.  “  A  Day  before  the  Tournament Canto  III.  “Neddy, 

a  Tale  of  Chalk-Farm  Canto  IV.  “  Jeremiah  and  the  Ass 
Canto  V.  “  Bartholomew  Fair  ;”  Canto  VI.  “  From  England  Ge 
Ho!  Goes  Roderich  Vich  Neddy  Dhu  Ho!  Ieroe!  !”  Canto  VII. 
Being  a  Sequel  to  the  ASS  ON  PARNASSUS. 

A  CHART  OF  TEN  NUMERALS  IN  TWO  HUNDRED 
LANGUAGES.  By  R.  Patrick,  Vicar  of  Sculcoates,  Hull. 
Price  3s.  sewn.  Extracted  from  the  Class.  Journ.  Nos.  vii.  and  viii. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  FRIENDSHIP;  a  Poem  in  two 
Cantos.  Embellished  with  an  elegant  Frontispiece  and  Vignette. 
Second  Edition.  By  Frances  Arabella  Rowden.  Price  8s.  boards. 

A  POETICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
BOTANY,  with  Preliminary  Lessons,  and  seven  Copper-Plates. 
Second  Edition. .  By  the  Same.  Price  10s.  6d.  Some  copies  of 
the  first  Edition  in  Royal  Octavo,  with  Plates.  Price  11.  Is.  boards. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  A  PUNIC  INSCRIPTION  ;  containing  a 
variety  of  Biblical  Criticism.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  DRUM- 
mond.  Royal  Quarto,  Price  11.  11s.  6d,  in  boards. 
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